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ADOSINDA* 

BY MBS. HARRISON SMITH. 

Hore thon hast Bod, 

Thon, who wert nurat in palaces, to dwell 
In rocks end mountain caves.— Roderick . 


Among the rocks of the Asturias there still exists the 
Ruins of an ancient habitation, secluded amidst the 
scattered remains of one of those fortresses where the 
vanquished,and fugitive Goths, under the guidance 
of the great Pelagius, found a secure asylum from the 
tyranny of the Moors. Here, with unshaken con¬ 
stancy and undecaying zeal, this Christian patriot 
preserved through untold dangers and difficulties, the 
liberty of his followers and the purity of his religion; 
here, amidst these mountain fastnesses he laid the 
foundation of the Spanish monarchy. 

«To this asylum of freedom," said Adosinda, 
“ my father retired. Under a fictitious name he fixed 
his dwelling in this solitude, accompanied only by 
one faithful domestic, with whose aid he constructed 
our humble habitation from materials supplied by the 
long deserted Ruins, and, for greater security, built it 
within the shelter of the walls of the fortress—still 
colled the Tower of Pelagius. 

“ In this wild and solitary place was I brought up. 
My father concealed from me my sex and my birth; 
and while he lived I always wore coarse and rustic 
garments like his own. 

“ He called me Alonzo; and Ramiro, the compa¬ 
nion of my childhood, I looked upon as a beloved 
brother: six years older than myself, it was his 
greatest delight to train me in the exercises in which 
he himself excelled. He taught me to draw the bow, 
to use the sling, to climb the highest precipices, to 
swim the most rapid torrents. Thus to instruct and 
embolden my timid nature became his chief occupa¬ 
tion and greatest pleasure. My father beheld with 
joy these demonstrations of affection, and by every 
means in his power increased and fortified these ten¬ 
der sentiments; while in my mind, he cultivated feel¬ 
ings of respect and submission towards the companion 
whom he taught me to look upon as my sole protec¬ 
tor, when death should bereave me of a father’s care. 
Ramiro never abused the power thus intrusted to him, 
but exercised it solely for my benefit and enjoyment. 

» Well do I recollect in those early days, his vex¬ 
ation and distress, on account of the weakness and 
delicacy of my frame, and the softness and timidity 
of my disposition. But, after some years, these qua¬ 
lities, instead of displeasing him, only served to in¬ 
crease his watchful tenderness and to excite a hitherto 
unfelt sensibility—compassion it might be, for the 
weakness he had vainly sought to conquer. He even 
grew reluctant that I should be exposed to the hard¬ 
ships to which he had often prompted me, and far 
from exciting, he now employed his authority to mo¬ 
derate my courage. When engaged in the chase, he 
would stop my too eager pursuit, and forbid me to 
climb the rocks, or swim the torrents, Often have 
I seen him tum pale and tremble when any danger 
was, to be encountered, and would snatch me from it 

* An episode in n work of Madame do Genlis, suggested 
the subject of this tale, but it is so altered and enlarged ns 
to retain little of tbe original. 


with the tremulous anxiety of a mother. This soli, 
citude soon extended to the most trilling circum¬ 
stances. He was unwilling that I should expose 
myself to the heat of the sun, and would often force 
me at noonday to quit the bare rocks or open plains, 
and lead me into the shadiest recesses of the forest; 
or if gathering clouds threatened an approaching 
storm, instead of persuading me as heretofore to brave 
its fury, he would hasten me to the nearest and safest 
shelter. 

“ When my father reproached him for thus spoiling 
the early education he had given me, he would ac¬ 
knowledge it to .be a weakness thus to yield to his 
feelings; • but I cannot without pain,’ he would reply, 

“ see those feeble hands attempt to throw a heavy 
Btone, or to bend a bow larger than that small and 
delicate form, or those shoulders bending beneath an 
enormous quiver. While there was hope that time and 
habit would remedy the extreme delicacy of Alonzo’s 
constitution, I urged him to share my labours, and 
to brave the extremes of heat and cold; but you see, 
my father, it is in vain—is it wrong to pity the 
weakness we cannot remedy? Can we, without pain, 
see a beautiful and delicate flower bent and bufletted 
by the wind, or withering beneath the noonday heat? 
How then can I bear to see my little brother suffer¬ 
ing from the pelting of the storm, of the ardour of 
the sun 1 He seems of a make so fragile, that the 
slightest accident may prove fatal, and I shrink with 
feelings altogether new and unaccountable from the 
tasks and trials I formerly imposed on him. His 
safety is far dearer to me than my own; and there 
is no danger I would not encounter to save him from 
the slightest suffering. I feel my life bound up in 
his, and the alarms I am filled with when his safety 
is endangered, are more intolerable than any personal 
fatigues, dangers, or risks I can expose myself to 
alone, and far from wishing him to share my labours, 
my greatest delight is to perform his task as well as 
my own.’ 

“ My father lent a pleased attention to this expla¬ 
nation of Ramiro’s feelings. He developed in them 
the secret power of an instinct—the growth of a 
sentiment that accorded with his dearest wishes; he 
no longer opposed what he had called the weak in¬ 
dulgence of my brother, but willingly yielded his 
authority to the secret but powerful dictates of nature. 
This venerated parent seemed equally dear to us both. 
In his precepts and his example we found every ex¬ 
citement to all that was pure and holy, kind and 
good, while his conversations supplied the place of 
books, and imparted knowledge more correct than 
that of schools, though not as extended. In the 
Tower of Pelagius, he had formed seats of moss, 
where, of an evening, after the labours of the day 
were finished, he would seat himself between Ramiro 
and myself, and discourse with us on the doctrines 
of our most holy religion, fortifying our minds against 
the power of that false religion, the introduction of 
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which into our unhappy country, he deemed more 
fatal in its consequences, than the subjugation of the 
land. 1 Annies may be routed, and fortresses demo¬ 
lished,’ he would say, ‘ but when error is implanted 
in the mind, it eludes scrutiny, and silently and irre¬ 
sistibly propagates itself through generations yet 
unborn.’ His zeal would kindle his patriotism, and 
from the history of the persecuted church, he would 
turn to that of our country, suffering equally from the 
oppression of our conquerors, and the convulsions 
of civil discord. He told us the story of the first 
invasion of the Moors, of their barbarity, of the 
treachery of our native princes, of the defeat of Ro- 
derick, die last of the Gothic kings. That after this 
decisive victory, the conquerors overran the whole 
country, possessed themselves of its greatest cities 
and most fertile provinces, leaving no part of this 
once flourishing kingdom free, but these desert and 
mountainous regions, which nature herself had forti¬ 
fied against all invaders. ‘To these impregnable 
retreats,’ said my father,«were the poor remnants of 
the Gothic forces led, by the brave and heroic Pela- 
gius, a man less distinguished by the nobility of his 
birth, than by his superior capacity, his matchless 
courage, his pure patriotism, and undying love of 
liberiy. Those faithful and generous men who pre- 
ferred poverty and freedom to a splendid slavery, 
rallied around his standard, and unanimously elected 
him their king, and by that election laid the founda¬ 
tion of a new government, which through unheard 
of difficulties and unceasing conflicts, maintained the 
existence of the Christian faith amidst their Maho- 
medan conquerors. From the fastnesses of these 
rugged mountains this little band of patriots would 
issue forth to assail then: enemies, and by degrees 
widely extended their power and territory. 

“ ‘ While restricted by poverty, danger, and diffi¬ 
culty, they remained virtuous and united; but like all 
other people were corrupted by success and prosperity. 
With the acquisition of every new city or, province, 
new dissensions arose. Chief contended with chief, 
for the places reconquered from the infidels, and thus 
was introduced all the evils flowing from domestic 
discord. Oh! my children, happy are you in being 
secured in this solitude from the bad passions that 
agitate the busy haunts and populous resorts of man.’ 
From themes like these would he sometimes turn our 
attention to interests nearer home. He would speak 
of his own domestic affections, joys, and trials of his 
early life; of the wife whom he still deplored; of love, 
and the happy fate of those united by its tender ties; 
and always concluded by the assurance that he was 
occupied in arranging for tis this scheme of felicity, 
which should be accomplished whenever we had ar¬ 
rived at the proper age, as he had in view for each 
of us, a proper and amiable companion. 

“Ramiro could not imagine how in this desert 
such amiable companions could be found. We were 
remote from the habitations of men; and though at 
some leagues from our dwelling we had sometimes 
met with peasant girls, the daughters of the shepherds 
who in the summer brought their flocks into these 
mountainous regions, their coarse and rude appear¬ 
ance disgusted, rather than attracted us, and afforded 
no very pleasing idea of the union which my father 
described as the perfection of felicity. 

“ Meanwhile, happy in our ignorance and inno¬ 
cence, our days flowed on, clear and bright as our 
mountain streams; like them, reflecting only the 


varied objects with which nature had surrounded us. 
The affection of my father and of Ramiro, shed over 
my life a pure and affecting interest, all-sufficient for 
my simple desires. I knew neither the factitious 
pleasures, nor the real chagrins created by society, 
nor the frivolous enjoyments or devouring inquietudes 
excited by vanity and ambition. Although the 
conversations of my father made us fully acquainted 
with the history of our country, they presented no 
views of power or glory calculated to awaken am¬ 
bition, or excite desire in our young bosoms. On 
the contrary, the pictures he drew of society, filled 
us with a dread of quitting our peaceful solitude, 
were such a thing possible, but such an idea never 
occurred to our minds; we felt ourselves as much 
a part of the place where we dwelt, as were the 
trees, and the rocks, and the streams, nor dreamed 
of change. Thus were we free from the alterna¬ 
tions of hope and fear, of desire or expectation. 
Like the birds and flocks around us, we enjoyed the 
present without reflecting on the past, or anticipating 
the future. But this smiling serenity could not always 
last—sadly was it interrupted by the sudden illness 
of my father. 

“ I had just entered on my fifteenth year, when he . 
was attacked by a disease which he pronounced to 
be mortal, and which, in the event, proved he was 
not mistaken. After struggling with it for some 
days, he felt that he was drawing near the close of 
life. He called us to his bedside, and said, while he 
had yet power to Bpeak, he wished to communicate 
some important facts. While Ramiro supported him 
in his arms, I kneeled by his side, and bathed the cold 
hand I held in mine, in the first bitter tears I had 
ever shed. He was much affected, but after a few 
moments he conquered his own emotion, and looking 
fondly at me, said, ‘ Alonzo, the veil that has so long 
concealed you from yourselJf, I must now withdraw. 
You are not the son of an obscure old man, but the 
daughter of Bermudo—your name is Adosindal’ 

“ > What!' exclaimed 1, 1 you are one of the suc¬ 
cessors of the great Pelagius— you are that Bermudo 
who for fifteen years has been believed to be dead! 
and I am your daughter!’ 

“ My father was about to speak, when Ramiro, 
whose astonishment had for a while stunned him, 
looking at me with inexpressible tenderness, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Alonzo is not a boy — my sister, oh ! my 
Bister!’ 

“ * Nor is Bhe your sister,’ interrupted my father, 

‘ for you are n6t my son.’ 

“‘Ah!’ cried Ramiro, throwing himself on his 
knees, by my side, and seizing my hand, ‘ be still my 
father, though Adosinda be not my sister. But say, 
say then, who am I?’ 

“ ‘ I had a brother,’ replied Bermudo, ‘ and you 
are his son. In his dying hour he confided you to 
my care. You were then in your cradle; from that 
moment I adopted you, and the authors of your being 
could not have more fondly loved you. But I owe 
you an account of my conduct, of the motives which 
have induced me to bring you up in this solitude, 
ignorant of the rank to which you were bom. 

“ ‘ I was thirty years old, when at the call of the 
people I was induced to quit the retirement which I 
had voluntarily chosen in preference to the dangerous 
splendours of the court in which I had been bom and 
bred. The exigence of the times required this sacri¬ 
fice of inclination to duly. I was elected by the 
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nobles successor to Mauregetta, one of tbe most cruel 
of tyrants. Tbe esteem and confidence of my com¬ 
patriots, which had placed me on the throne, seemed 
to promise me a secure and peaceable reign. But 
the vices and excesses of my predecessor had cor¬ 
rupted public morals, destroyed all social confidence, 
introduced anarchy and confusion into the adminis¬ 
tration of affaire and distrust into the relations of 
private life. Personal hatred and jealousy, not disin¬ 
terested patriotism, had hurled the tyrant Mauregetta 
from the throne. The people, irritated by the most 
horrid oppression, had been roused to assert their 
rights. Proud of having thrown off the yoke of ty¬ 
ranny, they became conscious of their power, while 
they remained ignorant of their true interests. In 
fact, they had become ferocious, suspicious and tur¬ 
bulent, and when in the exercise of just authority, I 
attempted to restore order, to restrain violence, and 
reestablish the empire of the laws, they rebelled, and 
showed themselves as unwilling to submit to legiti¬ 
mate power, as they had been to usurpation and 
tyranny. After a long endurance of an oppressive 
and degrading slavery, the first impulses of recovered 
liberty usually degenerate into licentiousness, which 
authority as strong and energetic as that of despotism 
alone can restrain. My disposition was ill calculated 
for such a Btate of things. Naturally inclined to 
peace and tranquillity, I was unable to use any means 
but those of gendeness and reason in the adminis¬ 
tration of the government; and when I discovered 
their inefficiency, and that instead of continuing the 
ruler, I might become the victim of this turbulent 
people, I no longer felt it to be my duty to sacrifice 
my own peace and safely to ineffctual attempts to 
restore order and tranquillity to the public. I abdi¬ 
cated the sovereign power, and withdrew into my 
native province. There, however, I regained not 
that undisturbed serenity I had enjoyed in my former 
retirement and obscurity. Ambition and the love of 
power, are passions so strongly and universally felt, 
that men cannot conceive of any individual being 
exempt from their influence, and in cases similar 
to mine, impute some secret or disguised motive to 
him who relinquishes the possession of rank or power, 
and ever after look upon him with distrust and appre¬ 
hension. He who has once filled a high station and 
home a distinguished name, in vain will seek for that 
repose, which is found :only in obscurity. Such, at 
least was my sad experience. 

‘“I became an object of jealousy and suspicion, 
to those ambitious courtiers who aspired to the throne 
I had abdicated—an elective crown, attended with 
whatever other advantages it may be, is accompanied 
by thiB one great evil. It is the apple of discord, 
producing contentions and disturbances, often more 
fatal to the public morals and welfare than any of the 
evils attending hereditary power. To these nume¬ 
rous aspirants, my very virtues became suspected: 
my sincerity was denied, and my resumption of power 
predieted. To avert Buch a possibility they over, 
whelmed me with calumnies the most unjust, and by 
degrees succeeded in changing public esteem into 
public aversion. To these disquietudes, a domestic 
calamity was added which severed the only remaining 
tie to my country. 

“ 1 In giving birth to you, my daughter, your mo- 
ther lost her life. Disgusted with the ingratitude and 
injustice of mankind, I determined, if possible, to 
shelter you and my adopted son from those vices and 


those evils which had imbittered my own peace. In 
your native city, the former rank of your parents 
would have made you objects of envy and malice to 
an intriguing and corrupt court; for although ours iB 
an elective monarchy, yet hereditary claims have a 
powerful influence, and therefore excite a jealousy 
and distrust, from which the most unobtrusive con¬ 
duct cannot shelter the descendants of kings. To 
shield you from any such danger, I determined totally 
to renounce the world, and to bring you up in an 
obscurity which would ensure your safety, your inno- 
cence and your happiness. 

“ 1 1 spread abroad the rumour of my death, and 
withdrew to tins long neglected solitude which had 
proved bo secure an asylum to our persecuted an. 
cestors. 

“ ‘ Experience had convinced me that happiness 
dwelt not in courts. I therefore felt no hesitation in 
withdrawing you from the seductive and delusive 
advantages of rank and wealth, trusting that inno, 
cence and nature would more than compensate for 
the inherited right, of which I thus deprived you. 
Believing likewise, that any violent passion was de¬ 
structive of an enduring felicity, I concealed your 
sex, my Adosinda, thinking by this means to Becure 
your young hearts from the most turbuleni of all 
passions, while the intimacy and closeness of your 
connexion with Bamiro, would lay the foundation of 
an attachmont which would grow with your growth 
and strengthen with your strength, until by legitimate 
ties, this tender union should be rendered indissoluble. 
With joy did I perceive that the instinct of nature was 
working out the accomplishment of my wishes, and 
that although free from violence, Ramiro felt for you 
all the tenderness of love. The sentiment which now 
unites you, will, I trust, constitute the happiness of 
your lives and not subject you to the fluctuations and 
caprices incident to a new and untried passion. I 
only awaited until Adosinda should attain a proper 
age, in order to unite you to each other, and moke 
the communication which I now have done. 

»• But the visible approach of death has accelerated 
my disclosure. Ramiro, into your hands do I com¬ 
mit the care of your adopted sister. I wish—I hope— 
but I do not command that she may become your 
wife. As yet she is too young. Promise me, then, 
to postpone for two years this important event, which 
even then, I do not desire, unless its consummation 
will ensure your mutual happiness.’ 

“ At these words, Ramiro seized my father’s hands 
and swore, that whatever my choice might be, ht 
would in all events, consecrate his life to me. 

Tranquillized by this solemn and generous pro¬ 
mise, my father, after uttering a fervent blessing on 
his adopted son, sunk back on his pillow, quite ex¬ 
hausted by the efforts he had made, though he bad 
often paused during this long narration. He soon 
fell into sweet slumber. We watched beside him 
while he Blept, both of us absorbed in strange thoughts 
and new emotions, from which we were not roused 
until he awoke, and called on us in an enfeebled 
voice. 

“ He directed Ramiro where to find two caskets. 
One contained gold to a considerable amount; tbe 
other, the jewels of my mother and the certificates 
of our birth, with written instructions for our future 
conduct.' He advised us to remain in our Bolitude, 
but on this point left us free to follow our inclination. 

“ Through the whole of the ensuing night we re- 
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mained near his bedside. Towards the dawn of day 
we received his last benedictions, and in a few 
minutes afterwards, he expired in our arms. No 
language can describe my emotions at this dreadful 
moment. My attachment to my father had ever 
been the dominant sentiment of my heart, for that 
which I experienced for Ramiro was feeble in the 
comparison. Isolated as I had been from my birth, 
with few objects to occupy my mind, divert my atten¬ 
tion, or divide my affections, every faculty and feeling 
gained strength from this unwonted concentratipn.' 
My father had supplied to me the place of the mother 
I had lost j his truly maternal tenderness and indul¬ 
gence, united with the respect and veneration be> 
inspired, produced a sentiment of almost adoring love, 
and in losing him, I for a long time felt as if I had 
lost the principle of life itself. I knew that death 
was the inevitable termination of mortal existence— 
but of death I had no idea. I knew not even what 
separation was. From the three only beings with 
whom I had always lived, I had never been a day 
absent, and it seemed just as impossible for me to 
continue to live without my father, as the branch 
when severed from the parent tree. The spectacle 
of his lifeless body was a thing totally incomprehen¬ 
sible. For hours, and hours after he had ceased to 
breathe, I still clung to him, with the persuasion that 
he would again look on me, again speak to me, again 
clasp me in his fond arms. I resisted every effort 
Ramiro and our faithful domestic made, to tear me 
from him; nor did they succeed in doing so, until my 
strength was exhausted. Ramiro then took me in 
his arms and carried me far into the forest, and by 
degrees made me comprehend that the insensibility I 
beheld, was death—was that sleep from which on 
earth there is no awakening, and that the inanimate 
body when laid beneath the ground, would rest there, 
until the day of resurrection—that then it should be 
raised in its original strength, and in more than its 
original beauty. Those to whom from infancy this 
idea has been rendered familiar by daily instruction 
and the services of religion, can form no idea of its 
power, when received, comprehended, and applied to 
the first lost object of our wannest affection. It at 
once stripped death of its terror, and greatly lessened 
the pang of separation. .‘He only sleeps—he will 
live again—again shall I live with him, and that for 
ever and ever,’ were the thoughts that took possession 
of my mind and soothed my grief. For days and 
days after my father was hidden from my sight, have 
I sat by what Ramiro called his earthly bed, and felt 
as if I were in his presence, at least, as if we were 
not separated. 

“He was interred within the ruined walls of the 
Tower of Pelagius which ever after became the temple 
where we worshipped the God whom he had taught 
us to adore. Hitherto this spot had been the place 
of our evening meetings, where my father had in¬ 
structed us in our Christian duties and the history 
of our country, so that his spirit as it were seemed 
still present with us. On the seats his hands had 
raised, I sat, close by the spot where he would lay 
in his long, long sleep, until awakened by the arch¬ 
angel’s trump. And here I loved to sit, I could not 
bear the idea of leaving him alone, for I could not 
divest myself of the feeling that he was conscious 
of my presence. To win me back to occupation, 
Ramiro proposed clearing the path that led from our 
dwelling to the Tower, and of ornamenting it with 


shrubs and flowers. Pleased with this project, I be¬ 
came so actively engaged in transplanting the flowers 
which I eagerly sought for in the woods, afterwards 
in watering and tending them, that I insensibly lost 
the painful feelings of loneliness and separation with 
which I at first had been overwhelmed. The research 
of a whole day sometimes was necessary to find the 
desired plant, and when found, it was to be brought 
from a distance, from a deep shade of woods, or cool 
recesses of the rocks, and consequently often perished 
in the ungenial soil, into which it was transplanted, 
so that the search was to be again made and the 
labour renewed. Then they were to be watered— 
the stream from whence water was procured was 
distant, and at this season afforded but a scanty supply; 
thus the taskRamiro had engaged me in, was not soon 
or easily accomplished, while the idea of its being 
acceptable to the spirit of my father, made it one 
of sacred and tender interest. It would seem as if the 
heart and mind had a very limited capacity, since 
they can seldom if ever contain more than one object 
at a time. So, at least, it proved in my case, and 
before I was aware of the fact, I became reconciled 
to my loss. Continually engaged in the active and 
interesting occupation I have described, my spirits 
revived, and though I still loved my father, I was no 
longer unhappy. With what delight did I watch the 
growth of the laurels, the pomegranates, the orange 
trees, the interlacing vines, and the various flowers 
with which I had bordered the road that joined our 
garden to the walls of the tower. With what new 
and increased fervour did I pray to God, when the 
grave of my father was the altar beside which Ra¬ 
miro and myself offered up our prayers. 

“ In truth, the love I had always had for my hea¬ 
venly Father, became so blended with that which I 
felt for my earthly, and now equally invisible parent, 
that I know not, whether these two objects were 
separated in my devotions. Inborn as are these two 
sentiments—religious and filial piety—can they flow 
from different sources ? are they not derived from the 
Bame—from the instinct of helplessness, and the need 
of support and protection! 

“ Months thus glided away, nor was it until the 
year began to change and the rainy season had com¬ 
menced, that my occupations or inclination changed. 
Then, often left to myself, solitude became weari¬ 
some, and I instinctively sought for new objects of 
interest. I began to think of the future, and to re¬ 
flect on the past; the present was no longer sufficient 
to fix my thoughts. I recalled to mind all that my 
father had told us, I pondered on his instructions, on 
his communications, on the past events he had dis¬ 
closed to us. Of these, the fact that I was the 
daughter of a king, awakened the strongest emotion. 

I felt a new-born consciousness of importance, to 
which I had hitherto been a stranger. The history 
of the good and great monarchs, which my father 
had so often recounted, seemed like the hiBtory of as 
separate a race of beings from ourselves as the 
angels of whom he had likewise spoken, and whiph 
at the time, made as vague and indistinct an impres¬ 
sion on my mind. For months after his death, 
these communications were forgotten, but now, left 
to my solitary reflections, they came upon me as 
things of reality, things of personal concern, for was 
not I the daughter of a king ? and ought I to conti. 
nue to live as the obscure Alonso had lived? What 
then was the alternative—should I remain in the 
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desert, or should I return to that world my father 
had relinquished? I felt a sudden desire to adopt 
the last resolution, although I at the same time shud¬ 
dered at the idea of encountering the dangers of 
which he had drawn so frightful a picture. 

“ Curiosity triumphed over these fears and would 
alone have sufficed to determine my choice, but to 
this was added my newly awakened Eense of rank, 
which kindled the latent vanity and ambition of my 
nature. These mingled feelings would instantly have 
decided my resolution, had they not been counter, 
balanced by my respect and affection for Ramiro. 
Accustomed to look up to him as a guide, with the 
deference felt by a younger for an elder brother, I 
could not at once divest myself of this feeling T of de¬ 
pendence and submission. Besides, X was fully aware 
of his desire to dwell for ever in this solitude, and 
knew I should afflict him by proposing to quit it. 
Other, and unintelligible feelings mingled with the 
regard I now had for him. Although, since the 
death of my father, he was more watchful, kind, and 
tender than ever he had before been, I did not feel 
equally at my ease with him j impressed too with the 
importance of my own superior rank, I revolted 
against that dependence on him which hitherto bad 
seemed so natural and proper. I experienced such a 
degree of uneasiness on this score, that he himself 
became less agreeable, and ceased to be the object 
of unlimited confidence and affection. Yes, I feared 
as much as I loved him, conscious as I was that he 
would oppose wishes, which every day’s indulgence 
strengthened. 

« His assiduities were irksome to me, for although 
in obedience to my father’s injunctions, he never 
spoke to me of marriage, he was more tenderly de¬ 
voted to me than ever, and seldom quitted me, except 
when the labours on which our sustenance depended, 
required him to do so. Unaccustomed to the slightest 
dissimulation, the concealment of my present views 
imposed on me the most intolerable restraint. 

“ My father, as I have before mentioned, had left us 
two caskets, one containing gold and family papers, 
the other the jewels of my mother. During the early 
period of my grief, they were forgotten; now in my 
loneliness, I recollected them, and felt an eager de- 
Bire to examine their contents. Mingled as this cu¬ 
riosity was with designs which I so carefully con¬ 
cealed from Ramiro, I felt afraid of making this ex¬ 
amination in his presence, lest he might discover my 
secret thoughts. I waited, therefore, for an oppor. 
tunity to indulge my curiosity in his absence; and 
made various pretences to send him to a distance 
from me. At last one morning when he was going 
to the chase, I offered so plausible an excuse for not 
accompanying him, that he consented, though un¬ 
willingly, to leave me so long a time alone, and to 
go to such a distance from me. 

“ The moment he was out of sight, I shut myself up 
in my little chamber. X eagerly unlocked my casket; 
the first object that struck my sight, was a miniature 
portrait of my mother. I could not judge of the re¬ 
semblance, but never before having seen a picture, it 
filled me with indescribable astonishment. Never had 
I seen a face so beautiful. The peasant girls whom 
I had occasionally met, seemed another race of be¬ 
ings ; nor should X have guessed, a creature so young 
and lovely, could have been my mother, had not her 
name, which was familiar to me, been engraved on 
the rim of the picture. It almost seemed to me a 


living thing, the eyes seemed to see, the mouth to 
Bpeak; I could not at all comprehend its nature. 
The admiration with which I gazed on it, was 
blended with sensations of tenderness. Involuntarily 
I pressed it to my lips, and felt as if X had found 
something that X could dearly love, and that looked 
as if it could love me. When this sweet and natural 
emotion had somewhat subsided, I attentively ex¬ 
amined the strange and sumptuous garments in which 
this charming figure was arrayed. I was struck 
with the contrast-they offered to my own coarse and 
rustic habiliments. More eager than ever to con¬ 
tinue my research, I laid the picture on my table, 
and successively drew from the casket all the jewels 
it contained. There were many the use of which I 
could not divine, but the picture indicated that of the 
necklaces, bracelets, aigrettes and rings. , Each ob. 
ject, in addition to its intrinsic beauty, had for me the 
charm of novelty; I was equally surprised and de¬ 
lighted, and felt as though I should never be weary 
of examining them. At lost the idea of adorning my- 
Belf with them, occurred; I studied the picture, in or¬ 
der to discover the manner in which they were to be 
placed. First, I fastened on my head an aigrette of 
sapphires and rubies. My habit so entirely covered 
my neck, that I knew not how to put on the neck, 
lace; to do so, I must tear open my garment—this 
was done as soon as thought of, and a beautiful neck¬ 
lace was wound round my throat and suspended on 
my bosom. Then, I rolled up my long sleeves, and 
ornamented my arms and bands with bracelets and 
rings. Eager to see myself when thus adorned, I ran 
into the garden, where was a small pond of water, 
which Ramiro had formed for my convenience in 
household duties. At this season it was filled to the 
brim. Often had I seen my image reflected in it; 
hitherto accidentally, but now deliberately, with the 
design of examining my appearance. I sat down on 
the grassy mound which inclosed this piece of 
water—I bent forward to look at myself—the clear 
surface perfeedy reflected my figure. 

“ The manner in which I was dressed offered a 
double contrast, and was truly ridiculous, (not that I 
then thought so) with a man’s habit, I had my arms 
and neck uncovered; and with garments made of the 
coarsest stuff, I was loaded with the most splendid 
jewelry. This last circumstance particularly struck 
me, and X grieved that I had not garments of the 
same bright colours as were represented in the pic. 
lure of my mother; and thought, had she lived, or 
my father remained a king, I too should have worn 
such clothes. 

“Never before had I examined myself with any at. 
tention, for never before, in the casual glances I had 
caught, had I seen any idling to admire. I now 
gazed at my face, my arms, my neck with delight, 
and compared myself with the country girls whom I 
had seen, and was pleased on discovering how little I 
was like them, and how much I resembled my mo¬ 
ther’s picture. I had often heard my father speak of 
her exquisite beauty, therefore, if like her, I concluded 
I too must be beautiful; and as my father seemed to 
have loved and admired her greatly on this account, 
I too might be loved and admired if I could but be 
seen by the people of the world; what a pity then, 
that I should remain in this lonely desert! Thoughts 
such as these, with others more indefinable, for a 
long while engrossed my mind; and when reluctantly 
I turned to leave the spot, on raising my eyes I be- 
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held Ramiro. How long he had been there, I know 
not. He stood with folded arms, fixedly gazing on 
me. I uttered a wild shriek, and for the first time in 
my life felt the painful emotionB of shame and confu¬ 
sion. My first impulse was to close my habit over 
my bosom, and draw down my sleeves, and then to 
fly from him, and conceal myself from his gaze. But 
Ramiro caught my hand, exclaiming in a troubled 
voice, “ Stay, oh stay—what do you fear ?—oh slay, 
and let me still gaze.” He stopped—he checked 
himself. These broken sentencesj^the tears that 
moistened his eyes, the strong emotion that wa3 visi- 
ble in his face, augmented my embarrassment, but 
dissipated my fear of his displeasure. I did not an¬ 
swer. I was still standing, but the alarm I had just 
felt deprived me of the power of longer supporting 
myself; I sank again on the bank where I had been 
sitting, and withdrawing my hand from Ramiro, 
pressed it against the tom habit that covered my bo¬ 
som. Ramiro threw himself on his knees before me; 
but seeing the astonishment this action caused me, 
he instantly rose and seated himself by my side on 
the grass, but spoke not. I heard him sigh deeply; 
but I dared not raise my eyes to his, thereby to dis¬ 
cover the cause of those sigha. Some time past in 
this Bilence and perturbation, until Ramiro recover¬ 
ing a degree of composure, cried, u Oh, Adosinda, 
think not these jewels can embellish you—it is true 
I gazed on you with surprise—gazed on you with an 
earaeatnesss, a delight which is not more strange to 
you, than to myself; but it was not because you 
were decked with those jewels. Why did our father 
preserve such useless things; oh, that you could des¬ 
pise them as much as I do.” 

“ On uttering these words Ramiro could not re¬ 
strain his tears; I felt much affected, but this tender 
emotion changed not my secret resolution. 

11 This scene discovered to me that I had an as¬ 
cendency over his feelings of a kind I could not ac¬ 
count for, but which from this day forward became 
more and more obvious, and made him subservient 
not only to my reasonable wishes, but to all my 
childish caprices. Still, though I felt and used my 
power in the every day incidents v that occurred, I 
could not resolve on confiding to him my grand pro¬ 
ject. I was certain he would not resist my will, but 
a nameless embarrassment, arising from habitual sub¬ 
mission to his authority, induced a hesitation I could 
not conquer. 

“Restless and dissatisfied, I became gloomy and ir¬ 
ritable, and turned with evident dislike from thiB most 
affectionate of friends. Nor could I, had I wished 
it, have satisfied his anxious inquiries by explaining 
the cause of this change. The objects and cirrum- 
stances around me remained the same they had ever 
been from the period I had been bereft of my father, 
to whose loss time had reconciled me. Why then 
could they no longer please and satisfy me—whence 
this discontent—why did I no longer find delight in 
the culture of my flowers—in the gathering of fruit— 
in tending the animals I had domesticated, and that 
hitherto I had so fondly loved—in traversing these 
wild and lovely solitudes in quest of game—in the 
exercise of mimic warfare, in which along with Ra¬ 
miro, I had been trained by my father—above all, 
why did I not feel that full satisfaction in the com¬ 
panionship of my long loved brother, that I once had 
felt? Why, or wherefore these things were so, I 
could not tell—I was sensible of the change, though 


I knew not the cause. I was a mystery to myselfi 
Since, this mystery has been explained. The fact 
was, my mind had been asleep; suddenly it had 
been awakened. The events of past times, when re¬ 
lated by my father, had been listened to with plea¬ 
sure, and then thought of no more, being things in 
which I felt no personal concern. But now, they 
pressed on my mind with all the force of existing 
circumstances—of realities, in which I was person¬ 
ally interested. My thoughts sometimes dwelt on 
the past history of my family; but oftener, carried 
me into the future, connecting me with a world from 
which hitherto I had felt as remote as from the 
moon and stars. Yes, my mind had been asleep, 
and was now awakened. No new faculties had been 
added—no new circumstances had occurred; yet I 
was a new creature. 

“ The recently felt consciousness of personal beauty, 
of high rank, of a mysterious but powerful influence 
over Ramiro, gave rise to a multitude of ideas and 
emotions which wrought this change, and produced 
the restlessness and dissatisfaction I have described. 
The increasing disgust I felt for my present condition, 
soon overpowered my apprehensions of the displea¬ 
sure of Ramiro, and I at last avowed the resolution 
I had formed. His chagrin was excessive. But 
since the adventure at the fountain he had been pre¬ 
pared for this demand, and as I had foreseen, after 
forcibly and tenderly combating my determination, 
ultimately yielded. The only condition he annexed 
to his consent, was, that I Bhould continue to conceal 
my sex, and that I should allow it to be believed that 
we were brothers. 

«Our faithful domestic, or rather our Bole friend, 
made the arrangements and provisions necessary for 
carrying my wishes into effect. It had always been 
his business to purchase the clothing and other arti¬ 
cles wanting in our solitary family, by which means 
he had kept up his connexion with, and his know¬ 
ledge of, the affairs of the busy world, from which 
we had been secluded. 

« When, however, the moment of departure came, 
the idea of leaving this my first and only abode, 
filled me with alarm and sorrow. The reality of the 
blessings I was about to relinquish, and the dangers 
I might encounter, for the first time pressed more 
forcibly on my mind, than my bright hopes and an¬ 
ticipations. I prostrated myself on the grave of my 
father, I watered it with my tears, I called on him to 
guard his child; finally, I bade him farewell. To the 
mountains and the rocks, to the Btreams and to the 
forests, to the venerable ruins amidst which I had 
lived, I bade farewell, as to companions and friends 
whom I loved. 

“ Habited as Christian soldiers, and on horses, pro¬ 
cured for us by Balac, our faithful old servant, we is¬ 
sued forth from these mountain solitudes, and under 
his guidance made our way to the cities of the plain. 
Oviedo was then the capital of the kingdom, and the 
residence of the king Alonzo, our kinsman; he, to 
whom my father had resigned his throne, and with 
whom he directed us to seek protection, in case we 
should quit our safe and solitary abode. 

‘ l Leaving us in a small town at the foot of the 
mountains, Balac went forward to make inquiries 
into the present state of public affairs, being alarmed 
by the vestiges of recent warfare that met us wher¬ 
ever we turned our steps. • On his return, we learned 
that the good Alonzo, notwithstanding his wise ad- 
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ministration and many victories oyer the Moors, was 
now engaged in a contest with his own rebellious no¬ 
bles, some of whom, jealous of his glory, had formed 
a conspiracy among the officers, and turned against 
him his own victorious atmy, whom they had gained 
over by their intrigues. The whole country, if Balac’s 
information was correct, was in a state of commo¬ 
tion, and overrun with contending armies, not only 
of Christians with Christians, but Moors with Moors. 
Spain was almost equally divided between the iniidels 
and Christians, who with few intervals of peace, kept 
up an unceasing contest for power, each seeking to 
extend their dominions, and then quarrelling among 
themselves for the provinces they had acquired by 
conquest; each, to vindicate their claims, calling in 
the assistance and forming alliances with those with 
whom they had recently combated as enemies. 
These civil wars, this multiplicity of interests, these 
strange alliances, occasioned adventures as wonderful 
and romantic as any imagination could create, and 
made this period of Spanish history as interesting 
and involved as a tale of fiction. But I am in ad¬ 
vance of my own story, and am insensibly inter¬ 
weaving the information I afterwards gained, with 
this early part of my narrative; for in fact we long 
remained ignorant of this extraordinary and compli¬ 
cated state of affairs. To return then to our own 
adventures. Balac, on learning the situation of 
Alonzo, urged our return to our mountain home; 
but to this I would not listen, but determined, if 
possible, to join the king and enlist under his banner, 
and as far as we could, to aid his righteous cause 
against the conspirators by whom it was opposed. In 
this rash determination I was supported by Ramiro, 
whose generous ardour and warlike spirit were kin¬ 
dled by the accounts Balac had brought of the con¬ 
dition of our king and country. Our ignorance and 
inexperience blinded us to all the difficulties of such a 
scheme, and in spite of the remonstrances of our 
faithful and humble friend, we pursued our way. For 
some days it was through a waste and ravaged land, 
destitute of inhabitants; for they had fled before an 
enemy, and left behind them smouldering villages and 
desolated fields. On entering the first town we met 
with, we found it filled with soldiers. This city as 
we were informed, had just opened its gates to Abder- 
rahman and his victorious army. I was stunned by 
sights and sounds so new; I was dazzled and bewil¬ 
dered. Neither Ramiro nor myself would have 
known what course to pursue, in circumstances bo 
astonishing to our inexperience, had we not been 
guided by our veteran domestic, to whom such 
Beenes had once been familiar. He bade us follow 
the current of the people, who were eagerly pressing 
forward to one and the same point. This, was the 
great square of the city. On entering this vast 
square, we beheld Abderrahman himself. He was 
mounted on a superb white horse, and distinguished 
from the crowd of officers who surrounded him, by 
the beauty and majesty of his face and form, and 
the magnificence of his armour. The homage that 
was paid him—the acclamations of the soldiers—the 
cries of the populace—the air of triumph and exul¬ 
tation which marked the whole, inspired me with 
feelings of respect and admiration, amounting to en¬ 
thusiasm. My face was covered with tears, my 
heart palpitated with violence; I could scarcely' 
breathe. All at once the military music Btruck up, 
as the troops falling into lines, passed in review be¬ 


fore their young commander. Until that moment, I 
had never heard any music, but the voices and the 
pipes of the shepherds of our mountains, and no lan. 
guage can describe the animating and inspiring effect 
which was produced on me by the blended sounds 
of drums, cymbals, trumpets, and various other in. 
strument8. 

“ A thousand new and tumultuous sensations filled 
my bosom, and agitated my whole frame. My senses 
were bewildered by a spectacle so splendid and im. 
posing—by sounds so transporting—my imagination 
became inflamedT For the first time I beheld the 
dazzling image of glory—I was intoxicated by the 
sight. Those who are familiar with any object what¬ 
ever, can form no idea of the force of first impressions, 
much less can they conceive of the effects such a 
spirit-stirring scene wrought on a creature, sensitive 
and inexperienced as myself. 

“ After the review of the troops, the music ceased. 
Silence ensued for a few minutes. This impressive 
stillness was interrupted by Abderrahman, who ad¬ 
dressed the multitude in a manner that completed my 
intoxication. He invited the younger part of the 
citizens to join his forces and fight under his banners. 
Impelled by a blind and irresistible impulse, I pushed 
through the crowd, and flying towards him, cried 
aloud, that I was ready to enter his service—to fight 
beneath his banner. Equally astonished by my sim¬ 
plicity, my youth, and my diminutive size, he bade me 
approach, extended to me his hand, and gazed on me 
with an expression of approbation and kindness, then 
turning to the people, ‘Friends,’ said he, ‘ what an 
example for you—behold the ardour of a child!’ 

“ At these words, the whole multitude rushed for. 
ward, exclaiming, that they were all willing to enrol 
themselves. Abderrahman, persuaded that my action 
had contributed to excite this enthusiasm, instandy 
conceived the liveliest affection for me. 

“At the moment I had precipitated myself into 
the throng, unable to restrain, Ramiro had followed 
me, and stood at my side. Encouraged by my own 
gracious reception, I now presented him to the gene¬ 
ral, as my brother, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the same favour extended to him. 

“ When we withdrew from his presence, and found 
ourselves alone, Ramiro, assuming the manner ho 
had used in former days, in a tone of severity re¬ 
proved me for my precipitancy; for my venturing thus 
to engage myself and him in an unknown cause, and 
with the natural enemies of my country. I had 
nothing to say in my defence. I had acted under 
an irresistible impulse, without thought, without know¬ 
ledge, captivated by the appearance and eloquence 
of Abderrahman, and intoxicated by the sudden desire 
of glory with which the scene inspired me. 

“ Ramiro urged the necessity of endeavouring to 
effect our escape from the circumstances in which 
my rashness had involved him as well as myself, for 
the possibility of leaving me, seemed not to enter his 
mind. Whilst engaged in this discussion, our friend 
and servant, Balac, arrived. We had been separated 
from him in the crowd. The notice I had excited, 
and the provision that had been made for me, ren¬ 
dered it easy for him to discover me in the multitude. 
In the interval of our separation, he had made himself 
acquainted with the existing state of public affairs. 
The conspirators had succeeded—the good Alonzo 
had been deposed by the rebel nobles, and was now 
closely confined in the monastery of Abelia, and the 
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government was in the hands of his enemies. It 
would therefore not only be useless, but dangerous 
for us to go to Oviedo, which had been our inten¬ 
tion. 

“ In reply to our inquiries about Abderrahman, he 
told us he was not now making war on our country, 
that he was even in alliance with some Christian 
princes, who were aiding him in dethroning a usurper, 
who in his absence had seized the reins of govern¬ 
ment, and possessed himself of some of the principal 
cities within his jurisdiction. This information les¬ 
sened, if it did not remove Ramiro’s objections to the 
imprudent step I had taken; and seeing my determi¬ 
nation to remain under the protection of Abderrah¬ 
man, he silently, though very reluctantly, consented. 

“ Gifts of various kinds had been brought to us 
from that commander; among the most splendid, were 
suits of armour for Ramiro and myself. With what 
a childish delight and puerile vanity did I examine 
these things, with what pride did I invest myself with 
this rich armour, adorned with the same colours worn 
by the general himself. 

“ On quitting the city, the army directed its march 
towards a plain where the forces of the enemy were 
encamped. When we came up with them, I beheld 
without terror this armed multitude preparing for 
battle. The education I had received preserved me 
from feeling the timidity natural to my sex. Besides 
I was under the eye of Abderrahman, and thought 
only of justifying the opinion he had formed of my 
intrepidity. Having been informed by some of his 
officers of the cruelty and tyranny of the usurper, I 
looked on the young general as the liberator of an 
oppressed country—the asserterof his just rights, and 
therefore believed the troops under his command must 
prove invincible. I was smitten with the love of 
glory, and inspired with a degree of courage that 
belonged neither to my sex nor age. Yet my natural 1 
sensibility was not destroyed j emotions of horror and 
pity filled my bosom, at the idea of the destruction 
of life that was about to take place; that this immense 
multitude had met solely to destroy each other. A 
glance from the eye of Abderrahman roused me from 
these gloomy thoughts. * His enemies are ferocious 
monsters!’ exclaimed I to myself, ■ and their destruc¬ 
tion will serve the cause of humanity.’ 

11 In this, my first battle, I fought with an intrepi¬ 
dity, which more than once fixed on me the attention 
of my commander. I felt that I was fighting in his 
presence, and insensible to danger, I sought only 
renown. 

“Ramiro, always by my side, was solely occupied 
in warding off the strokes aimed at me. He braved 
death, without Beeking glory, forgetting his own 
safety amidst the dangers of the most sanguinary 
conflict; it was of me alone he thought, he interposed 
his body ns a rampart to shield mine, and if he at¬ 
tacked others, it was not to conquer them, but to 
defend me. 

“ We gained the victory; one half of the enemy’s 
army was cut to pieces, the rest took to flight. 
Never shall I forget the horror with which I was 
seized, when, after the combat was over, I traversed 
the field of battle, covered as it was with the dead 
and dying. I was weeping with remorse and com¬ 
passion over this sad spectacle, when they came on 
the part of Abderrahman to seek me. I found him 
in the midst of his victorious troops. -- The reception 
he gave me, immediately dissipated the terrible im¬ 


pressions made on me by the awful scene I had just 
witnessed. 

“ The moment he saw, he advanced to meet me, 
took me in his arms and loaded me with praises. 
My heart beat with joy, yet his caresses embarrassed 
me; involuntarily I turned my eyes towards Ramiro, 
who was hovering near me. His sad and stem air 
intimidated.me—I trembled, I blushed—but was not 
therefore the less sensible to the happiness and glory 
of thus publicly obtaining such flattering testimonies 
of the approbation of my general. 

“ A second battle, which took place a few days 
afterwards, decided the contest. Abderrahman, with 
his own hand, destroyed the invader of his rights, 
whose troops immediately laid down their arms and 
surrendered to the conqueror. 

“ By this victory he was left in possession of un¬ 
disputed power. Being at the head of a large, well 
appointed, and victorious army, he soon after esta¬ 
blished himself on the throne of Cordova. 

“Notwithstanding the cares of Ramiro, I had, 
during the last battle, received a slight wound in my 
right side, the blood issuing from which had Btained 
my armour. When Abderrahman perceived this, he 
ordered me to be carried into his own tent, and 
called on his own surgeon to examine and dress the 
wound. At this moment, Ramiro, who had closely 
followed me, darted forwards, threw himself between 
me and the surgeon, and forbade him to touch me. 
Astonished by such a strange and daring act, the 
Prince for a moment stood immovable, earnestly 
regarding us, as if thereby to discover the cause, 
then looking sternly on Ramiro, demanded in an 
imperious tone, an explanation of his conduct. Not 
sorry at finding so natural a pretext for discovering 
my Eecret to this young hero, who had taken such 
possession of my imagination, I prevented any reply, 
by crying out ‘ my lord, a single word will justify 
Ramiro—I am a woman! You behold in me the 
daughter of the virtuous Bennudo, the former king 
of the Asturias.’ 

“ These last words I pronounced emphatically; for 
knowing Abderrahman to be of royal birth, I felt a 
peculiar satisfaction in announcing my own illustrious 
rank. At this avowal, he made an exclamation ex¬ 
pressive of surprise, astonishment, joy and admiration. 
He fell at my feet, he seized my hands, and said all 
that the most ardent passion could inspire. 

“ The mystery is explained,” he cried, “ the mys¬ 
tery of that irresistible attraction which drew my 
heart to you from the first moment that I saw you! 
And you have exposed your precious life—exposed 
that tender form for me! Generous woman, take in 
remm, the heart, the hand, the crown of the humblest 
of your slaves!" 

“ This seductive language,' heard for the first 
time, made but too deep an impression on my soul, 
The eight of this conqueror, this heroic prince at 
my feet, constituting me the arbitress of his destiny, 
seemed a delightful dream, from which I dreaded 
being awakened. But even in this moment of intox¬ 
ication Ramiro was not forgotten, his idea passed 
across my mind, like a cloud over the brightness of 
the Bun, I timidly turned round to look at him, but 
he was no longer there—I watched for his reappear¬ 
ance, but he came not. The Prince’s tent was 
resigned entirely to my use, and my faithful Balac 
was appointed my especial attendant, and with all 
the courtesy of a Christian knight, the Moorish prince 
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submitted to every wish I expressed, and as he had 
promised, became the humblest of my Blaves. 

Dazzled as I was by my unexpected exaltation, 
not for a moment could I forget Ramiro, but when 
left to myself, counted the hours of his absence with 
indescribable anxiety. But the day passed, and he 
came not. On the next day we were to resume our 
march, and could I go without him? ought I not 
rather to resign the splendid destiny that awaited me, 
and remain with the companion of my life—the bro¬ 
ther, the friend—the only friend X had in the world. 
Remain to be his wife ?—ah! there was the point!— 
Any thing but that. Yet, could I disobey my father? 
I felt as if this was impossible. I was tom by con¬ 
flicts of opposing feelings, till the idea darted into my 
mind, that the decision depended not on me, that I 
had no choice, I was in the power of one who would 
not resign his rights over me, rights which I might 
deny, but could not oppose. And did I wish to op¬ 
pose them? oh! no. I rejoiced, and soon grew calm, 
though still impatient to see Ramiro and explain to 
him the necessity of my submission to my fate. At 
night, when I was preparing to retire to my couch, 
a paper was handed me which contained these words: 

• If you retain any sentiments of regard or compassion 
for the unfortunate Ramiro, I conjure you in the 
sacred name of your father, to observe his dying 
request, and not enter into the marriage state for two 
years. ITis dying request —by that most awful and 
solemn—that irrevocable command of your departed 
parent, I adjure you to be faithful to the promise you 
gave him. Be faithful to yourself, AdoBinda, aid I 
will not ask you to remember Ramiro.’ 

“These lines distressed—greatly distressed me: 
they proved incontestibly that the friend, the protec¬ 
tor of my youth, had abandoned me. How could I 
Bustain the absence of one who seemed a part of my 
very self—whose happiness was dear to me as my 
own. Ontil now, I knew not how dear he was to 
me; I was sensible—yes, now when it was too late, I 
discovered the strength of the sentiment which united 
me to him—now X perceived that vanity and ambition 
alone had excited the interest I felt for Abderrahinan. 

“But there was no alternative. All that remained' 
for me to do, was to adhere to the promise I had 
made my dying father. I need not detail the difii- 
culties I had to encounter in so doing. It was not 
easy to resist the suit of so impassioned, and I may 
add so imperious a lover. As a Christian and a 
princess, I finally prevailed. It was the policy of this 
ambitious prince to conciliate the good will of his 
Christian subjects, who were both numerous and 
powerful, and nothing could more effectually do it 
than choosing as the partner of his throne a Christian 
wife. 

“ The widow of Roderick, who had married the 
conqueror of her husband, set the example of con¬ 
nexions of this kind, and since that period many an 
alliance between the Moorish and Spanish princes 
had been cemented by such marriages. Being less 
zealous, the Infidels were more tolerant than the 
Christians, and on the payment of a certain tribute, 
they allowed their conquered subjects the free exercise 
of their religion. But I am wandering from my own 
story. The solemn manner in which Ramiro had 
conjured me to be faithful to my promise, deprived 
me of inclination as well as liberty to evade it. I 
had no tender pleadings of my own heart to resist. 
Ambition and vanity, not love, had thrown me into 


the power of Abderrahman, and the rank which he 
gave me at his court, fully satisfied every desire these 
passions excited. 

“The distress of mind I endured on first learning 
the abandonment of Ramiro, was soon dissipated by 
the gratifications of every kind that flattered my Belf- 
love. As I before said, Abderrahman, after hearing 
the history of my life, and the promise to which my 
faith was pledged, yielded to my detennination, on 
condition that the intended alliance should be publicly 
acknowledged, mid that I should live with him as his 
affianced bride. I had no inducement to decline a 
scheme that so well accorded with my own inclina¬ 
tion, and immediately after our arrival at Cordova, I 
was installed at court with all the honours, privileges 
and splendours attached to the consort of a monarch, 
and with that distinction which a Christian wife 
claimed over every other. 

“ Sensible of the powerful influence I had over 
this youthful prince, I vowed to use it only for the 
best and most beneficent purposes, hoping thereby, to 
atone for conduct which my own conscience as de¬ 
cidedly condemned, as Ramiro’s severer judgment 
could do; and by these resolutions I succeeded in 
dispelling the remorse I occasionally felt for having 
separated my destiny from that of the faithful friend 
to whom my father had determined to unite it. 

“ With rapture, therefore, did I listen to my lover 
when he declared that he desired supreme power only 
for the purpose of making his subjects happy, and 
that among these subjects, the Christians, for my 
sake should enjoy his especial favour. I exulted in 
the thought, that like another Esther, I would turn 
my favour with the king into a blessing on my people 
in their captivity. That if I could not release them 
from the tribute they had voluntarily agreed to pay, 
I would at least secure them from the exactions, the 
cruelties and oppression to which they were too often 
subjected by their conquerors. 

“ Inexperienced that I was—to believe that love 
could thus curb ambition, that benevolence was the 
motive that had led this aspiring soldier to seek vic¬ 
tory and power! But I lived amid brilliant illusions 
and knew myself as little as I did others. Eor did I 
not deceive myself, when I ascribed the satisfaction 
I felt at my exaltation to the power it gave me to 
do good to my fellow ChristianB. How should we 
acknowledge to others our secret motives, when we 
thus hide them from ourselves, and clothe our lowest 
and vilest desires in the garb of generosity and bene¬ 
volence? Yet, such is the fact, and thus did I recon¬ 
cile myself to a condition which religion, filial piety, 
and gratitude, alike condemned. 

“ The first day I assumed the garments of my sex 
and was arrayed in the brilliant and sumptuous rai¬ 
ment prepared for me, I was led by Abderrahman 
into a hall, whose walls were covered with mirrors. 
Knowing I was ignorant of the existence of such 
things, he wished to enjoy my astonishment. My 
surprise was indeed extreme at beholding myself, Buch 
as I now appeared, and seeing my image thus multi¬ 
plied around me. Yet, my delight and admiration 
equalled not what I felt on my first discovery of the 
personal beauty I possessed, when I beheld it reflected 
in the fountain; nor rich and splendid as was my pre¬ 
sent dress did it excite that vanity, or those vivid 
sensations of pleasure which I had experienced when 
I first saw myself decked with my mother’s jewels. 
Since then I had become acquainted with glory, and 
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felt raised above the puerile vanity of personal beauty 
or adornment. 

“ The first six months passed with inconceivable 
rapidity and delight. The charm of novelty gave an 
interest to the most trifling objects around me; and 
as this wore off, brilliant fbtes, grand tournaments, 
amusements the most gay and various which love 
and gallantry could devise, left me neither time nor 
possibility for reflection But above all other sources 
of gratification, the evidences of the love of the people 
for their king filled me with most exultation and 
delight, as they made me better satisfied with myself, 
since his virtues only could excuse me in my own 
eyes for my violation of my father’s expressed wish, 
for my treachery to my best and earliest friend. Alas, 
these evidences of the people’s love, were as unreal 
as the other pleasures in which I so lavishly indulged. 
Familiarity soon stripped these vain pleasures of their 
charm, soon dissolved the enchantment in which I 
was bound, and by degrees, I saw things in their true 
colours. My heart was restless and uneasy, it con¬ 
fessed a void, which pomp and grandeur could not 
fill; a void that was never felt in the solitude of the 
desert, until it was invaded by vanity and ambition. 
Vanity and ambition were now more than satisfied; 
they were satiated; yet, they could not give me 
those gay spirits, those pure delights, that cheerful 
content which I had enjoyed in the obscurity and 
poverty of my early days. 

“ No self reproaches embittered those simple and 
innocent days! But now, when the gloss of novelty 
had worn off, and pomp and pleasure could no longer 
charm, I felt all I had lost, in losing my best and 
truest friend. His stem and simple virtues, rose in 
contrast with the specious and dazzling qualities of 
Abderrahman, and made me sensible of his superior 
merit. One of the first circumstances that awakened 
reflection, was the increasing appearance of poverty 
and misery among the people, which I met with in 
my rides through the city, and which I had hitherto 
overlooked, absorbed and dazzled as I was by the 
novel splendours which surrounded me. When I 
described to the king the pain this discovery occa¬ 
sioned me, he replied that these sufferings of the 
people were the effect of the barbarous oppression 
and tyranny of hiB predecessor, and that he was devi¬ 
sing means to relieve the misery of his subjects. 
Believing that this relief might immediately be effected 
by the distribution of money, I proposed this should 
be done, even were half his treasures requisite for the 
purpose. He smiled, and bade me tranquillize my 
mind on this point, as he would do all that was ne¬ 
cessary. X followed this advice the more readily, as 
I hoped by giving up my own peculiar possessions, 
that I should greatly lessen the misery X had wit¬ 
nessed. 

“ Soon, the people, on discovering my sensibility 
to their sufferings, addressed themselves immediately 
to me, particularly the Christians, who were the most 
oppressed class. Whenever I appeared in public, I was 
surrounded by these poor wretches, whose pallid looks 
and piteous cries went to my very heart and induced 
me to seclude myself from their sight. But this did 
not secure me from their solicitations; petition on 
petition was addressed to me, urging me to intercede 
in their behalf, to have their wrongs redressed and 
the imposts laid on them taken ofij or reduced. On 
examining into the justice of these remonstrances, 
what was my surprise and sorrow on discovering 


that far from alleviating the grievances occasioned by 
the cruel tyranny of his predecessor, Abderrahman 
had himself loaded his already impoverished subjects 
with new taxes, and that the sums thus extorted from 
their poverty, were lavished on those brilliant festivals 
and pompous spectacles with which I had been so 
flattered and delighted. This frightful discovery filled 
me with horror. I instantly despoiled myself of my 
superb jewels and magnificent robes, and clothing 
myself in plain garments, repaired to the king. 

“ ‘Abderrahman!’ exclaimed 1, 1 while your people 
groan in misery, thus will X appear before you. I 
have dismissed the rausicians,the train of slaves, the 
gorgeous paraphernalia with which you surrounded 
me. No longer will I participate in those luxurious 
pleasures purchased by the sufferings of your unhappy 
subjects, of my wretched countrymen. If I cannot 
relieve, I will at least share in their deprivations. 
If you really love me, you will appreciate, will ap¬ 
prove my sentiments. If my esteem has value in 
your eyes, you know how to regain it. If not, feel¬ 
ing myself absolved from my engagements to you, by 
duty and by virtue, I will break the tie which now 
unites us. Christian princes, now your allies, will 
vindicate my cause, and free me from your power.’ 

“ My demeanour, during this discourse, the impe¬ 
rative tone in which I spoke, the decision of my 
manner, and his own interests, made a powerful im¬ 
pression on him. He attempted to justify himself, 
and persuade me I had been imposed on. In this he 
did not entirely succeed; but my simplicity and igno¬ 
rance of affairs, made me yield so far to his repre¬ 
sentations, that I left him with the persuasion that 
the evils complained of had been greatly exaggerated, 
and we parted, not with the good will and confidence 
previously entertained for each other, but better satis¬ 
fied than might have been expected. In consequence 
of the deep interest I had taken in the public griev- 
vances, the king so far yielded to my wishes, as to 
lessen the prodigal expenditures of the court, to re¬ 
strict luxury, and give up the costly spectacles on 
which such immense sums had been lavished. In 
urging on him these measures, I endeavoured to im¬ 
press on his mind, that he thereby not only relieved 
his people, but promoted his own greatness. ‘ I would 
not, Abderrahman,’ said I, ‘ use the influence love 
gives me over you, as Egilona, the widow of Roder¬ 
ick, UBed her power over Abdalaziz, Like me, she 
was raised above all tho favourites of the seraglio, 
and treated with the submission and respect claimed 
by Christian queens. The ascendancy which her fine 
qualities and exquisite beauty gave her over the noble 
and generous Abdalaziz, instead of checking his am¬ 
bition and love of magnificence, urged him on to 
excesses which alienated from him the confidence 
and regard of his officers and friends, tempted him to 
usurp the sovereign power, and finally cost him his 
life; oh, no! be it mine to confirm to you the love 
and confidence of your friends and subjects, and the 
friendship of your Christian allies.’ 

“ I trusted that my endeavours had proved success, 
fill. Largesses were distributed among the people. 
Beggars no longer thronged the streets—no more 
petitions were addressed to me—consequently, I be¬ 
lieved that the most burdensome taxes were abolished 
and that Abderrahman by his benevolent cares and 
just administration, had established peace and plenty 
throughout the city, and for more than a year I re¬ 
mained under this pleasing delusion. 
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<• Although I Btill continued the supreme object of 
the king’s regard, I was no longer as happy as X had 
been—for he was no longer in my eyes so great and 
good as he had once appeared. Every day’s expe¬ 
rience made me more sensible of the loss I had sus¬ 
tained in Ramiro, whose image, clothed in sadness, 
was continually present to my fancy. The tender¬ 
ness, sincerity, and simplicity of his attachment, 
better satisfied my heart than the impassioned love of 
Abderrahman, who, since my knowledge of his faults, 
every day lost more and more in my esteem. Pros¬ 
perity has a tendency to enervate the mind and har¬ 
den the heart—even this heroic and amiable prince 
began to feel its baneful influence; the effects of 
which became visible even to me, who saw him only 
in his happiest mood. I began to languish for free¬ 
dom, and grew weary of my splendid slavery—yet 
how break the fetters which bound me. Voluntarily 
he would not let me depart—to appeal to a Christian 
prince, would involve him in war, and expose him to 
the loss of his still unconfirmed crown—as his inde¬ 
pendence of the Caliph could not be maintained, if 
deserted by his allies—and gratitude and honour for¬ 
bade my making such a return for his generous and 
devoted attachment. 

■■'When I came to Cordova, Balac, our faithful do¬ 
mestic, had followed me. I had established him in a 
house at a little distance from the city, in the midst 
of a garden which it was his delight to cultivate. 
Thither I sometimes went, and could I have gone 
alone, should have found comfort in indulging myself 
in retrospections of the post. But this was not al¬ 
lowed—Abderrahman always accompanied me. Near 
this spot was a riding course, where he often amused 
and exercised himself, being extravagantly fond of 
horsemanship, and as I excelled in it, he loved to 
have me with him, to witness my skill, and to ex¬ 
hibit his own. One day, when I thus accompanied 
him, he mounted a courser whose fire and impetuosity 
required all his skill, and was in full career, when 
some unexpected object startled the horse, who, dart¬ 
ing off with the speed of lightning, in attempting to 
clear the barrier, fell, and threw the king to the 
ground. My cries brought all the scattered atten- 
dants round us, and among the rest Balac, who had, 
as he always did, come from his garden to attend on me. 
The moment that he perceived the king was stunned 
and insensible, though not materially hurt, he drew 
near to me unperceived, the attention of every one 
being engaged by the king, and slipping a piece of 
folded parchment into my hands, whispered, ■■ Read 
this when alone—my life depends on your discretion.” 

•■ Abderrahman soon recovered, and desired to return 
immediately to the city, as he had been but slightly 
hurt. 

■■ The moment I found myself alone, I eagerly un¬ 
folded the note and read the following words, <■ On 
the night of the day when you receive this, I will be 
at midnight in the east court of the palace; come 
thither alone, and open the small green gate; I have 
things of importance to reveal to you.” 

“ Filled with alarm and inquietude, I was punctual 
at the hour indicated, and opened the gate for the 
admission of Balac, whom I conducted through a 
private passage to a closet exclusively set apart for 
hours in which I was never intruded on. Judge 
what I felt when this virtuous old man thus addressed 
me. 

■■ ■ They deceive you, Adosinda—the people who 


surround you are the slaves and dependants of the 
king, on whose will depends life or death. The pe¬ 
titions addressed to you, are by his orders suppressed 
—the grievances of the people are greater than ever 
—you no longer see those sufferers—but if the 
streets are clear of mendicants, it is because they 
have been removed to prisons. A barbarous edict 
forbids misery to make any appeal to compassion. 
Silence on this subject has been imposed on your 
attendants, and I hqve been menaced with death 
should I dare to discover to you the truth. Watched 
with indefatigable vigilance, for more than six months 
have I been seeking an opportunity to convey to you 
the lines I put into your hands this morning. Open 
your eyes Adosinda—the daughter of the great and 
good Bermudo must not espouse a tyrant, who, not¬ 
withstanding the interested alliances formed with our 
princes, is the enemy and persecutor of Christians—it 
is for the sake of the tribute they pay, and not from kind¬ 
ness and toleration, that our countrymen are allowed 
the free exercise of their religion. Ally not yourself 
with the natural adversary of your country and faith. 
No happiness, no peace will you find in a union for¬ 
bidden alike by law and by religion. Is not infamy 
affixed to the names of the women whose example 
you have pleaded; and are not those who preferred 
poverty and misery to such unnatural alliances, 
venerated by the wise and good, and thfiir names 
enrolled among those of saints7 Oh beloved daughter 
of my beloved master, let these faithful arms which 
so often carried you in your infancy, now bear you 
far away from the unhallowed grandeur that has se¬ 
duced your inexperience—let these grey hairs remind 
you of the father you have lost, and in my voice, 
listen to the advice he would have given.’ 

“‘Buthow is it possible?’ interrupted I, ‘even 
were I willing—besides harsh as he has been to 
others, to me he has been’— 1 Oh stop,’ said the old 
man—‘ believe me he has been your greatest enemy— 
he has drawn you from your best and truest friend 
on earth, and if you remain, he will pluck you from 
heaven itself; yes, he will pervert your faith—he 
will destroy your soul. Child of my master, I will 
not, cannot leave you to perdition. See these old 
limbs prostrate at your feet, see these gray hairs in 
the dust before you.’ As he said this, he sunk on the 
ground and embraced my knees. This I could not 
resist, my hesitation was conquered. ‘ Rise friend of 
my father,’ I exclaimed, ‘Adosinda will quit a 
throne, and him who sits upon it, and will follow 
you to poverty, obscurity, or death!’ 

“ ‘ Thank the God of heaven,’ cried Balac, clasping 
his hands; 1 come precious soul, come leave this un¬ 
holy place.’ At these words I burst into team, I 
could no longer control the strong and contending 
emotions which rent my bosom. Yes, contending 
emotions, for now, the moment of abandoning Ab¬ 
derrahman was arrived; I felt an invincible repug¬ 
nance to leave him, or the power and magnificence 
that encompassed me; at the thought of Ramiro too, 
my heart sunk within me; shame, pride, anxiety, 
overwhelmed me when I thought of him. But my 
word was pledged and I could not retract; Balac 
would hear of no delay, and after some consultation, 
the mode of my escape was agreed on. I gave him 
the casket of my mother’s jewels, and bade him dis¬ 
pose of them, being determined to carry nothing of 
all that Abderrahman’s generous love had lavished 
on me. On the fourth night from the present, I 
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promised to meet him in the Bame place, to fly with 
him from this place to our cabin in the wilderness. 

« When left to myself, reflection soon reconciled me 
to the determination I had made. Instead of allow¬ 
ing my fancy to dwell on those qualities which had 
dazzled and misled me, I enumerated all the faults, 
the weaknesses, the vices of the great and magnifi¬ 
cent prince. I hardened my heart against even the 
suggestions of gratitude, by fixing my mind on the 
proofs of dissimulation and tyranny Balac had pre¬ 
sented to my view. I well knew that they must be 
exaggerated by the zeal of the devout old man ; yet I 
dwelt on them in all their aggravation, that I might 
with the less regret fulfil my duty. In consequence, 
the image of the young hero, who had seduced my 
imagination, rather than my heart, gave place to that 
of the tyrant, whom Balac had depicted. Yet, it was 
not without a pang I saw him leave my apartment, 
with the conviction that I should see him no more. 
Ambition, vanity, glory, gratitude, these Ii sacrificed 
on the altar of duty. This was a martyrdom of the 
passions, requiring, perhaps, more resolution than a 
martyrdom of the body. 

“On the appointed night Balac returned. I had 
taken every precaution necessary to insure my escape; 
it was safely and happily effected. The first hours 
of the morning had always been devoted to the exer¬ 
cises of my religion, and my Beclusion and retirement 
at those hours were never violated by any of my at- 
tendants. My flight, therefore, would not be dis¬ 
covered until the morning was far advanced, by which 
time I should be out of reach of pursuit. Whether 
any was made, I have never known. 

“ My faithful attendant had provided fleet horses, 
and made every preparation his experience suggested, 
to conceal my departure, and to insure my safety. 
Leaving the public routes, and thickly populated dis¬ 
tricts, we directed out flight towards the wild and 
solitary Sierra, which, on the north, bounds the fer¬ 
tile plain on which Cordova stands. As I ascended 
those barren heights, before I plunged into their dark 
and rocky defiles, I turned to take a last look of the 
Edell I left behind, of that wide, and verdant and glit¬ 
tering plain, watered by the Betis, whose clear and 
silvery stream wound among innumerable plantations 
of olive, pomegranites and oranges, among vineyards 
and cornfields, gardens and groves. 

“ From amidst this sea of yerdure Cordova rose, 
crowned with towers and domes, on whose summits 
glittered the crescent and the cross; symbols of the 
two religions professed by her inhabitants. The first 
rays of the morning sun were brightening the rich 
and lovely scene, when with a sigh I could not re¬ 
press, I turned away, and pursued the road that led 
to my obscure and mountain home. 

“ After passing the dreary Sierra, we descended into 
the level country, and by circuitous roads pursued our 
way to the Asturias, and without any interruption or 
misadventure, regained the deep mountain recesses, 
where my early days had been passed in such happy 
ignorance and perfect tranquillity. 

“ When we reached our former dwelling, what was 
my astonishment to find it greatly enlarged and im¬ 
proved; the garden in high cultivation, and every 
object within sight, indicating the place to be inhab¬ 
ited. Agitated with strange feelings, full of vague 
ideas, I turned from the habitation, and hastened to 
the ruined Tower, that I might pour out my full heart 
on the grave of my father, for the idea that the 


place I once filled in the heart of Ramiro might be 
occupied by another, as well as that in my former 
dwelling, sadly oppressed me, although I could not 
but acknowledge, that should this be the case, I had 
no right to complain. Overwhelmed by these appre¬ 
hensions, my trembling limbs could scarcely sustain 
me; yet wishing to go alone, I declined the offered 
support of my good old servant. 

“ I reached the Tower, but so changed were all the 
objects within, that I scarcely recognized it as the 
place I had left. The turf-covered grave was con¬ 
cealed beneath a superb Mausoleum of white marble; 
over which hung two alabaster lamps, suspended by 
chains of gold—I approached—on the pedestal were 
engraved these words, 

1 Filial piety and gratitude haven erected this 
monument to one of the best of fathers and most 
virtuous of men .’ 

‘“0 my brother!’ exclaimed I, ‘whilst I aban¬ 
doned thee, thou hast fulfilled, my duties—these thy 
pious cares, prove at least that thou still livest— 
prove that fortune has smiled on thee. It is then 
only for myself I need weep.’ 

“ I was interrupted by the sound of approaching 
footsteps—I turned to look, and beheld a young and 
lovoly woman. In answer to my eager inquiries, she 
told me, she and her husband inhabited my former 
dwelling. Could this husband be any other than Ra¬ 
miro, was my first thought; speechless and almost 
stunned, I could ask no fiirther questions. Every 
hope seemed blasted—for the conviction forced itself 
on me, that hopes of reunion with Ramiro had been 
indulged, and that a deep rooted affection for him had 
lived, though unacknowledged, in my inmost heart, 
and had given me the resolution, which I had de¬ 
ceived myself into believing was taken from a sense 
of duty, to relinquish Abderrahman and his throne. 

“ I 'eft the Tower and turned my steps to the 
spot where I had left Balac, intending to quit this 
place, and for ever to conceal from Ramiro what I 
had abandoned, and what I had hoped to find. 

“ As I advanced along that path on which I had 
once bestowed so much labour, and where the shrubs 
and flowers were blooming with increased beauty 
and vigour, I sighed to think they bloomed, but my 
hopes were withered. Before I proceeded far, I was 
met by Balac accompanied by a young man. Feel¬ 
ing, more prompt than reflection, imparted to me the 
joyful confidence that he it was, who must be the hus¬ 
band of the lovely young woman who followed me. 
Of what a heavy load was my heart instantly relieved. 

“ I was not deceived. From this happy couple I 
learned that an illustrious warrior, who had com¬ 
manded a fortress not far distant from this place, 
having discovered them in a hamlet near the fortress 
in a state of great distress, had most generously re¬ 
lieved their wants, and given them their present dwel¬ 
ling; that he had surrounded them with every com¬ 
fort, and only required in return that they should pre¬ 
serve the house and garden, and the path to the 
Tower in good order, and attend to supplying the 
lamps of the sepulchre. That he occasionally visited 
the tower, where he was ever a welcome visiter. 
These, and other circumstances, they related in the 
glowing language of gratitude. 

“ This, then, was the work of Ramiro; he some¬ 
times revisited this spot'. Could I longer doubt his- 
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continued attachment to the companion of his infan¬ 
cy 1 No, my belief of its continuance amounted to 
conviction. I resolved to remain with the happy 
couple, and to despatch Balac to Ramiro with an ac¬ 
count of all that had befallen me. From his great 
exploits he had obtained the command of armies, and 
his name, known far and wide, was blessed wherever 
it was heard, as his generosity and goodness equalled 
his valour. Such was the story of these grateful 
peasants. There could be no difficulty in finding a 
personage so renowned, although our hosts knew 
not where he was; but, being in the service of the 
king Alonzo, Balac determined to proceed directly to 
Oviedo, the capital of the kingdom, where it was 
most likely to find him. I whiled away the time in 
listening to the details of what Ramiro had done, of 
ail his brave exploits and noble actions, which they 
had gathered from the people of the towns and ham¬ 
lets to which they carried their superfluous produce. 
I revisited, too, every spot endeared to me by recol¬ 
lection of my infant years. How different did the 
great and busy world appear to me on this my return 
to solitude, from the picture my fancy had drawn of 
it. I then imagined regal pomp and grandeur to be 
a state of as perfect happiness as heaven itself. In 
truth I had no other idea of heaven; the only descrip¬ 
tion I had read of it being that in the revelations, 
where the crowns of glory, the walls, pavements, 
and fruit trees of the new Jerusalem being all of 
gold, jasper, and precious stones, and the heavenly 
rewards promised to the just being dazzling robes 
and eternal crowns, I naturally concluded, that 
these things constituted the greatest felicity man 
could enjoy. My young imagination being filled 
•with such ideas, I longed for these objects with the 
fervour with which pious souls long for heaven; not 
knowing that the language of Scripture was merely 
figurative, and described only spiritual joys. The 
illusions of fancy were now dispelled. I had become 
acquainted with realities, and discovered that crowns 
and gold, and precious stones and magnificent gar¬ 
ments, could not satisfy the desires of an affectionate 
heart. In the midst of the honours, the splendours, 
the pleasures of a sumptuous court, often, often had 
my spirit fainted within me, and my heart yearned for 
the dear and simple joys of my childhood—for the 
companion of those happy days. Often when wearied 
of pompous pleasure—of the restraints of ceremony— 
of the confinement to which my exalted condition 
condemned me, have I longed to be restored to the 
exhilarating sports, the wild scenery, the unrestricted 
freedom of my native mountains. 

“ In the calmness of my present retreat—in the 
dear and familiar objects which surrounded me—in 
the beauty and majesty of nature my soul was sooth- 
ed, my spirit was refreshed. 

“ More time than I imagined necessary for Balac 
to go and return, had now elapsed, and I began to 
grow anxious and impatient. Buried in the deepest 
and loneliest recesses of the rocks, I endeavoured to 
prepare myself for melancholy tidings. At other 
times, when my growing fears yielded to long 
cherished hopes, I would climb some high and pro¬ 
jecting cliff that commanded a view of the distant 
plains that extended far beyond the foot of the 
mountains, and watch for the return of my messen¬ 
ger. At last he came; and he came not alone. 
Ramiro, followed by a numerous and splendid train— 
Ramiro himself, came. Changed as were the exter¬ 


nal circumstances that environed him, his heart re¬ 
mained unaltered; he came to offer me a throne, and 
claim me for his bride! 

“It was as we sat together at the foot of the noble 
monument he had raised to my father, that he gave 
me a narrative of what had befallen him since our 
separation. Convinced that I could not be happy in 
obscurity, after obtaining from me the promise, or 
rather, in full confidence that I would be governed 
by that given my father, of not marrying for two 
years, he had left me, with the determination, within 
that period, to win a glory and renown which might 
satisfy my ambition, and induce me to share his 
destiny. With these views he had returned to the 
Asturias, resolved to enter the service of some 
Christian prince—of Alonzo, should he be restored 
to his freedom and his throne. On his arrival at 
Oviedo, he found that city tom by factions. The 
rebel nobles Btill held their king in confinement, but 
were so divided among themselves, each aspiring to 
fill the vacant throne, that tho party of the conspira¬ 
tors was much weakened by their division, whilst 
that of the people, faithful adherents to the prince, 
was strengthened by the increasing calamities inflicted 
on them by the absence of their good king. Such 
was the state of public affairs when Ramiro reached 
the capital. Theudis, a man of great quality and in- 
fluence, was the head of the king’s party; to him 
Ramiro repaired, and offered his services in behalf of 
his captive monarch, and begged he might be employ¬ 
ed in such as were most hazardous and difficult. His 
zeal and devotion soon gained the confidence of 
Theudis; he intrusted to him the most confidential 
and dangerous share of the enterprise he was pre¬ 
paring for the restoration of Alonzo. To his charge 
was given the band of faithful adherents, who were 
to make good their entrance into the monastery' of 
Abelia, which was surrounded by the guards of the 
conspirators—then to open the gates to Theudis and 
his followers. The enterprise succeeded; and the 
people on receiving the glad tidings rose in multitudes, 
and joining the parly who had achieved his libera- 
tion, carried the good Alonzo in triumph to Oviedo, 
and replaced him on his throne. Theudis made 
known to the king the zeal and devotion of Ramiro, 
who on learning that the young soldier was the 
adopted son of his former friend and benefactor, Ber- 
mudo, acknowledged him as his kinsman, gave him 
a high and confidential place near his person, and 
after having for some time made him his companion 
in various campaigns, raised him to the command of 
his army, confident that what he wanted in expe¬ 
rience would be made up by fidelity; a quality more 
essential, in the existing state of his affairs, than 
military skill. In this station Ramiro had gained 
several signal victories over die Moors, and by his 
clemency, moderation, and liberality, had endeared 
himself to the people. Within the last two months, 
Alonzo finding himself weak and infirm through age, 
had summoned an assembly of the Btates, to whom 
he warmly recommended his cousin Don Ramiro, 
for his successor; and upon his election, had re¬ 
signed to him the administradon of affairs, after a 
reign of forty-four years. With the narrative of 
Ramiro, I have blended the account given me by Ba¬ 
lac, of his victories, his virtues, his popularity; cir¬ 
cumstances omitted by the modesty of the hero of 
this eventful tale, in his own account. 

“ ‘And now,’ said Ramiro, when he had termina- 
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ted his recital, * X have come Adosinda, to conduct 
you to the presence of the friend of your father—of 
my benefactor—the venerable and good Alonzo. I 
have come to lead you to the throne your father for. 


merly abdicated—to claim a fulfilment of the wishes 
of that beloved and venerated parent; and in uniting 
our destinies, to unite our endeavours to render our 
people happy.’ ” 
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EVENING AMUSEMENTS AT HOME. 


BY MRS, S. J. HALE. 


“ I am first this time . 11 said the schoolmaster. 

“ Yes, CouBin Charles has proved himself a most 
recreant knight,” Baid Ellen Marvin, with a half play¬ 
ful, half pouting curl of her pretty lip; “ he promised 
to come to tea, and we waited till half past six. It 
is too bad to break promises in this careless way.” 

11 Why Ellen, child, you forget that men often 
have business which they cannot leave,” said Mrs. 
Marvin. 

«No, my dear mother, I don't forget that men 
always urge this excuse of business 1 business!” said 
Ellen. “ It is a very convenient word for them, but 
a poor excuse in my mind for disappointing friends 
and destroying the pleasures of a social party.” 

“ And this important business is often only the 
smoking of a cigar, more or less, or taking a siesta, 
or a lounge,” said the schoolmaster. 

“ You wrong Charles there,” said Ellen, quickly; 
“ he never smokes, and I am sure that dozing or 
lounging has not detained him." 

“ Why then blame his delay, if it has been invo¬ 
luntary and unavoidable?” inquired the schoolmaster, 
archly. 

Ellen’s bright cheek deepened, and she might have 
been a little embarrassed in her reply; but Charles 
Howard at that moment made his appearance, and 
gave such good reasons for his tardiness as satisfied 
his cousin, and no other had been disposed to blame 
him. 

“ And now for the story,” said Ellen, «I hope it 
is a real romance,” 

“Not a falsehood?” inquired the schoolmaster. 

“ Oh no—not exactly fiction, which I think a 
much prettier word than falsehood, but something 
a little mysterious and marvellous. I do hate your 
1 common lot’ poems and stories, which always Beem 
stereotyped from every day life,” said Ellen. 

“ Every day life, as you call it, is full of pathos, 
beauty, and sublimity,” said the schoolmaster. “ It 
is the field where genius finds its fairest flowers, the 
spring from whence is drawn its purest draught.” 

w Oh, I do not question the power of genius,” said 
Ellen, “ but I still think the matter of fact manner in 
which some of our popular writers detail unimportant 
particulars, and draw out a story by dwelling on 
trifling incidents, such as we all know are constantly 
happening in common life, is very tedious and ridicu¬ 
lous, Such an array of facts always reminds me of a 


dolorous Bong , 4 a pair of verses,’ the woman called 
it, which our cook used to sing. It described the 
manner in which a young man was killed by the bite 
of a rattlesnake. I recollect the first Btanza ran 
thus”—and with a demure face, Ellen, in the true 
old-fashioned ballad Btyle, sung, or rather recited in a 
singing tone, the following lines i 

“In Springfield mountain there did dwell, 

A likely youth, as I’ve heard tell— 

A likely youth, juBt twenty-one, 

Lqflenant Curtis’ only son. 

“ One summer morning he did go 
Down In the meadow for to mow— 

He mowed around, till he did feel, 

A pisen sarpent bite his heel— 

Bite hia heel— 

Bile his heel— 

A pisen sarpent bito his heel l” 

A hearty laugh from her hearers was the chorus, as 
Ellen concluded her performance. 

“ That you call matter-of-fact poetry,” said the 
schoolmaster. 

“ Yes”— 

“And persuade yourself that it is the array of these 
facts which makes it ridiculous?” added the school¬ 
master. 

“Certainly,” replied Ellen. “The death of an 
only son would he no subject for mirth, if it were not 
for the absurd way in which it is described. 

«It is not more minute, however, than the descrip¬ 
tion of the terrible catastrophe in ‘Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter,*” replied the schoolmaster. “Do you 
recollect when the lovers embarked”—and he re¬ 
peated, 

* The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her— 

When oh I too strong for human hand, 

The tempeBt gather’d o’er her. 

* And still they rowed amid the roar 

Of waters wild prevailing— 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore— 

His wrath was turned to wailing. 

1 For sore dismay’d, through Btorm and shade, 

His child he did discover, 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

Mnd one was round her loverP 

“ A very particular description of facts, you per- 
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ceive Ellen,” continued the schoolmaster; then he 
repeated in a tone of deep and thrilling emotion, that 
burst of agony from the repentant father: 

* Come back! come back! he cried in grief, 

Across this stormy water; 

And I’ll forgive your Highland chief— 

My daughter I oh I my daughter 1' 

«There is hardly in our language,” resumed the 
schoolmaster, after a long pause, which no one had 
seemed inclined to break, * a poem more fraught with 
the power of moving our deepest emotions—hope, 
fear, love, admiration, pity, horror—than this; yet it 
describes but a simple, and, in Europe, not uncom¬ 
mon scene, a lady eloping with her lover. And, 
moreover, the whole is so particularly described, that 
it seems as it were painted before us.” 

“Yes," interrupted Charles Howard, “an artist 
of soul and genius, like our Leslie, might embody 
the scene from the description almost as easily as 
though it were passing before his own eyes.” 

“ X wish Leslie would attempt it,” said the school¬ 
master. “ It is a subject worthy of his pencil. But 
what I was intending to say, is this—we do not feel 
these minute descriptions wearisome, when the sub¬ 
ject is properly managed, the groupings in good taste, 
and traits of character or features of scenery are 
brought out, as it were, by every trifling touch and 
word. But to do this a man must have the genius 
and taste of a Campbell" 

“ A poet of true genius always selects happy sub¬ 
jects for his muse,” said Ellen. 

“ It seems so only because he has the power to 
understand and describe their beauties,” said the 
schoolmaster, “The difference between Michael 
Angelo and a common sign painter. But here we 
are discussing the question of true genius when we 
should be listening to its creations. Come, Mr. 
Howard, we will now give you the floor.” 

“ And the chair, too,” said Ellen. “ Here, cousin 
Charles, take this seat, which is in the best light, and 
pray don’t make a single excuse, as you say, when I 
am invited to sine.” 

“ No, I will not, Ellen; only I must correct one 
impression—mine is not a creation of fancy—it is 
only the report of a curious case of mental hallucina¬ 
tion,” said the student, 

“Did it fall under your own observation?” in- 
quired the schoolmaster. 

“ The account was given me by the man who 
experienced it,” replied Charles. “ I made a record 
of his story at the time, in his own language, and 
shall read it from that memorandum. I wiBh I could 
give his intonations and expression of countenance, 
while he related it. We had been talking of a case 
of suicide, which had recently occurred, and of its 
probable cauBe, when he observed that he had been 
through the ordeal of temptation; and os I expressed 
a strong desire to hear the story, he related what I 
shall call 

CONFESSIONS OF A SUICIDE. 

• The temptations that assail our hearts; whence 
do they come ? It is easy enough to follow a train 
of reasoning to its source, but the involuntary sug¬ 
gestions of the imagination are inexplicable. 

1 1 recollect the first time I was assailed by the 
temptation to commit suicide. I was about nineteen, 
and had never contemplated death as an acquaintance 


I should choose to make, except through a vista of 
seventy years. Seriously, I had never thought of 
dying, only I knew that I could not live always. 
The world was a pleasant place, I had a pleasant 
portion for my share, and I wondered when I heard 
the repinings of those who found it all barren. It 
will never be thus to me, thought I. But it has been 
thus. 

* It was, I think, in the month of September, the 
first of the month, probably, for I recollect it was a 
very warm evening. I was fatigued, I had been 
at a gay party, and had danced with the fairest girl; 
my favourite girl, though it was not for her beauty 
that I loved her. But the dancing and excitement 
of the scene had completely wearied me; and when 
I threw myself into my own arm-chair, beside the 
open window, and looked out on the clear, calm, 
moonlit scene, I recollect I thought what blessed 
things rest and quiet were, and what fools men were 
to relinquish these for the pleasure, so called, of being 
squeezed and elbowed in a crowded apartment, suffo¬ 
cated with the heat, bewildered by the noise, and 
half blinded by the glare of lights. Such thoughts 
•might have crossed my mind before, but I never felt 
their truth till that moment. And as I looked on 
the moon and stars, that seemed so holy, calm, and 
beautiful, only. because they were removed beyond 
the sphere of man’s petty ambitions, I felt a wish 
that thrilled my heart, to go to them and be at Deace. 

‘“You must die, then!”—I thought I heard the 
words spoken, and I started up. I was not fright¬ 
ened. There was not, at that moment, any fear of 
death in my fancy. I looked around my chamber, 
where, by the moon’s clear light every object was 
revealed as plainly as at noon-day, to find the speaker. 

I was alone. After a few minutes’ investigation, I 
became convinced that the voice I fancied I had 
heard, was but the idea which had come from the 
depths of my own heart. I sat down to contemplate 
death.* It may appear incredible to those, who have 
only thought of it under the terrifying aspect of a 
Bick room; the coffin; the grave; the pale mourners, 
and the separation from all we know and love, to 
hear that death can come in a pleasant guise to such 
as are not sustained by the Christian’s hope. It did 
appear pleasant to me, for I thought only of the pri¬ 
vileges of spiritual beings—how they could be happy 
without satiety; and gain knowledge without being 
envied or obstructed; and move from one bright 
world to another through all the vast universe, with¬ 
out annoyance or fatigue. 

1 The world grew darker and the sky brighter ns 
I pondered, until I had come to the resolution that 
it was really gain to die; and I almost concluded to 
try the effect of an ounce of opium that very night, 
when a flash of lightning, which seemed to dart di¬ 
rectly from the sky, for I could discover no cloud, 
broke the chain of my speculations. I actually shook 
with horror and fright, when the idea of self-murder, 

I had been thus placidly contemplating, came home to 
my reason and conscience. 

‘ It was Borne months after this, indeed more than 
a year, before the image of suicide again arose, like 
a tempting spirit on my imagination. The thought 
to be sure, had occurred, but I resolutely drove it 
from me. I made one or two observations on this 
species of mental hallucination, which it may be well 
to describe. They may serve os hints to the moralist 
and metaphysician. 
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< In tracing the operations of my own mind, I can 
in almost every instance, feel that I was not prompted 
by any selfish cowardly wish of escaping pain or 
sorrow here; but it was disappointment in the plea- 
sures I had anticipated which made me willing to 
leave the world. 'Whenever an enjoyment in expec¬ 
tancy was before me, I invested it with the brilliancy 
of my own fancy. But, alas! for the reality. It was 

dull as the puns of S-, and blank as poor 0-’s 

rhymes. And then I could not help thinking what 
a poor, miserable world and life were ours. 

‘ Another observation I made was, that these mis¬ 
anthropic thoughts never obtruded themselves when 
I was engaged in business or studies. It was only 
when wearied with pleasures or their disappointments, 
that I was anxious to quit this worthless scene. The 
philanthropist may hence find new motives to urge 
on the young, the necessity, as well as advantages, 
of having some serious and useful pursuit. The desire 
to live in idleness should never be fostered in children. 
They ought not to hear it counted among the privi¬ 
leges of a gentleman or a lady, that he or she can 
afford to live without exertion. We should teach 
them that it is the perfection of happiness as well as 
character to be active; only as some kinds of labour 
are less congenial with particular minds, the privilege 
of choosing our occupation or profession, and the 
power of obtaining all the aids we may desire in its 
prosecution are the highest blessings earth bestows on 
its richest possessor, except that of doing good to 
others. 

1 1 could tell a long story of temptations, and the 
varied feelings which, without any real change of 
condition, at one time made life seem a boon an 
angel might covet, and at others, a curse from which 
a demon might shrink. But I will only relate the 
last struggle. 

‘ I had passed a brilliant winter. New York had 
never been so gay; balls, routs,dinners, plays, operas, 
had succeeded each other with that comet-like rapi¬ 
dity with which Fashion goes on, when her whirl is, 
at the outset, accelerated by what is popularly termed 
a rage. In the present case, there had been a great 
sensation at the beginning of the season, in the efforts 
made by some of the most potent fashionables, to 
entertain a titled and distinguished foreigner; this 
rage had been continued by the arrival, at suitable 
intervals, of some exquisites from other cities, parti¬ 
cularly Boston and Baltimore; with now and then 
an eminent senator or politician, or savan from Phi¬ 
ladelphia or Washington. 

1 Towards the close of the season, when it seemed 
ns if the ingenuity which had been studying to throw 
somewhat of novelty over the same hackneyed amuse¬ 
ments, must have become exhausted and give up the 
attempt in despair—at least, I certainly was in de¬ 
spair, and regarded every new fete as a plague from 
which I should have been glad to have escaped, even 
at the risk of encountering the cholera—at that time 
there arrived in our good city of Gotham, a gentle, 
man from the West Indies, with his two daughters 
and ward. The gentleman was reputed to be im¬ 
mensely rich, as all are who come from the West 
Indies; and his ward was, it was said, the heiress 
of millions. Yes, millions at first—afterwards this 
indefinite rumour was qualified, and two millions only 
assigned as her fortune. Even this modest sum was 
gradually diminished by the ill-natured and envious, 
till at length, some even doubted if she were really 


worth one million. These, of course, were your 
scrutinizing, calculating, common-sense characters, 
who always have in their mouth that old, musty pro¬ 
verb, “ All is not gold that glistens.” 

* For my own part, I never doubted that she was 
worth at least two millions. She was tolerably pretty, 
too, had large, loving, dark eyes, and beautiful glossy 
hair. I might have loved her, if my heart had not 
been partly enthralled by a dear little blue-eyed maid, 
with whom I had been acquainted from childhood. 
But, as her father was a clergyman, and she seldom 
went into gay society, I had seen very little of her 
for several previous months. And so—for I may as 
well be candid—I yielded to the temptation of mar¬ 
rying a rich wife, and paid my devoirs to the West 
Indian heiress. It waB not entirely a mercenary 
match, or at least I persuaded myself that I had no¬ 
bler motives. She was an orphan, and alone in the 
world. I intended to be a kind protector to her, to 
instruct her, to love her, if possible, and to take care 
of her money. 

' So I offered myself, and Bhe referred me to her 
guardian. He, after hearing my proposition, asked 
me very gravely, if I had the means, separate from 
my father’s fortune, of supporting an establishment. 

1 It was a Bimple question, yet it perplexed me 
exceedingly to reply. I had thought more of the 
money of the young lady than of my own meanB. I 
knew that my father, though reputed a rich man, ex¬ 
pended nearly all his income annually, and would 
not, indeed could not, allow me at that early age, 
sufficient to support a separate establishment. 

‘ “ Perhaps, young gentleman,” said the cool guar¬ 
dian, “ you are calculating on the fortune of my ward. 
I know that your American partiality for rich and 
distinguished strangers, usually endows every adven¬ 
turer with wealth and talents. It is a very conve¬ 
nient weakness for us foreigners. But in this case I 
should act dishonourably to take advantages froth it, 
which I probably might. My ward has no fortune— 
save one thousand pounds "—he dwelt most particu¬ 
larly on this part of his information. “ Her father 
was my most intimate friend; I therefore received 
her into my family as my own child, and while I live 
she shall never want for a home. If you love her, 
and Bhe is willing to marry you, I shall not object, 
provided I can feel assured that you are able to pro¬ 
vide for her support in the style she has been accus¬ 
tomed to live. She is amiable and good, and we 
love her very much, but she has little energy of cha. 
racter, and would never be any assistance to a hus¬ 
band who has his way to make in the world.” 

• What could I Bay to him? What did I say? you 
probably wish to know. It is no matter. I cannot 
now bear to think of that scene. I got off; and hur¬ 
ried home, and in my own chamber sat down to 
consider of my ways. All the follies of the winter; 
the precious time 1 had spent in the round of those 
amusements which had not amused me; the absurd 
ideas I had adopted, because they were current with 
the fashionables; but more than all, the exaggerated 
reports and false statements by which the world sup¬ 
ports its favourites or condemns its victims, seemed 
spread out as on a map or chronological table; and I 
easily traced my own course. It had been fantastic 
indeed. I had followed in the train of pleasure, while 
it had seemed as much drudgery as the tread-mill; 
and though I knew the general falsity of rumour and 
appearances, I had on the truth of such delusions 
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staked my chance of happiness for this life. I had 
wilfully tin-own away the opportunity of winning the 
affections of the girl I really loved; and I had endea¬ 
voured, and I feared successfully, to interest the heart 
of one for whom, divested of wealth, I now found I 
did not care a straw. But should I prove myBelf 
such a selfish villain as the desertion of her would 
stamp me 1 

‘ There would be none to vindicate or pity me; for 
though a mercenary marriage may be sometimes per¬ 
petrated among ub, yet it is no subject for boasting. 
To break off the negotiation at the point it had 
reached, would, I well knew, subject me to a torrent 
of gossip and censure. Ridicule and reproach await¬ 
ed me if I did not marry; if I did, why, a life of expe¬ 
dients, with a wife, who would be powerless to aid 
me, or understand me. I now Baw clearly that the 
education and character of the West Indian heiress 
were not Buch as I should have been satisfied with, 
if her expected fortune had not been allowed to atone 
for many deficiencies. 

‘ To be brief, I could not marry her; I dared not 
desert her, for—I will make a clean breast of it—I 
had hinted my Buccesswith the young lady to several 
of my associates, and had assumed high airs in con¬ 
sequence of winning such a rich heiress, and I knew 
that these were devices which return to plague the 
inventor. 

1 Besides, the season was almost over, and grown 
dull, and the delightful excitement it must afford my 
fashionable friends to dissect ray reputation, would 
be a temptation irresistible. I should be called a 
designing and dangerous man. Mothers would cen. 
sure me; daughters cut me; aunts—and the thought 
threw me into a cold perspiration, for I had always 
been a favourite with the elderly maidens—consign 
me to perdition. 

‘I could not endure this quizzing; and so I delibe¬ 
rately went out, at twelve at night, and purchased at 
several apothecaries’ shops—in small quantities, that 
my purpose might not be mistrusted—sufficient lau¬ 
danum to kill a dozen Chinese opium-eaters. Return¬ 
ing to my chamber, I locked the door, and drank the 
whole at once. 

‘ It was not till after I had swallowed the laudanum, 
that the certainty that I muBt really die in order to be 
dead, was made clear to my mind. It was then, as 
I may say, palpable. O, what agony I endured as I 
felt the cold grasp of the king of terrors was on me. 

I would have given the whole world, had it been 
mine, to have had the power of freeing myself from 
the opium. I would have accepted life on almost any 
terms of misery—only I could not bear the humilia. 
tion of being thought a coward, which summoning 
assistance then would fix on me. 

' from what I then suffered, I am persuaded there 
is no earthly misery so severe as an awakened con. 
science, and that of those who commit suicide and 
have an interval of reflection between the means and 
the end, there is not one in ten who would not, if they 
could, recall the rash and wicked deed. 

• What I should have done, (it makes my blood 
cold and my arteries rigid even now to think of my 
agonies,) I cannot say. Happily for me, a cousin of 
mine, who slept in the next chamber, was awakened 
by a raging tooth; he heard my groans, and finally 
succeeded in persuading me to open my door and 
explain the cause of my distress. In a few minutes 
my room was filled with the affrighted family. My 


parents, brothers, and sisters were around me in tears 
and terrors. The doctor was summoned in quick 
time, and though I repeatedly assured them all that I 
was willing to die, and would die; nevertheless, I 
blessed the sight of the doctor and his stomach pump, 
and bless them I shall till my dying day.’ 

"Is the story finished!” inquired Mrs. Marvin, 
with a look of disappointment. 

" All that he then told me,” said the student, 

11 But what became of the heiress ! Was she wil. 
ling to give up the engagement? Did he not tell 
you more of her 7” said Ellen. 

“Not then, for he told me his story in a stage 
coach, where we two were the only travellers, during 
the day. Just as he concluded, we reached the stage 
house where we were to separate. He gave me a 
warm invitation to visit him, if I ever travelled in 
Illinois, which you know I did last summer. There 
I again accidentally met Mr. Somers—that was his 
name. He so strongly insisted on my passing a day 
with him, that I could not refuse. The appearance 
of his wife, who was a lovely woman, with beautiful 
blue eyes, immediately recalled to my mind his con¬ 
fessions. He undoubtedly understood my look of in¬ 
quiry ; for he made opportunity to tell me that by the 
blessing of Providence, he had obtained the hand of 
his first, his only love. 

“ ‘ But.’ said he. ‘ I had to suffer most severely 
first. After my attempt at suicide, I called on the 
West Indian lady, and told her the truth in regard to 
my prospects of living—I did not tell her that I loved 
another—and I offered to continue our engagement, 
if she wished it, till I had obtained sufficient property 
to make it prudent for us to marry. This proposal 
she acceded to, without any appearance of regret at 
the delay. So I resolutely set off for the far West, 
to make my fortune; and for three years I toiled and 
planned and prospered, without ever hoping to be 
happy. I had determined to be just to that poor girl, 
whose affections I supposed I had engaged. In truth, 
as my life had been so, I may say, miraculously 
spared, when by my own folly and sin, I had as it were, 
thrown it away, I felt that I ought not to shrinkfrom 
the penalty my own selfishness had incurred. So I 
was true to my engagement. But I was not sorry, 
as you will easily understand, to learn that my be. 
trothed had been perauaded to accept a richer man. 
She married, and is now living in New York. 

“ 'As soon as the intelligence reached me, I set 
out for the home of my first love—my dear Clara. 

I had not seen her for four years—but she had not 
forgotten me.’ ” 

"And so they were married, and the suicide is now 
a very happy and respectable man, I suppose,” said 
Ellen. 

“ Yes, for he is now a good, and exemplary man. 
But no one can more feelingly condemn the couise 
of fashionable follies by which his mind was nearly 
overthrown and his life all but destroyed. Hede- 
dares that his sons shall all learn to work.” 

“ He has gained practical wisdom then,” said the 
schoolmaster; “ if he has learned that idleness is the 
root of all evil. I do not mean by idleness sitting 
still—but the desire to live on the labours of others, 
to enjoy luxuries without exertion, and wealth without 
earning it. Such desires always render men Belfish; 
and when fashion makes it vulgar for men to work, 
we may be sure that they will soon become corrupt 
and wicked.” 
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FETE AT THE COUNT F-’S. 

BY A. A. HARWOOD. 


In a former visit to Lisbon, during the brief reign of 
Don Miguel, a spacious palace standing opposite to 
the residence of our hospitable consul, was pointed 

out to ue, as the property of the Baron O-, a 

nobleman whose liberality and taste had excited 
among all the foreign residents the liveliest interest 
in his fate, as well as in the preservation of his im¬ 
mense estates. At that time he was living with his 
family in the strictest retirement, and his superb 
palaces and elegant quintas, were held by his English 
and other foreign friends, to prevent their being en¬ 
tirely ruined. His numerous retinue of servants 
were in like manner divided among them. We now 
found the palace with its window blinds thrown 
back, looking as gay as a widow who has doffed her 
weeds; and the contrast was so striking between 
its present gladsome appearance, and its former 
triste aspect, that I fancied a latent sympathy between 
the mansion and its lord, and regarded its air of 
cheerfulness as a good omen of the Baron’s restora¬ 
tion to prosperity. I was glad, upon inquiry, to 
find my conjecture true, to say nothing of the en¬ 
joyment of the national gratification of having 
made a good guess. The friend to whom my query 
was addressed, moreover informed me that a splendid 
ftte was shortly to take place in honour of the birth 
day of the Countess, and kindly offered to enable me 
to be present on the occasion. Although the invita¬ 
tions were modestly expressed, a tomar cha , to take 
tea, it was truly a magnificent affair; but before I 
relate what I saw, the reader will perhaps be glad to 
know so much of the Count’s character and history 
as will give zest to the description. 

His father, the old Baron O-, died immensely 

rich, while his son was yet in his minority; and his 
relatives, upon the score of his youth, endeavoured to 
get the management of the estates into their own 
hands; and obtained at first, from Don John, (Don 
Pedro's father,) a decree to that effect. The young 
Baron, whose habits and tastes were expensive, and 
who perhaps entertained doubts of the disinterested¬ 
ness of his guardians, by the skilful management of 
about fifty thousand dollars, which he contrived to 
borrow from his friends, and which he expended in 
liberal douceurs among those who possessed the ear 
of the old king, succeeded in getting the edict repeal¬ 
ed, and in obtaining a final decision in his own favour. 
About the same time he married the present Countess; 
and being passionately fond of music and the kindred 
arts, and moreover a lover of fine horses and field 
sports, he devoted himself to the gratification of his 
taste in these particulars, and to the improvement of 
hia ample estates. His political views, as we have 
seen, banished him from the enjoyment of his favourite 
pursuits, while Don Miguel was in power; but he 
bore his privations philosophically, and with the 
attachment so natural to man, even towards material 
objects, the progressive improvement of which he has 
been accustomed to watch with interest, he always 
expressed more anxiety about his quinta than any 
thing else, and used frequently to exclaim, ** If they 
will only spare my trees I” 

Donna Maria’s accession to the throne brought 


him again into possession of his estates, and at liberty 
to resume his pursuits; and in consideration of a 
timely loan of about six hundred thousand dollars, at 
a time when Don Pedro’s resources were well nigh 
drained by the expenses of the war, he was made a 
Count, and received with his new title a grant of the 
tobacco monopoly for twelve years. This privilege 
is farmed out for stated periods. At present it adds 
to the Count’s otherwise enormous income about one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars a year, and at 
the next auction may even command a higher sum; 
besides which, he is enabled to provide for many of 
his friends and connexions, by obtaining lucrative 
situations for them in this extensive establishment. 

’ On the evening of the f§te we left Lisbon between 
eight and nine o’clock, and after an agreeable ride 
of about four miles from the suburbs, arrived at 
Laranjerias. The outskirts of the city presented a 
melancholy memorial of the horrors of civil war. 
"Whole rows of houses in ruins, blackened with 
smoke, and in many places pierced by shot, marked 
the spot where the adherents of Don Miguel made 
their last unavailing stand. Beyond this dreary fore- 
ground the moon shone as we passed, full upon the 
valley of Alcantara, and exhibited to the best advan¬ 
tage, the bold and graceful arches of its famous aque- 
duct. Strikingly in contrast with this sombre picture 
was the gay scene which offered itself on our arrival 
at Laranjerias. There, at the end of a long train of 
volantis freighted with happy guests, we .were detain¬ 
ed just long enough in waiting our turn to enter the 
court yard, to observe that we were in front of a 
spacious palace, opposite to which the company wa3 
alighting, before the portico of a neat temple in the 
Egyptian style, with here and there a slight deviation 
in the ornamental detail, indicating its peculiar dedi¬ 
cation to Thalia and Terpsichore. 

The calm silvery effect of the moonbeams shed 
from above upon the colonnade of pure white marble, 
and upon the sober meditative features of the couch- 
ant sphynxes which flanked the 6teps of the vestibule, 
opposed to the garish light flashing to and fro from 
the torches of a multitude of attendants, might have 
afforded a hint to an artist, or a theme for a moralist; 
but the « time and tide” of pleasure wait neither for 
painter nor philosopher, and had any such been of 
our company he would doubtless have kept on, as 
we did, with the gay crowd, nothing daunted by the 

“HIC MORES CABTIGANT HOMINUM” 

inscribed upon the entablature. The Count wel¬ 
comed hia guests at the head of a short marble stair¬ 
case ornamented with flowers; and a few paces fiir- 
ther on we made our bow to the Countess, who was 
receiving the congratulations of her friends at the 
head of a fine salle a danser , where the dlite of the 
land, noble and gentle, glittering with crosses and 
decorations, were gallopading away so gaily that it 
was difficult to realize that we were in the midst of 
an assembly, composed for the most part of persons, 
who, two or three years back had been either im¬ 
mured in dungeons or were exiles in a foreign land. 
At the sides of the room, elevated seats were arranged 
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for the comfort of the lookers on and non-combatants ; 
and in the intervals between the dances a bevy of 
servitors bearing salvers of lemonade and ices, and 
ample trays heaped with bonbons, navigated through 
the press with a dexterity and discretion which would 
have done honour even to Philadelphia’s ‘Social 
Fabius’—Bogle. 

Among the distinguished guests were three of the 
young Queen’s ex-ministers. Field marshal the Duke 
of Terceira, commander-in-chief of the army; the 
Marquis of Saldanha, also a field marshal and late 
minister of war; and the MarquiB of Carvalho, late 
chief of the department of finance. These noble¬ 
men but a short time since stood so high in the gene¬ 
ral favour, that it was supposed nothing could shake 
their popularity or abate their influence; and yet, 
having lately ordered several colonels of regiments, 
who had influenced the votes of their troops during 
the elections, to be put upon the half-pay list, a popu¬ 
lar commotion ensued, the result of which was, that 
the Queen, yielding to the importunity of the army, 
which called loudly for the restoration of the frac¬ 
tious officers, the ministry, to preserve its dignity and 
consistency, was forced to resign. 

The Duke of Terceira, formerly Count Villaflor, 
and the Marquis of Saldanha, both served in the pen¬ 
insular war; the former, I was told, as aid to the 
Duke of Wellington; he also bore a very distinguish, 
ed part in the late domestic struggle, during which 
he defeated the Miguelite forces in several battles, 
had the honour of making his triumphal entry into 
Lisbon upon its evacuation by the Duke of Cadaval, 
and was connected with the Marquis of Saldanha in 
the convention of Evoramonte, where Don Miguel 
engaged to quit Portugal, and to cease to interfere 
in its affairs. Don Pedro rewarded the Count's ser¬ 
vices by the rank of Field Marshal and the title of 
Duke; he is also styled Cousin by the royal family, 
bis wife’s brother having espoused the Queen’s aunt, 
bo that he has attained the highest dignity which a 
subject, not of the blood royal, can enjoy. The 
Duchess was with him; a very dignified aristocratic 
looking dame, with rather more than an ordinary 
share of beauty. The Infanta waB there too; she is 
the youngest sister of Don Pedro, who married the 
Marquis of Loulh. Not to repeat any of the ill- 
natured things the world says of her, I will merely 
observe, that she is a tall dark eyed person, of a good 
figure, and dances ton amors. There were many 
other ladies in the assembly of rather striking appear¬ 
ance; one in particular, a slight fairy looking bride, 
with light hair and fair complexion, reminded me of 
the style of beauty of my own peerless country¬ 
women ; but having been Borne ten years a Benedict, 
and more than twenty a navigator, I may plead these 
circumstances, I hope, in excuse for having derived 
more pleasure in seeing the Duchess of Palmella, a 
lineal descendant of Vasco Da Gama. It is hardly 
a century since the proud family to which this lady 
belongs, refused to accept any title of nobility from 
their sovereign, esteeming the honour of bearing the 
name of this great navigator, a greater distinction 
than any in the gift of the crown. 

From the ball room we strolled into a neat saloon, 
furnished with goodly stuffed chairs for the ennuyde; 
tables and cards for the lovers of hearth, and a cheer¬ 
ful coal fire for the comfort of all. The Count has 
been at the expense of having the entire suite of rooms 
brilliantly lighted with gas. About ten o’clock, the 


play being announced, the dancing ceased, and the 
company passed through doors opening conveniendy 
from the ball room and saloon, into a larger division 
of the building, elegantly fitted up as a theatre. It 
was sufficiently spacious to accommodate the whole 
party comfortably, amounting, I should think, to 
some three or four hundred persons. The ladies 
took their places in a tier of seats arranged on the 
plan of the ancient theatres, without partitions, and 
elevated, one above the other, so as to display the 
charms and diamonds of its fair occupantB to the 
best advantage; while the gentlemen who were not 
fortunate enough to find room in this glittering circle, 
found less enviable, though not less convenient places, 
in the pit, A splendid glass chandelier, suspended 
from the centre of the frescoed dome, diffused 
throughout the apartment a blase of light, which was 
again reflected from numerous oval mirrors, ranged 
at the back of the audience. Dramatic entertain¬ 
ment being one of the Count’s hobbies, he is at un¬ 
wearied pains to make his private theatricals as com- 
plete as possible, His retainers are carefully in¬ 
structed in music; and the corps of amaieurB com- 
posed of his family and acquaintance seem to be as 
ambitious to entertain the audience, as a regular 
band of Thespians, whose bread depended upon their 
success in pleasing. The performances were intro¬ 
duced by an overture from the orchestra, in the exe- 
cution of which the most practised ear could not 
detect a fault; and then we had a French vaudeville, 
in which all the children of the Count, from the 
eldest, a young lady of sixteen, down to the youngest, 
of eight or nine years, took a part, and certainly 
acquitted themselves surprisingly. The Count’s only 
son, a boy of twelve or thirteen, but from his small 
size looking much younger, astonished us not a little 
by his perfect self-possession. He performed the 
young militaire, with wonderful ease and gaiety, sang 
his song with Bpirit, and in a tavern Beene cracked 
his bottle like a veteran. It is impossible to describe 
the truly French air with which he repealed the only 
sentence I can call to mind of his part. “ J’ai voy. 
agh joliment, mais les pays fitranghrs ne me plaisent 
pas; L’ltalie est trop chaud; la Russie est trap 
froide; l’Angleterre est trop triste: enfin je suis ton- 
jours Fransais;” then followed the Bong, at the end 
of which, putting down the enonnous tumbler which 
he had been replenishing and tossing off industriously 
at every pause, with rather too much emphasis, ne 
discovered that a smaller one had been placed within 
it, so that a spoonful of wine filled the space between 
the two, giving the larger one the appearance of 
being regularly filled and emptied. The love scene 
which followed between him and his little sister was 
laughable enough. Amusing as it was, however, one 
could hardly help feeling that the boldness of man- 
nor and love of applause which children cannot fail 
to acquire by their engagements in such perform¬ 
ances, were any thing but desirable: but I shall not 
attempt to enlarge upon opinions, which in a stale 
of society like that of America, wisely encouraging 
greater severity of manner, will meet with general 
concurrence, especially as my object is rather des¬ 
cription than criticism. I cannot help remarking, 
however, that it is in gay and Bplendid scenes like 
these, that we are compelled to feel that the millions 
for which millions sigh, with whatsoever charm of 
splendour and refined ease they invest their envied 
possessors, rarely contribute to endow them with 
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those sterling qualities which so frequently lead men 
of obscure origin and.scanty means, to independence, 
high attainment, and well earned fame. But to return 
to the play. After the vaudeville, the audience betook 
themselves to the ball-room again, to give time to the 
amateurs to dress for the ballet, and reassembled as 
soon as it was announced. The Count performed 
the buffo in tins pantomime with all the style and 
success of an old stager. In giving a scene or two 
from it, I will premise that the reader must not look 
closely into the plot, my intention being simply to 
give an idea of the character of the entertainment. 
As usual, we had the pantaloon father, the rich and 
poor lover, the latter, not according to the common 
course of things in real life, the favoured swain. The 
buffo, (our Count,) is a poor poet, who enters dress¬ 
ed in a suit of threadbare sables, seeking, with his 
forlorn Cara Sposa, rest and refreshment. They find 
all the doors of the village in which the scene opens, 
closed upon them. Many modes of raising the wind 
are proposed, among which, the favourite one with 
the minstrel, is the sale of his “ Last Lay,” a folio 
which protrudes half a yard from his pocket. This 
raises a smile from his famished wife; lputno sup¬ 
per. At length, as they are about turning away in 
despair, a sign over the door of the baronial man- 
sion announces that lodging and food are provided, 
gratis, Here the poet and his wife are hospitably 
received by the lord of the casde; who, it appears, 
is a magician and the rejected lover of Miss Colum¬ 
bine, whom he keeps spell bound in a chamber. 
The ordinary means of security are not neglected, 
however, and the poet is armed with a pistol, and 
placed as sentinel in an adjoining apartment, drama- 
tiee the Haunted Chamber. Here, to his great 
delight, he finds a couch and side table with refresh¬ 
ments. After a hearty game of knife and fork, he 
sinks back into an arm chair and falls asleep; the 
chair spins round like a top, and precipitates him into 
the middle of the floor; he wakes in amazement, but 
finding his seat in its usual position, supposes he had 
been dreaming from overtaxed digestion, and stretches 
himself upon the sofa; here he is terrified by a lugu¬ 
brious sound, which proceeds from it at each attempt 
he makes to compose himself. In the midst of his 
trepidation at this new cause of alarm, he perceives a 
comfortable Beat with a table and wilting materials, 
and resolves to spend the remainder of the night in 
giving the finishing touch to his poem. At the first 
dip of the pen, the inkstand moves slowly and mys¬ 
teriously from one side of the table to the other. 
Now the table descends gradually as he is absorbed 
in meditation, until he is near pitching upon his nose; 
he rubs his eyes for a moment and all is right again; 
but anon, as he recommences his labors, 1 his eye in 
fine frenzy rolling,’ the legs of the chair lengthen by 
degrees, until his head nearly reaches the ceiling 1 A 
gigantic arm thrusts itself from the wall and seizes 
him, the chair sinks, and he is left suspended by the 
hair! At length he extricates himself, and falls to the 
ground and in his agitation discharges his pistol! 
The room is darkened, the landscapes on the panel¬ 
ling of the wainscot change into hideous portraits, 
with rolling goggle eyes, a secret door opens with a 
spring, and Columbine appears enchanted at being 
disenchanted, The magician is discomfitted with¬ 
out the aid of 1 bell hook and candle,* and the 
scene changes to a beautiful Gothic hall, filled with 
lords and ladies magnificently dressed. Among other 


transformations, is that of the starved poet and his 
wife, who turn out to be the rightful proprietors of 
the castle. They open the ball by dancing the 
minuet de la cour in a burlesque style, in which toes 
are trodden on, and many other gaucheries are com¬ 
mitted ; the dexterous use of the ‘ light fantastic toe,’ 
not being apparently included among the fairy gifts, 
or rather restorations of the occasion. The scene 
closed after a grand dance by the whole corps de 
ballet, in which the noble and gentle amateurs per¬ 
formed a variety of graceful and intricate figures, to 
my fancy, in better taste than the imitations of the 
spinning dervishes we see at the regular opera. The 
curtain fell amidst bursts of applause, which con¬ 
tinued until the troupe, with the Count at their head, 
made their appearance, to acknowledge the compli¬ 
ment. Two or three hung back out of modesty; but 
the audience was clamorous, and succeeded at last 
iq bringing them forward, calling them by name, and 
greeting them when they appeared, just as the so¬ 
vereign people treat their favourites at home. The 
company returned to the ball room; and our party, 
highly delighted with the splendor and novelty of the 
scene, to Lisbon, there to suffer one of the vicissitudes 
which all maritime flesh at least 1 is heir to.’ We 
had taken the precaution to bespeak lodgings, know¬ 
ing the impossibility of getting a boat to take us off 
to the ship at so late an hour as that fixed upon for 
our return; hut on arriving at the miserable inn, and 
after groping our way up the filthy Btaircase, we suc¬ 
ceeded, it is true, in rousing the porter, who came to 
the wicket, with which the jail-like doors of their 
country are provided; but all our efforts, entreaties 
and more potent arguments for admission were an¬ 
swered only by a dogged n ao from this Cerberus, which 
he grunted forth at each new appeal to his hospitality 
like an overfed porker disturbed from his puddle, n 
short, he was too stupid to make out who we were, 
or what we wanted, though he had been told to ex¬ 
pect us; and we were obliged to accept of the offer 
of a civilian of the party, to make the most of his 
bed room in a distant part of the city, or endure the 
terrible alternative to tired men of perambulating the 
unodorous streets until daylight, with the risk of en¬ 
countering the diversa periculanoetic: as formidable 
in Lisbon now, as in Rome, in the days of *Juvenal. 
A bed of tolerably comfortable dimensions occupied 
the better half of the chamber of our bachelor friend; 
and the chambermaid who ushered us in shook her 
fat sides in undisguised glee as she cast the light of 
her dip and that of her equally greasy countenance, 
full upon five candidates for the narrow accommoda¬ 
tion ; all en grande tenue! Sancho says “ there is 
a remedy for every thing but deathand ours lay 
clearly in conforming to circumstances with the best 
possible grace. Two only could repose in extenso; 
and as soon as it was decided who the happy men 
should be, the others resigned themselves to the per¬ 
pendicularities of an uneasy chair. It was of no use 
however, and a smothered chuckle would ever and 
anon disturb the snorers on the bed, as the sufferers 
contrasted the scene with the brilliant one they had 
left a few hours before at Laranjerias. 

* See Satiro, 3d vol. 249. “ Bespico none alia,” dec. 
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BY MISS M. 

» Is she not very beautiful?” said Sidney Randolph 
to his friend Harry Westcot, at the same time touch¬ 
ing his arm to awaken his attention. 

« She—who 7” replied Harry, laughing, “as if I 
should know by instinct or intuition.” 

“Nay, Hal, you could not mistake her among a 
thousand, for she possesses more truly than any wo¬ 
man I have ever seen the essential attribute of beau- 
ty—the soul breathing its inspiration from every 
speaking feature. Kindly affections, pure principles, 
and high and holy aspirations, have left their impress 
upon that sweet and lovely face; we can hardly help 
fancying as we look upon it, thaf she has just left 
communing with the angels.” 

Harry smiled at the enthusiasm of his friend. “Yes, 
and if you knew the trials of temper to which she is 
subjected, and the patience with which she bears 
them, you would be half tempted to think she was 
one herself.” 

“ Trials of temper! yet they have left not a trace 
upon her placid brow. Who is she Hal ? and can 
you introduce me ?” 

“ Her pame is Catharine Sunderland, daughter of 
Judge Sunderland late of Boston, now a resident in 
our village.” 

« Catharine Sunderland—is it possible!” he paused 
for a few moments with his eyes fixed upon her face, 
and then continued in a low and earnest tone, “Now 
I know why, Bince my eye first rested upon her, 
memory, with her magic pencil has been busy sketch¬ 
ing pictures of the past—pictures shadowy and indis¬ 
tinct as the remembrance of a half forgotten dream— 
but now they come thronging to my mind fresh and 
vivid as the events of yesterday. The beautiful child 
rises before me with her bright clustering ringlets, 
laughing eyes, and sunny smile; her merry shout falls 
like music upon my ear; I hear again the pattering 
of her little feet, as Bhe runs round the family circle 
and holds up her sweet mouth for a kiss; I listen as 
I was wont to the lisping of her infant voice, and try 
to make out the meaning of the half-formed words.” 

“ Then you knew Miss Sunderland in her child¬ 
hood ?” 

“ Yes, Westcot, our mothers were as sisters to 
each other; and while they lived, an uninterrupted 
intercourse was kept up between the families. My 
father lived in the country; and from my earliest 
remembrance Mrs. Sunderland and the little Catha¬ 
rine spent a few weeks of every summer with us, and 
we relumed her visit in the winter. Ah! those were 
bright spots in my existence even at that sunny time 
of life—but they soon passed away. Mrs. Sunder¬ 
land came to us one season earlier than usual, with 
her cheeks wan and sunken, and her fragile form 
wasted almost to a Bhadow. My mother’s care and 
the devoted tenderness of her sweet child, were all in 
vain; she faded gently and quietly away, like the hues 
of a summer sunset, and in a few weeks slept beside 
her parents in the secluded cemetery of our beautiful 
valley. My mother survived her but a little time; 
our fathers married women who were strangers to 
each other, and intercourse between the families was 
at once broken off,” 


A, FAIRMAN. 

It was a bright, soft, summer evening; the gentle¬ 
men had paused in the piazza to enjoy its beauty; 
their position commanded a view of the drawing-room 
and many fair faces within it, and Westcot seized the 
opportunity to make his friend, who was a stranger 
in the village, acquainted with the characters to whom 
he was about to introduce him. They entered the 
house, and when they had made their bows to its 
mistress, Randolph, following the impulse of his 
friend, eagerly, yet fearfully, pressed towards Miss 
Sunderland. She will not remember me, he thought, 
as he stood before her with a beating heart—but her 
recognition was almost instantaneous, while her 
sparkling eye and flushing cheek told with what 
pleasure it was made; and in a few minutes they had 
forgotten the world about them, and were gathering 
afresh the flowers of their happy childhood. 

Memory loves to linger about early associations; 
and the pulse throbs with a wanner, quicker motion, 
as we clasp the hand of a long absent early friend; 
in a moment the years of separation are forgotten, 
and we pour forth the warm gushings of the heart, 
without distrust or reserve, as if we had never parted. 
Ah! it is very, very pleasant, so to live over again 
the sweet spring-time of life—to call back the verdure 
and fragrance, and sunshine of May, amidst the 
clouds, it may be the storms,-of autumn and winter. 
We are sure Randolph and Catharine thought so; 
for they were yet dwelling upon early reminiscences 
when the company commenced taking leave. 

“ To-morrow you will come and see my father,” 
she said, as she bade him good-night; and he did not 
forget or neglect the invitation—the morning found 
him and his friend Westcot at Judge Sunderland’s 
door. 

“You will find Miss Sunderland an original worth 
studying,” said Westcot as they were waiting for ad¬ 
mittance. 

“ That is gratifying, Hal; pray what are her pecu¬ 
liarities ?” 

“ Nay, it is your province to find out,” returned 
Westcot, smiling, just as the door was opened to 
them. 

They were shown into the sitting-room, where 
Mrs. Sunderland was reclining upon a sofa, and Ca- 
tharine sitting upon a low stool showing some fine 
prints to two thin sickly looking children, beside her, 
A bright smile of welcome passed over her beautiful 
face as they entered; Mrs. Sunderland smiled too, 
very languidly, and held out her hand, without even 
raising her head from the pillow upon which it 
rested. 

To Westcot’s inquiries respecting her health, she 
replied, “Oh! I am very miserable; much worse than 
usual to-day, for Catharine was out last evening, and 
I found the care of the children quite too piuch for 
me. You know they inherit my wretched constitu¬ 
tion, poor things, and are so delicate I cannot trust 
them with a domestic. But Catharine they must be 
very weary looking at those prints so long; let them 
come and rest themselves upon the sofa.” 

Westcot kindly lifted them up, and was returning 
to his seat, when Judge Sunderland entered, and 
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leaving the door open, with an outstretched hand 
hurried towards Randolph. 

•‘Fray, pray Judge shut that door,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Sunderland, in evident alarm, “ neither I nor the 
children can bear such a draught of air.” 

“ Surely, my love, the air cannot harm you this 
fine day,” returned the Judge, stopping mid-way. 

“ Yes, if it were the finest day that ever Bhone,” 
Bhe replied. And he shut the door of course, before 
be shook hands with his friend. 

•‘Mother, I want a piece of cake,” said Charlie, 
just as they were all comfortably seated. 

“ I want one, too,” said Fanny. 

“ Will you be so obliging as to ring the bell, Mr. 
Westcot," asked Mrs. Sunderland. He obeyed. And 
in a few minutes the judicious mother had gratified 
the wishes of her darlings. 

Cake, and such pieces, too, to children too delicate 
to bear a breath of fresh air, thought the gentlemen. 

Conversation had just commenced again, when 
Charlie, after crumbling the largest portion of his 
cake upon the sofa and carpet, said, “ Mother, I want 
to go out in the yard to play.” 

“ So do I, mother,” said Fanny. 

“ No, no, my dears, you must not go; the morning 
is too damp and cool.” 

“ Mother, I want to go,” they both continued to 
repeat again and again, and the mother to reply “No, 
no,” till Charlie quite out of patience, jumped down 
from his seat, exclaiming, “ I will go—come, Fanny,” 
and rushed to the door. 

“Catharine, Catharine, pray take care of those 
children,” exclaimed the helpless mother, in great 
agitation, “ and if they will go out, put on their cloaks, 
they will get their death of cold.” 

“Now,” thought Randolph, as the door fairly 
closed after them, “we shall have a little quiet,” 
but he was mistaken. The much-enduring Catharine 
had just sat down, when screams really alarming 
were heard from the yard. The whole party, inclu¬ 
ding the invalid mother, hurried to the door, where 
they found Charlie tugging most manfully at his cloak 
and screaming in unison, 

“ Charlie, Charlie, what is the matter ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Sunderland. 

“ I don’t want to wear this old cloak j I can’t play 
a bit in it." 

“ But, my love, you muBt wear it, or come in.” 

“No, I wont.. I don’t want to, and I wont.” 
And again he pulled and screamed with all his little 
strength. 

“ Stop, stop, my love, don’t exert yourself so—you 
will make yourself sick. If you must take off the 
cloak, come here, and Catharine will unhook it for 
you.” 

The child did as he was desired, just because it 
suited him; and while Catharine unfastened the offen¬ 
sive cloak, the mother fondly patted his cheek, and 
said, “ Poor boy, how hot and tired you look—wont 
you go in and rest you, love ?” 

“ No, I wont, I am going to play.” And away 
he ran. 

Mrs. Sunderland was supported back to the sofa 
by her husband, upon which she sank quite overcome 
by the excitement, and unwonted fatigue; and the 
gentlemen hopeless of reawakening an interest in the 
often interrupted conversation wisely took leave, 

“ Are those children always so troublesome, and 
Mrs. Sunderland always so miserably helpless, and 


foolishly indulgent, and Catharine always so kind and 
active and useful?” asked Randolph as the gate closed 
after them. 

“ Always,” replied Westcot, laughing at the long 
string of very significant questions which one word 
sufficed to answer. 

“ Poor Catharine!” Bighed Randolph. 

“ Nay, it would be wiser to say • poor Mrs. Sun. 
derland,' ‘ poor children.’ They are indeed miserable 
enough; while Catharine is os happy as a conscious¬ 
ness of usefulness, a sweet temper, and peaceful con¬ 
science can make her.” 

“ Yes, but the mother and children make their own 
misery —every external circumstance is in their fa¬ 
vour—the roses of life, without the thorns, strew 
their pathway—what real care or sorrow have they? 
not one—all the allotments of Providence to them 
should swell their hearts with gratitude, and call forth 
songs of praise; but their perverseness extracts poison 
instead of honey from the flowers, and turns the full 
chorus of praise to murmurs of discontent.” 

“Aye, and tempts all who are connected with them 
to murmur too—but still their sufferings are real, and 
Mrs. Sunderland’s without hope of alleviation—her 
health is gone beyond recall, even if she would now 
submit to the regimen and exercise which would once 
have preserved it J and her utter selfishness, after forty 
years’ indulgence, will hardly be broken up.” 

“ Undoubtedly Harry, the workings uf a perverse 
heart, ill health, and sickly and self-willed children, 
cause real, and often intense suffering; but let the 
blame rest where it ought—on herself, not on a good 
and gracious Providence. If we choose habitually 
to violate the perfect physical and moral laws which 
God ha3 ordained for our government, what right 
have we to complain when compelled to pay the 
penalty?" 

“ Certainly none. And in moments of chastened 
and sober reflection, such as I hope comes to every 
one, I love to think how few, how very few of our 
troubles are occasioned by the direct inflictions of Pro¬ 
vidence, and how many by man’s crimes or follies. 
Seldom indeed is the flood, the tornado, the lightning, 
the earthquake or volcano, those fearful ministers of 
wrath, commissioned to destroy; but man’s evil pas- 
Bions are for ever busy, stirring up strife and causing 
sorrow. Interest, envy, jealousy, perhaps only an un¬ 
kind or careless word, come between friends and sun¬ 
der the bonds of love—the meddler has been busy in 
other men’s matters, or the slanderer has uttered bitter 
words, and thoughtless lips have repeated them, till 
dissensions and heartburnings pervade the neighbour¬ 
hood—vanity tightens the corset, uncovers the neck, 
puts on the very thin stocking and shoe; and the wan 
cheek, or the hectic flush, the eye lustreless, or gleam¬ 
ing with the brightness of consumption, too plainly tell 
that comfort and health have been laid upon her altar— 
the inebria e drains the maddening cup, and then 
Btaggers home to add another pang to the heart of his 
wretched wife, and snatch the last morsel from the lips 
of his famishing children—pride and luxury build us 
magnificent houses, and crowd them with costly de- 
corations, pile our tables with dainties and fill up the 
sparkling wine cup, till exhausted fortune and mined 
health at last remind us that God gave ub life and 
wealth for other purposes than self indulgence—ava¬ 
rice awakenB a wild spirit of speculation in the land, 
and ruin follows in its train; thousands, from the 
highest prosperity, are plunged into poverty, and tens 
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of thousands, dependent on them for employment, 
know not where to look for bread—ambition stirs in 
the hearts of princes, and war with his desolating 
scourge, sweeps over the nations—all over the earth, 
power tramples on right, oppression's iron hand 
crushes the weak and defenceless, and— 

• Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.’ 

“ And yet all this, mournfully true as it is,” re- 
turned Randolph, “ is as nothing to the restless dis. 
content for ever working within the heart —the un¬ 
happy propensity to be dissatisfied with every thing, 
and to be reaching and striving for something we 
have not. Alas, in how many ways we make our 
own misetyi” 

“ Yes, Sidney; and in how many ways does this 
propensity manifest itself? The showers of heaven 
never fall at the right time, or in proper quantity, and 
we contrive to find something amiss even with its 
blessed sunshine—the late frosts have nipped the fruit 
in the bud, and the early ones destroyed our hopes 
of the latter harvest—the excessive drought has 
blasted the expectations of the husbandman, or the 
incessant rains render it impossible to secure the 
abundant harvest—we are incommoded by the dust 
and the mud, by fair weather and foul, the heat of 
summer and cold of winter—and so we go on dis- 
trusting the tender Father who has guided and sus¬ 
tained us all our lives long; and murmuring at every 
fresh blessing which descends upon our unworthy 
heads. Oh! when shall we cease to give ourselves 
this gratuitous trouble about matters too high for us; 
and learn, with simplicity and child-like confidence, 
to cast all our care upon him who careth for us, and 
just believe that every thing is ordered for the best, 
because He who is wisest, best, has ordered them— 
that is the true secret of happiness.” 

“ But we have made a long digression from Mrs. 
Sunderland and Catharine,” Enid Randolph, throwing 
open the door of his friend’s office. 

“ To the purpose, nevertheless; for we wished to 
show that the deep Bprings of happiness or misery 
are within the heart, and that as we keep that, so 
shall be our portions of each; and those two women 
are illustrations to the point. Mrs. Sunderland was 
an only child, a beauty, and an heiress; her mother 
was weak and indulgent—the prototype of herself; 
and she just what her own children are now—the 
plague of every one about her. She early learned to 
consider herself the most important personage in the 
house, and of course her wants were to be first at¬ 
tended to, her fancies all gratified. The natural con¬ 
sequence of this management was a total absence of 
the self-controlling, self-disciplining, self-educating 
spirit, which can alone make a valuable character; an 
entire indifference to the wants and feelings of others, 
and a restless, discontented disposition, which has 
through life made her miserable, and been a source 
of vexation to all connected with her. Then her self- 
indulgence, and lisdess indolence, have ruined her 
health, and made her not merely useless but a burden 
to others. She is indeed a melancholy instance of 
the truth of our position. Every earthly good was 
hers—God’s gifts were precious, most precious—and 
how has she improved them ?—No gratitude swells 
her heart, no praise dwells on her lips, no good is 
dispensed to her fellow-beings. Alas! what an ac¬ 
count mUBt she render of her stewardship.” 

19 


“It is a sad thought,” said Randolph. “But let 
us reverse the picture.” 

“ Most willingly, for the very thought of Catha¬ 
rine's bright face, and sweet smile, sends a thrill of 
gladness to my heart. Every thing seems to minister 
to her happiness—the showers and sunshine—the 
fresh green leaves of spring and the gorgeous drapery 
of autumn—the trembling rain-drop and the brimming 
river—the music of the birds and frolics of the lambs— 
her face is radiant with gladness at the opening flower 
and the first spring-bud, and I have seen her with 
almost the simple and joyous admiration of childhood 
gating upon the parting tints of a summer sunset, or 
the fading hues of the glorious bow. Now it is not 
merely because she has a taste for the beauties of na¬ 
ture that it ministers to her such exquisite enjoyment, 
but chiefly because she throws over its fair face the 
light of her own soul—because the sweet springs of 
affection within her heart gush out at the lightest 
touch, for no secret bitterness, no concealed discon¬ 
tent, or unkind thought, or lurking envy, is hidden 
there. The admirable Payson, on his death-bed, 
while enduring the most intense corporeal suffering, 
and enjoying the most exquisite spiritual happiness, 
Eays, • I am more and more convinced that the hap¬ 
piness of heaven is a benevolent happiness,’ and adds, 

■ that in proportion as his joy had increased, so had 
his love to all creatures.’" 

“ Yes,” said Randolph, “ though man search earth, 
sea, and skies for their coveted good, he shall find it 
only here. Let us but trust entirely our beneficent 
Father,, and seek to do good to all his creatures; but 
ask ourselves ‘What ought we to do,’ instead of 
‘ What should we like to do,’ and act upon the an¬ 
swer which conscience and right dictate, and the light 
will shine within; nor only there, it will throw its 
beams abroad till thousands feel its blessed influ¬ 
ence.” 

Randolph went to his own room to muse upon the 
character of Catharine; day after day found him at 
her side, and as her gentle influence diffused itself 
more and more about him, he learned to pity Mrs. 
Sunderland, and have patience with the children. 
Every day, too, he found some new trait to admire. 
“Certainly,” said he to Westeot, “she has the pa¬ 
tience of Job and the meekness of Moses; she is 
constantly assailed by trials of temper that would 
overset the philosophy of a better man than myself, 
and yet a frown never contracts her brow nor a hasty 
word drop from her lips.—That is indeed a blessed 
alchemy which transmutes the dross of life to pure 
gold.” 

But “ the course of true love never did run smooth,” 
nor did it now. Perfect confidence, indeed, that most 
Bure bond of union, was established between the 
lovers, and the father had given them his hearty 
blessing, but opposition arose from an unlooked for 
quarter. 

Mrs. Sunderland said she was grieved and asto¬ 
nished at Catharine’s selfishness; how could she 
think of going away and leaving her with the care 
of the family and children, when she knew her health 
was so wretched ? 

Her husband tried to reason with her, but to no 
purpose; she could not reason, indeed, but she said 
if all this care was put upon her she was quite sure 
she should not live a month. 

Catharine listened with a cheek alternately red and 
pale, and at length she murmured in a voice hardly 
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audible, “I ought to have thought of this before; 
your comfort should have been my first concern.” 

And to the vehement remonstrances of Randolph 
afterwards, that his happiness, perhaps her own, 
should be sacrificed to the whim of Mrs. Sunderland, 
Bhe replied, «It is not a whim, Sidney; Bhe is right. 
Her ftail health would at once give way under the 
accnmulated care which would come upon her. And 
may we follow our own inclinations at the expense 
of her life ? No, no, Sidney. Let us do right at what* 
ever sacrifice." 

Randolph was opening his mouth to answer, when 
Judge Sunderland entered the room. “ My children," 
he said, “ I have come with a proposal, which I trust 
will obviate all difficulties; and which I am sure will 
remove a weight from my heart, if you accede to it. 
You know, with our well-trained domestics, the care 
of the family is a small matter, compared to that of 
the children; now, if you can consent to take them 


with you, when you leave us, the chief objection will 
be removed.” 

“ My dear father, I have often thought of this; but 
will the mother consent?" 

“ I hope to induce her; for the advantages it pro* 
mises to the children are so great, I shall not easily 
relinquish it. I am aware it is not a light thing I 
ask of either of you; I know the children are Eelf* 
willed and very troublesome, but under your Bole 
management they will soon become less so—it is my 
only hope for them.” 

This difficult affair settled with Mrs. Sunderland, 
every other arrangement was speedily made. And 
when Randolph, a few weeks afterwards, handed his 
fair bride into the carriage which was to convey her 
home, and placed himself beside her, he felt that 
though a portion of happiness be the lot of all whose 
hearts are right, yet there may be a combination of 
outward circumstances greatly to increase it. 
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PAPERS ON THE OLD ENGLISH ESSAYISTS, 
THE TATLER. 

BY A. STEVENS, A. M. 


Perhaps a better service could not be done to the 
cause of literature, than would be a more general 
introduction of the old British Essayists to the read- 
ing community. There are few well furnished libra¬ 
ries destitute of one or more of these most interesting 
writers, but among the vast mass, who deserve the 
multitudinous products of the modern press, the 
number is exceedingly small who know any thing 
of the immense literary treasures which their writings 
contain. The most entertaining pictures of life and 
manners found in our modem novels, are combined 
in them with the sterling wit, varied learning and ac¬ 
complished style of our elder writers. 

The most illustrious names of English literature 
have given interest to these works. Addison, Steele, 
Johnson, Berkely, Swift, Chesterfield and Colman 
are indebted, not a little, to them for their celebrity. 
The period through which they extend and the vices 
of which they represent, is one of the most interesting 
in the history of English society and literature. They 
are most generally conducted too on a plan of concert 
among the contributors, and with an assumption of fic¬ 
titious characters, which impart the highest dramatic 
interest. Some of the best drawn characters in our 
literature are found in them. In fine, a greater fund of 
wit, sprightly sentiment, learned allusion, literary learn¬ 
ing and elegant diction is not to be met with perhaps 
in any language. Miss Hannah More has remarked, 
that “ To hardly any species of composition has the 
British public been more signally indebted than to 
these periodical essays, and perhaps it was only from 
the British press that such publications could issue.” 
She devotes an excellent chapter to them in her plan 
for the Education of a Princess. 

The aim of these writers, as expressed by one of 
them, was to “ bring philosophy out of the closets 
and libraries, the schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and coffee-houses.” 
Under this guise, a still nobler purpose was contem¬ 
plated, especially by the most celebrated of the Essay¬ 
ists. It was an age of open irreligion and, the profli- 
gacy, of manners which marked the times of the 
Second Charles, was still common. Ignorance com¬ 
bined wgh literary affectation, prevailed among the 
higher classes, and corruption, undisguised, among 
the lower. While the Essayists aimed at the ridicule 
of the prevalent faults of manners, they studied also 
the improvement of morals and the vindication of 
religion. Addison’s exquisite essays on the Imagina¬ 
tion, Wit, English Tragedy, the Opera, and his cri¬ 
ticisms on Milton’s Paradise Lost, were designed to 
correct the literary taste of the times; Milton had 
sunk into comparative obscurity, until these beautiful 
articles were published. He has also frequently 
introduced some of the most profound subjects of re¬ 
ligious meditation, but so adorned with enlightened 
illustration and elegance of style as to rank among 
the most entertaining papers from his pen. Among 
such may be enumerated the articles on “ Eternity,” 
“Various Opinions of the Future State,” “The Pre¬ 
sent Life Preparatory to Eternity,” “The Nature 


of Man,” “ Meditation on Death,” “ The Ways of 
Providence,” “ The Idea of the Supreme Being,” » De. 
votion—Enthusiasm,” &c. Bishop Berkely attacked 
with his polished Batire and logic the scepticism of 
the age. Steele painted with admirable accuracy its 
corrupt manners, and Johnson steadily wielded his 
Herculean club against all the immorality and ins- 
ligion of both high places and low places. 

We think not with a writer,* for whose fine intel¬ 
lect we entertain the liveliest admiration, that the 
popular opinion has erred in awarding to Addison 
the highest standing among the periodical Essayists. 
Steele, it may be admitted, excels him in the ready 
perception of the weak points of human nature, and 
the off-hand and ludicrous exposure of them, but he 
makes no approach to him in literary taste and criti¬ 
cal skill. They are both excellent in their respective 
qualities. They are fit subjects for a contrast, but 
not for a comparison. They have but few traits in 
common; the peculiar excellences of Addison aro 
unquestionably, however, of a superior class to those 
which belonged to Steele. Steele excelled in the 
conception of dramatic character, but Addison in 
finishing it—Roger de Coverly is an instance. Most 
certainly the art of painting is of higher excellence 
than that of drawing. Steelo was a man of the world, 
an adept in the knowledge and description of its 
follies and vices. He was at borne in society, and 
ready in conversation; a colloquial sprightliness dis. 
tinguishes his style, and gives ease and piquancy to 
his essays. Addison, though in the beau vwnde, was 
not at home there, his world was his study, his ob. 
nervations penetrated deeper than Steele’s. They 
were not confined to the surface of life, but reached 
the inner man, and borrowed beauty and frequendy 
sublimity from the fine literary topics and great moral 
truths upon which he delighted to dwell. He is 
represented as ungraceful in conversation, his style 
has ease, even felicity, but it is not the conversational 
ease of Steele; it is classical, elaborated, yet it has 
ease—the facility which is acquired by hard study 
and toilful practice, like the use of nice instruments 
by the experienced nrtizan. They both have humour, 
but who has ever denied Addison’s superiority in this 
respect ? where indeed, in the English language, can 
be found more refined and elegant humour than 
Addison’s ? 

It has justly been remarked, that Addison seemed 
providentially raised up and endowed with his pecu¬ 
liar genius in the minute discrimination of matters 
of taste, morals and manners, in order to meet the 
necessities of his times in these respects. His Spec¬ 
tators have become classical as standards of style. 
His exquisite taste has given a fascination to every 
paragraph. His moral sentiments were delicate and 
have impressed almost every page of his Spectators. 

His dramatic power is not the least attraction in 
these accomplished Essays, His characters are not 
paintings or statues, gazed at by the observer ea 
specimens of art—they live and move before us—they 
* See Hozlilt’s Lectures. 
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converse with us. Who has not felt the reality of 
Sir Roger de Coverly’s character? What can ex¬ 
ceed the individuality and truth of the Fox Hunter, 
or Will Wimble ? How exactly are the shades of 
character, the alternations of temper, the follies of life, 
the affectations of learning, and the fallacies of scep¬ 
ticism, delineated throughout the whole series of these 
attractive papers 1 What literary taste cannot relish 
the rich “ feast of fat things” spread out in this ex¬ 
haustless banquet! 

These entertaining writings vary much in their 
character. The Tatler is a moBt interesting picture 
of the society of its day; it is the best representation 
extant of the social and domestic peculiarities of the 
time of Queen Anne. Its vices, its follies its gallan¬ 
tries, its pastimes, its literature, its drama, its con¬ 
versation, its costume, its private and its public life 
are all exhibited—not described merely, but acted out 
with the vivacity of life. We are carried back by an 
irresistible illusion, to the days of our old anglo-saxon 
ancestors, and converse with them in their periwigs 
and hooped petticoats. There is a sociability and 
ple&santry in the manners of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., 
which puts us in such good humour that we yield 
ourselves up passively to the impression of his con¬ 
versation—in the language of another, «the reader 
is admitted behind the curtains, and sits down with 
the writer in. his gown and slippers.” 

The Spectator assumes a higher dignity. We live 
in a literary household, and converse with men of 
intellect and classic humour, yet pass once and anon 
into the gay world to criticise, smile, and not unfre- 
quently laugh at its whims and its follies. The fine 
dramatic character, the elegant critique , Attic style, 
polished satire, and humour that ever cheers, but 
never fatigues by excess, form our entertainment 
here. 

In'the Guardian we meet with the gravity which 
befits more important topics, and in the Rambler it 
becomes serious if not solemn. The moral disser¬ 
tation, the dignified rebuke of error, the pointed ad¬ 
monition of vice, the sober discussion of manners and 
literature, conducted in the stately style of “ the great 
moralist,” form perhaps a very suitable counterpart 
to the preceding writers, in this department of our 
literature. 

The Tatler was the first of the British Essayists, 
its first number was issued April 23,1709. Steele, 
Addison, and Swift were the chief contributors; 
Steele, however, was the ostensible conductor. He 
was accurately acquainted with the lights and shades . 
of life. He was a native of Dublin, but educated at 
the famous old Charter House School, in London. 
Addison was his fellow student, His inclination led 
him to the army, and he first became an author by 
writing the Christian Hero while an ensign. The 
first publication which disclosed the true character 
of his genius, as a wit and satirist, was his Funeral , 
or Grief a-la-mode, a comedy, written while bearing 
a Captain's commission. These writings introduced 
him to the attention of the gay world, and all his 
subsequent works show that he was no careless ob¬ 
server of its vices and follies. The stores of his 
observations are spread out in the pages of the Tatler, 
with a vivacity, a spiritedness of satire, and a profuse 
variety which render it one of the most entertaining 
pictures of the fashionable world that has ever been 
painted. 

The Tatler is distinguished from the Spectator, 


Guardian, Rambler, and Idler, by confining its satire 
to the more superficial follies of society; though the 
moral dignity and elaborate elegance of the latter 
works are not to be found in its pages, yet for 
sprighlliness of remark, satirical humour, and versa¬ 
tile power of observation, it is unequalled by any of 
them. The object of the Tatler is expressed in the 
first volume. “ The state of conversation and busi¬ 
ness in this town, having been long perplexed with 
pretenders in both kinds, in order to open men’s 
eyes against such abuses, it appeared no unprofitable 
undertaking to publish a paper which should observe 
upon the manners of the pleasurable as well as the 
busy part of mankind. The general purpose of this 
paper is to expose the false arts of life, to pull off the 
disguises of cunning, vanity, and affectation, and to 
recommend a general simplicity in our dress, our 
discourse, and our behaviour.” 

Something of a dramatic arrangement is adopted 
in the composition of the Taller, which, perhaps, first 
suggested the idea of the fictitious literary clubs, 
under which most subsequent periodicals of the kind 
were published. Steele assumes the name of Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esq., and the 11 lean hectic” appearance, 
the good humour, and wise advice of an old man are 
present to the reader’s mind throughout the work. 
The old gentleman has a number of relatives who 
send him their opinions; he is an adept in astrology, 
and therefore capable of holding the secretly wicked 
in terrorem , has a demon as sagacious as was that 
of Socrates, who encourages him when he desponds 
over the follies of the world, and, fleet as 

“ The swift-winged arrows of light,” 

visits all lands and retirements to bring him reports. 

Steele has given a dramatic interest to Hotels and 
Coffee-houses. It is in these Essays that we first 
meet with the venerated names of White’s, Will’s, 
the Grecian, and St. James’s Coffee-houses. At these 
houses Bickerstaff meets his friends, observes the 
manners of «the town,” receives his correspondents 
over a dish of coffee, and reads and discusses their 
communications, preparatory to publication. All 
remarks on gallantry and pleasure are dated from 
White’s Chocolate-house; those on poetry and the 
drama from Will’s Coffee-house; learning and science 
from the Grecian, and foreign and domestic news 
from St. James’s Coffee-house; while miscellaneous 
observations are dated from “ my own apartment.” 

The extensive supervision which Bickerstaff as¬ 
sumed over the manners of the town, necessarily led 
to the introduction of many scenes not suitable to the 
fastidious taste of later times. We will not even say 
that he is excusable from the charge of vulgarity in 
many cases. Yet the salutary effect of his writings 
is said to have been remarkable. A contemporary 
writer observes, “It is incredible to conceive the 
influence they have had on the town; how many 
thousand follies they have either quite banished, or 
given a very great check to; how much countenance 
they have added to both virtue and religion; how 
many people they have rendered happy by showing 
that it was their own fault if they were not so; and 
lastly, how entirely they have convinced our fops and 
young fellows of the value and advantages of learn¬ 
ing.” 

A foreign writer asserts that the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian—the three periodicals to which Steele 
and Addison were the principal contributors, have 
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been reprinted as often, perhaps, a3 any books in our 
language. 

The Taller was originally published on half a 
sheet. Each number consisted of two pages, and 
nearly one fourth was filled with advertisements. 
The price was one penny. The work was published 
three times a week, and reached 271 numbers. The 
last is dated January 1711. The advertisements and 
notices of foreign and domestic news, gave the Tatler 
somewhat the character of a common newspaper. 
Its original papers on morals and criticism alone 
distinguished it from the half sheets of news which 
were then common. In most of the Teprints, these 
only have been retained. Perhaps no data can be 
afforded to the student of English manners, more 
interesting than these articles. The refined humour 
of Addison distinguishes the communications to the 
Tatler which are from his pen. Its later numbers 
manifest a greater boldness of writing and elevation 
of feeling than are found in the preceding ones. It 
is curious to observe the policy with which its writers 
accommodated themselves to the public by thuB 
assuming a lenient tone in the outset, and becoming 
more pungent as their popularity increased. 

The success of the Tatler was incredible—it 
seemed indeed to produce a mania for periodical 
publication among the literary pretenders of the time. 
Gay, the poet, observes humorously, “ The expiration 
of Bickerstaff’s lucubrations was attended with much 
the same consequences as the death of Melibeeus’ ox 
in Virgilj as the latter engendered swarms of bees; 
the former immediately produced whole swarms of 
satirical scribblers. 

“ One of these authors calls himself the Growler, 
and assured us, that, to make amends for Mr. Steele’s 
silence, he was resolved to growl at us weekly, as 
long as we should think fit to give him any encou- 
ragement. Another gentleman with more modesty 
calls his paper the Whisperer; and a third, to please 
the ladies, christened his the Tell Tale. At the same 
time, came out several Tatlers, each of which with 
equal truth and wit assured us that he was the genuine 
Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. They seemed, indeed, at 
first to think that what was only the garnish of the 
former Tatlers was that which recommended them, 
and not those substantial entertainments which they 
every where abound in. 

“Accordingly they were continually talking of 
their maid, night caps, spectacles, and Charles 
Lillie. However, there were now and then some 
faint endeavours at humour and sparks of wit, which 
the town, for want of better entertainment, was con¬ 
tent to hunt after through a heap of impertinencies; 
but even these are become at present wholly invisi¬ 
ble, and quite swallowed up in the Maze of the 
Spectator .” 

On discontinuing the Tatler, Steele commenced 
with Addison the Spectator. Many of the most in¬ 
teresting papers of the latter were ftom his pen. He 
wrote the second paper, in which the Literary Club, 
which is admirably maintained throughout the 
work, is described. We are perhaps chiefly indebted 
to Steele for the dramatis persons of the work. 
The interesting conception of Sir Roger de Coverly, 
usually ascribed to Addison; was actually Steele’s. 
The perfectness and fine humour of this character 
attracted the attention of Addison, and won his 
sympathies as strongly as if the good-hearted knight 
were in actual existence, and among his dearest 


friends. Hence he was a favourite personage in 
some of Addison’s best papers; and it is said that he 
contrived to introduce the premature death of the 
amiable old man, because Steele began to represent 
him in bad scenes, which, to Addison’s refined taste, 
detracted from the beautiful morale of the character. 

At the conclusion of the seventh volume of the 
Spectator, Steele commenced with Addison the 
Guardian. The first paper appeared March 12,1712, 
Steele projected it without the assistance of Addison. 
A quarrel with the publisher stopped its publication, 
but it was immediately followed by the “ English¬ 
man," which was in fact but a continuation of the 
Guardian, modified in its character by assuming a more 
free discussion of politics. Steele introduces it by 
observing that he had “ purchased the lion,* inkstand, 
and paper, and all other goods of Nestor Ironsides, 
Esq., (the fictitious character of Steele,) who has 
thought fit to write no more himself, but has given 
me full liberty to report any large expressions or 
maxims which may tend to the instruction of man¬ 
kind, and the service of his country.” He then re- 
marks with much humour, that Nestor had exhorted 
him to turn patriot, a hint of the political course he 
intended to pursue. He soon plunged into the vor- 
tex of political contest, and dropped the fine literary 
humour Which has rendered his other works immortal, 
while the Englishman is scarcely known. Libellous 
paragraphs in this paper led to his expulsion from 
the House of Commons, where he had a seat at the 
time. 

His next attempt was entitled the Lona. It was 
devoted to domestic manners like the Tatler. Forty 
papers were published; some first rate articles were 
from the pen of Addison. Nine papers of another 
periodical called the Reader, were published by. him 
before the Lona closed. The Town Talk followed. 
It is a series of letters to a lady, and supposed to 
have been addressed to his wife, then in the country. 
Some of its passages are exceptionable for their in¬ 
delicacy. The Tea Table was his next attempt, but 
it was short-lived, extending only to three numbers. 

The Plebeian was the next in appearance. It was 
got up in opposition to an aristocratic bill in Parlia- 
ment. With this publication is connected the painful 
event of a quarrel between Steele and Addison. The 
latter started the Old Whig, in opposition to the 
Plebeian; personal allusions soon followed, and these 
fast friends in some of the best literary labouts of 
that age, went to their graves enemies. Johnson 
truly remarks that such a controversy was “ Bellum 
plusquam civile.” Every reader must regret that 
these two friends, after spending so many years in 
confidence, endearment, and fellowship of study, 
should part in acrimonious opposition. His last im¬ 
portant work as an essayist, was the Theatre, which 
manifested much of the tact of the Tatler, and was 
exceedingly popular. It contained many statements 
of his private life, and was devoured with avidity. 
Steele at last became paralytic and returned to his 
seat at Llangunnei, in South Wales, where he died 
in 1729. 

* A gilt lion-headed letter box kept at one of the London 
cofiee bonses. ' 
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“MARIO Nr” 

A TALE OP EVERY DAY LIFE. 


“Howsevere you are, dear Mamma,upon poor Harry;" 
Baid Charlotte Ramsay, as the door closed upon the 
retreating form of her brother. “ Harry’s susceptibility 
to beauty, is so excessive, and his imagination so 
vivid, that I pity, more than condemn, his exag¬ 
gerated boyish enthusiasm.” 

“ I do not condemn you, my love, for feeling thus, 
towards your brother, and I, also, pity him; but it is 
my duty, as his only parent, to endeavour to prune 
his faults, and to teach him to control the great and 
prominent weaknesses of his character. I would 
wish my son to be guided more by his reason than 
his senses, and the youth who raves for hours and 
repeats a thousand foolish things, because he has 
been smiled upon by a pair of bright eyes, that have 
nothing to recommend them but their brightness, will 
be very apt, one day to stake all his earthly happiness, 
upon no better promise, than mere external beauty 
affords.” 

“But, Mamma,” said Charlotte, looking timidly 
up from her work, “ from your remarks, one would 
be induced to believe that you thought beauty and 
good sense, incompatible with each other.” 

“No, not at all, my love! I do not think the 
combination by any means rare, and as far as regards 
temper and disposition, the odds are all in favour of 
beauty. The ill favoured, and consequently, neg¬ 
lected, are those in whom we should look to find the 
evil propensities of our nature most strongly de. 
veloped. When the world turns our sympathies back 
upon us, it,is not unnatural that they should become 
embittered and curdle. I do not undervalue beauty, 


but I complain, where, as in your brother’s case, a 
pretty face is made an excuse—an apology for die 
absence of every quality of mind and heart. Alas! 
I have seen too many instances of ill assorted mar¬ 
riages, too many fine minds wedded to folly and 
dullness, not to fear such a fate for my boy, who, 
with all his faults, possesses feelings and intellect, 
deserving a better fate!” 

Mrs. Ramsay threw herself back in her chair, and 
covering her face with her hand, sighed deeply. A 
few moments of silence elapsed, when Emma, a 
blooming girl of fifteen, stealing to her mother’s side, 
and taking herhand.whispered, “ has any thing pained 
you, dear mamma, that you are bo sad?” 

“No, my love, no! the subject upon which your 
sister and myself have just been speaking, called to 
my mind, in all its freshness, the history of one, 
whose fate illustrates my remarks. Alas! could we 
but know the secret histoiy of those we meet in 
every day life, how much of good and evil, how 
much heroism, romance and self devotion should we 
find, that in a tale of fiction, we would deem but 
fanciful visions of the imaginatio'n ?” 

“ Can you not tell us, dear mamma, the histoiy 
you allude to,” said Emma, nestling close to her 
mother's side. “ I am sure I would rather listen to 
you than read the most interesting novel." 

Mrs. Ramsay kissed the cheek of her own lovely 
daughter, and smiled assent. Emma drew a cushion 
and seated herself at her mother’s feet, while her 
sister, who appeared Borne three or four years older 
than herself, bent her head over her work, in silent 
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attention; her dark clustering curls, fulling over and 
shading a countenance that would have made the 
fortune, of a “Book of Beauty.” 

It was a cold and stormy night, the rain and sleet 
beat against the closed shutters of the snug drawing 
room, occupied by our little group, giving promise of 
an evening.uninterrupted by visitors. The fire burnt 
cheerfully in the grate, the astral lamp shed its bright, 
though mellowed light, upon the table round which 
they sat, and Mrs. Ramsay, shading her face from its 
rays, commenced a tale which she thought might 
convey a salutary lesson to her children. 

■> At the age of nineteen, Marion Grantley became 
an orphan! She had several brothers, all of whom 
were much older than herself, but no sister. Her 
brothers were married and had large families, and 
when, at the death of her parents, it became Marion’s 
part to select her future home, she accepted the urgent 
invitation of her aunt, a younger sister of her mother, 
to whom Marion had always been greatly attached, 
and who was also her god-mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benson lived all the year, from 
choice, in the country, at a handsome Beat, in the 
neighbourhood of a populous village, not very remote 
from Philadelphia. Mr, Benson was wealthy, but 
had no children; Marion’s decision in their favor, 
was therefore, a source of congratulation to the 
worthy pair. Marion was what the world calls 
plain and uninteresting, with a sallow complexion, 
inexpressive mouth, and a nose that bid defiance to 
all symmetry; her only redeeming features, being a 
pair of intelligent dark eyes, and a profusion of 
glossy, dark brown hair. Her figure, also, was 
clumsy, and an exaggerated sense of her personal 
defects, added awkwardness and shyness to the list. 

It is a fallacious observation, that gracefulness 
and beauty of mind and imagination, extend their 
influence to the body. Byron, whose personal defect, 
it is admitted, on all sides, was but very slight, was 
so influenced by his sense of it, as to be painfully 
awkward; and “ the poet of the heart,” as he has 
been somewhere aptly called, was sadly deficient in 
the “ppetry of motion.” 

But fvith regard to Marion, whatever was wanting 
in the casket was amply outweighed by the jewels 
within, and if they were little known or valued, a 
pure heart and unruffled sweetness of disposition 
prevented their rusting or corroding from inaction, 

Marion had been, from her earliest years, a shy 
though observant child. She was never seen without 
a book in her hand, and all information that came 
to her, either by eye or ear, fell upon a thirsty soil. 
As Bhe grew in years her intellect strengthened; 
and when those around her, wondered that she did 
not seek the society of companions of her own age, 
they did not see, or rather, could not discern, that a 
want of ungeniality had driven her to lean upon her 
own resources. 

Marion, in consequence, grew up, little understood 
or appreciated. She was warm hearted, affectionate, 
and generous, with a subdued enthusiasm, and latent 
sensibility, that like a healthful and ever changing 
current, kept her feelings from stagnating: while her 
shrinking timidity and reserve, added to her want of 
personal attractions, concealed, entirely, from obser¬ 
vation, qualities of mind and heart, that, had she 
been endowed by nature with beauty and its conse¬ 
quent self-confidence, might have made her a brilliant 
and influential member of society. As it was, with 


an intellect of no common grasp, and feelings and 
capabilities, litde known to herself, she retired to the 
country, deeply mourning her late melancholy be¬ 
reavement, but thankful that she had a quiet place of 
refuge, with those whom she loved and respected. 

Marion inherited, at her father’s death, a handsome 
fortune, and in the society of her two kind relatives 
she lived a contented life; indulging her own quiet 
pursuits, and feeling no desire to wander from the 
cheorfiil and happy home she had chosen. 

It was about a year afier she had removed to Mrs. 
Benson’s, when Mr. Benson received a letter from 
his half brother, Charles Elton, a captain in the 
army, informing him that his health had suffered so 
severely, from the unhealthiness of the climate, at 
the remote post where he was stationed, that he had 
applied for and obtained a furlough to enable him to 
return home, for his restoration. He added, that 
he should set off immediately, travel by easy stages 
and hoped soon to be with them. 

Although distressed at the account which he had 
received of his brother’s health, the announcement 
of this intended visit was a source of extreme grati¬ 
fication to Mr. Benson. Charles was his only near 
relation, and though much younger than himself, Mr. 
Benson was warmly attached to him. 

A few weeks of anxious expectation passed slowly 
by, and the looked for guest arrived: but so changed, 
so broken down and miserable, that his brother 
scarcely recognized him ! His tall and manly foim 
was attenuated and bent with weakness; and so 
feeble and exhausted was he, by the fatigues of his 
long journey, that he was unable to descend from the 
carriage, without assistance. The kind hearted Mr. 
Benson could, with difficulty, restrain his tears, on 
beholding the wreck before him. He whom he 
had parted with, three years before, in the very bloom 
and flower of manhood, was now but a shadow of his 
former self; and as he wrung his hand, he exclaimed 
with emotion, “ My dear Charles, why leave this so 
long—why deceive me so cruelly as to your real 
situation ?’’ 

Elton smiled, and assured his brother that he 
alarmed himself unnecessarily. “ I am only fatigued 
by my journey,” he added, “ and a little of my good 
sister’s nursing will soon set me up again.” 

Charles Elton was the son of Mr. Benson’s mo¬ 
ther by a second marriage. His parents died when 
he was very young, leaving him dependent upon the 
bounty of his elder brother, who had inherited a large 
fortune from his paternal grandfather. Mr. Benson 
performed the part of an indulgent parent to him, and 
finding him bent upon entering the atmy, he procured 
for him an appointment to the “ Military Academy.” 
After graduating with high honour, at West Point, 
Charles entered the army as a lieutenant, and had 
but lately received promotion. Banished as he had 
been for three years, to a distant post in the far wil¬ 
derness, exposed to an insalubrious climate, and all 
the privations of a half savage life, his health became 
impaired, and after several ineffectual efforts to be 
relieved from duty, he returned home, another victim 
to a thankless and ill requited service. 

To all but Marion the announcement of Elton’s 
intended visit had been a source of pleasure. She, 
alone, lamented his coming. Her early recollections 
of him as a handsome, gay young man, whom she 
had met at her father’s table, were not calculated to 
make her look forward with composure, to this inter- 
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ruption of their quiet life; and, like all persona 
governed by that demon < l mauvaise honte ,” she 
dreaded the constant presence of a stranger. 

But when he came, so different from what she had 
expected, her feats vanished! How could she stand 
in awe of one so helpless? She could feel for him 
nothing but the deepest commiseration, as he lay day 
after day stretched upon a sofa, too wretched to 
observe her, or notice any thing that was going on. 
Insensibly she glided into the office of chief nurse; 
for with many duties to perform, that engrossed 
much of her lime, Mrs. Benson would beg Illarion to 
sit with Charles, 6ee that he had his different medi¬ 
cines at the proper hours, and that he took the 
required nourishment; and, as he gained strength, he 
would himself beg her to read to, or play for him. 

If any one had told Marion, a month before, that 
she would have forgotten her nature so far as to 
become the almost constant companion of one whose 
coming she had so dreaded; that she would have over¬ 
come her timidity sufficiently to read to him, and 
even play and sing for him, she would not have 
believed it! But so insensibly had it all come about, 
so unwittingly had her gentle nature led her to 
attempt to alleviate the ills which it pained her to 
see, that she was utterly unconscious of the change; 
and in ministering to bis wants, when he was help¬ 
less and dependent, she came to replying to his 
remarks, first uttered in listless apathy, and after¬ 
wards, as health began to dawn, with the animation 
of returning life. 

A quiet smile was often called up in the face of 
Mr. Benson, on entering the cheerful sunny breakfast 
room, where the invalid was generally to be found, 
reclining upon a singularly comfortable and capacious 
old sofa, to see Marion, quite unconscious, buried in 
the recesses of an easy chair, drawn up alongside of 
the sofa, reading some amusing or instructive book, 
aloud, for the benefit of the invalid; or, at times, but 
this was when strength and health began to visit 
him, with the book half Bhut, and resting on her 
knee, listening intently to his remarks and criticisms; 
or, as it would often happen, digressing from the sub¬ 
ject, with recollections and illustrations ofpersons and 
things he had himself witnessed. Elton was a man 
of literary tastes and habits, which, grafted upon the 
well disciplined education he had received at the 
national academy, had added to his scientific acquire¬ 
ments a fund of varied information. 

This accidental domestication with one so different 
from all she had been accustomed to, opened to 
Marion a source of new delight! Thoughts, feelings, 
and sentiments, to which she had heretofore found 
no answering tone, except in books, now experienced 
a ready sympathy. She was happier than Bhe had 
ever been before, and no intrusive self-inquiry ever 
startled her into analyzing her own feelings. It may 
seem unnatural that Marion should have so far for¬ 
gotten her accustomed shyness, as she appeared on 
this occasion to have done. But it must be recol¬ 
lected that it was under unusual circumstances. Had 
Charles Elton appeared at Mr. Benson’s the lively, 
handsome, agreeable Captain Elton her imagination 
had painted him, he might probably have died in utter 
ignorance of the sound of her voice; but, coming as 
he did, her fears were all disarmed, and from the 
lisdessness of ill health, their intercourse partook of 
the subdued nature of her character. 

If Marion had been a handsome girl, it is most 


probable their intimacy would never have assumed 
the quiet, passive form, it had done, for Elton was an 
enthusiastic admirer of beauty; but satisfied of 
Marion’s want of personal attraction, his gallantry 
was not called forth, and he accepted her good 
offices, with simple gratitude—appreciating in her, 
nevertheless, as every man of sensibility must do, 
the unselfish and beautiful spirit of woman, in the 
hour of pain and Bickness. Thinking of her only, 
as an intelligent, rather reserved good young woman, 
if, at moments, some Budden burst of enthusiasm, or 
remark that evinced intellect and observation of 
uncommon depth, escaped her, it was noticed with a 
feeling of pity, that one so endowed, should be so 
unfortunately plain. 

Shrinking from observation as she did, their inter- 
course as far as regards Marion, was singularly apart 
from self; and seated alwayB in a position to be out 
of the range of his gaze, where Bhe could see and 
not be seen, she passed many of those hours, which 
coloured all her after life. 

As the season advanced, and the cheerful spring 
settled into summer weather, Elton was able to leave 
the house, and wander about with the inspiration of 
returning health. But Marion’s ‘ occupation was 
gone’—and as she returned to her former habits, 
she often checked a sigh of regret, at what with the 
plausibility of self delusion, she called, the termination 
of her useful labours. 

Marion was not one of those romantic young 
ladies, who make it a business to afficher their exu¬ 
berant sensibility, on all around. She had never 
vowed an eternal friendship, in her life, and knew 
nothing of the jargon of sympathetic souls. But, in 
the pure recesses of her heart, there lurked that 
sweet and natural impulse which the Great Being has 
placed in all his creatures, that, like the young vine 
casting forth its tendrils, asks for something to cling 
to, something to lean upon; and unknown to her¬ 
self, the last few weeks had entwined round every 
fibre of her heart, the image of one, who thought 
not of her! who valued her not! 

As every day confirmed the health of Charles, 
Marion’s usual awkwardness and reserve returned; 
and he would often rally her, upon the want of in. 
terest in her patient—for with the subtle selfishness 
of man, he missed with a feeling of discomfort, the 
constant devotion of the woman he so far under, 
valued, and felt the absence of that stimulus which a 
mind congenial to his own had produced. 

It waa now the latter part of June, and the weather 
had become very hot. At this period of the year, 
families residing in the country, from some myste¬ 
rious cause, generally find their town friends uncom¬ 
monly demonstrative in their friendship; and as 
Mrs. Benson’s handsome establishment, commodious 
house, and rather superior style of living, presented 
unusual attractions, she never was without a supply 
of friends, whose periodic attacks of affection, ex- 
hibited themselves in the shape of a long visit. 

Mr. Benson’s residence was Bituated not half a 
mile from a broad river, a fine canal and a much 
travelled railroad; and as an ingenuous old lady once 
observed to her: “You could not, my dear ma'm, 
be more delightfully fixed—for ho matter how sick 
your friends may be, or how many children they 
may happen to have, they can always get to you 
with little or no trouble, and very slight expense.” 

Mrs. Benson accordingly received a letter from one 
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of her oldest (summer) friends, announcing, as she 
had done for years, her intended visit; but not 
altogether in the same terms as formerly. 

Mrs. Wendal was a widow, in rather straitened 
circumstances, and being childless, she had hereto, 
fore come, unlike most misfortunes, singly! But this 
time she informed Mrs. Benson, it would not be the 
case. An only brother, who had resided all his life 
at the South, had died, and left his daughter to her 
care; and urged by her strong friendship for Mrs. 
Benson, (and a little of the thermometer) she was 
desirous of presenting to her, her precious charge. 
The Thompsons, the Joneses, and the Smiths, she 
added, had all pressed her to join their several parties, 
to the different'watering places; but 6he could not 
be so ungrateful to her dear Mrs. Benson, (nor, she 
might have added, so forgetful of her purse,) as to 
think of presenting her sweet Amelia to the world, 
before she had become acquainted with her Aunt’s 
oldest friendB. 

Mrs. Wendal was a shre.wd woman, and manoeu¬ 
vred all her plans with an ingenuity, that, exerted in 
a better cause, would have done her credit. 

“Dp not go out, my dear Charles,” said Mrs. 
Benson, one afternoon, seeing Captain Elton about 
to leave the room, with his hat in his hand. “I expect 
Mis. Wendal in this afternoon’s boat, which must 
soon arrive, and I want you to stay and assist me to 
welcome her?" 

In the course of half an hour, a hack rattled up 
the avenue, and Mrs. Wendal’s sharp visage was 
seen peeping from the window. 

“ How are you, my dear friend ?" she exclaimed, 
embracing Mrs. Benson, who had stepped out into 
the piazza to meet her. “ My dear Mr. Benson, so 
glad to see you—Amelia, my love, Mr. and Mrs. 
Benson—Oh! such a tedious passage—full three 
hoars I assure you—landing in such a bustle! 
waiters so insolent! baggage in Buch confusion! 
hackmen so exorbitant! My dear Bir, do settle with 
that fellow for me? Three quarters,” she added, 
lowering her voice, and bending towards Mr. Benson; 
“I made the bargain before we started, a quarter a 
piece for Amelia and myself, and a quarter for the 
trunks and bandboxes.—My dear Miss Grantley,” 
advancing into the parlor and keeping up her running 
fire, “ how are you?—looking charmingly, really—a 
little thin, eh! have brought you a young companion 
to cheer you up.” 

“Captain Elton,” said Mrs. Benson, seeing her 
friend brought to a stand by this unlooked for appa¬ 
rition. “ Mrs. Wendal, Charles." 

“ My dear Captain Elton, delighted to see you— 
Haven’t seen you since you were a boy—knew your 
parents very well—charming woman your mother— 
Amelia, where are you, my love ? My niece, Miss 
Arden, Captain Elton; Amelia, Miss Grantley—dear 
me, how fatigued I am! and how hot it is!”—and 
she continued her senseless chattering, as if she alone 
possessed the exclusive patent for the use of her 
tongue; whilst Mrs. Benson, all unmindful of her, 
gave orders for some refreshments for her guests. 

It must not be supposed, that all this time, Miss 
Arden was unnoticed. There was one happy cir¬ 
cumstance attending Mrs. Wendal's infirmity of 
speech: it was of very little importance whether you 
listened or not; replies, indeed, being but idle inter¬ 
ruptions. 

As Miss Arden threw aside her large travelling 


bonnet and veil, Marion gazed at her, and thought 
she had never seen any thing so perfectly beautiful. 
Her figure was small and sylph-like, her complexion 
dazzlingly fair, and her teeth like ivory; a pair of 
liquid blue eyes, and a profusion of golden hair, com¬ 
pleted a picture, which resembled more the dream of 
a poet than a creature of this every day world! 

And what did Captain Elton think? That we 
cannot say. One fact, however, has been ascertained, 
he forgot all about his intended walk! 

When girls of similar age, standing, and pursuits, 
are domesticated beneath the same roof, it follows, 
almost always, as a matter of course, that some de¬ 
gree of intimacy should spring up between them; 
but this was not the case with Marion and Miss Ar¬ 
den. A fortnight had elapsed since the arrival of 
Mrs. Wendal, yet Marion and their younger guest, 
were as much strangers to each other, as on the first 
day of their arrival. Marion, from the natural kind¬ 
liness and warmth of her heart, as well as from a 
feeling of hospitality, made every advance to Miss 
Arden which her shy nature allowed; but all in 
vain. A vacant and artificial smile, a cold dis¬ 
senting “ thank you, Miss Grantley,” was all the 
reply she received to her repeated offers of service; 
and she finally gave up all idea of aiding in her 
amusement, or of receiving a return. Smooth, cold, 
and quite as impenetrable as marble, she was ever 
the same; no impulse appeared to quicken into 
gaiety, no feeling to depress into sadness, the even 
current of her mind. With some interminable piece 
of work, ever in her hand, she would sit listening 
and replying to her aunt, in a manner, that, did it 
not spring from evident inclination, would have ap. 
peered like the most exemplary patience. 

One member alone, of the little circle, possessed 
the power of calling forth, in her, the slightest ap¬ 
proach towards animation. For Captain Elton there 
was always a ready smile, and his presence was al¬ 
ways required to arouse her from her state of frozen 
apathy. For him, alone, did she ever touch the 
piano, for him alone was the endless work ever laid 
aside; and no day was too damp, no evening too 
dewy, if Captain Elton suggested a walk; while poor 
Marion, who had tried in vain to infect her with her 
passion for the open air, had never been able to 
tempt her beyond the garden gate. 

Whether Captain Elton was unconscious or not, 
of the magical effect of his presence, we cannot say. 
Perhaps he was, for love is professedly blind; and 
Captain Elton, there could no longer be any doubt 
of it, was deeply in love with Miss Arden. His 
health could not now be considered an excuse for re¬ 
maining always at home; yet he was ever there. 
Society, his profession, all the varied claims upon his 
time and attention, were entirely forgotten in his de¬ 
votion to this beautiful vision, which had so lately 
dawned upon him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benson had never been in so ungra¬ 
cious a mood; never had felt themselves so tho¬ 
roughly uncomfortable, as at present. The one be¬ 
cause he had taken an unconquerable aversion to 
their beautiful guest; the other, because Miss Arden 
was interfering with one of her dearest and most 
cherished plans. Mr. Benson bluntly informed 
Charles, that he thought a trip to the Virginia Springs 
indispensably necessary to the perfect restoration of 
his health, and urged him to go; while Mrs. Benson 
warmly echoed her husband's opinion, and took the 
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opportunity of Miss Arden’s absence from the room, 
to draw a comparison between her musical talents 
and those of Marion, not at all to the compliment of 
the former, as may be supposed. 

.And what did Marion think of the events around 
her ? Poor Marion, it would be hard to tell. With 
a very natural cowardice, she strove not to think 
about it. She suppressed every sigh that arose for 
the past, checked every impatient wish that pictured 
to her the departure of their guests, and the return 
to the calm enjoyment of their quiet home, once 
more. She blamed herself for not seeing virtues, 
where she could only detect coldness of heart, and 
vanity: and for a want of charily, in thinking Miss 
Arden narrow minded, selfish, and ill-tempered. “ I 
dare say I shall like her better bye and bye,” sighed 
she—“ she does not care for my society now, Cap¬ 
tain Elton is so lively and agreeable.” 

Mrs. Wendal was the only one of the party, who 
appeared entirely unmoved by some unusual feelings. 
She talked as incessandy as ever—more uninterrupt¬ 
edly, certainly; and if you did accidentally catch her 
keen little eyes glancing over her spectacles now and 
then, at Captain Elton and Amelia, it certainly could 
mean nothing; for how could any one talk so ener¬ 
getically on one subject, and have their mind en¬ 
grossed by another? 

Several uncomfortable weeks passed by, when one 
evening, Mr. Benson entering alone into the parlour 
where the family were assembled for tea, begged 
Marion to make tea; her aunt, he said, felt indispo¬ 
sed, and begged to be excused. 

Marion took her aunt’s place at the tea table, and 
began its duties, impressed unconsciously with the re¬ 
straint which seemed to have fallen on all. Even 
Mrs. Wendal, after a few ineffectual attempts to 
carry on a conversation, was mute. Mr. Benson ate 
his toast in silence, and soon left the room. Cap¬ 
tain Elton was so distrait, that he forgot even the 
little courtesies so habitual to him; while Miss Arden 
played with her spoon, and was evidently trying, in¬ 
dustriously, to decipher the figure in the damask 
table cloth. 

So soon as this uncomfortable meal was over, 
Marion arose to go to her aunt; but as she passed 
through the hall to go up stairs, Captain Elton, who 
was standing at an open door leading to the garden, 
called to her: “Will you take a turn in the garden 
with me, Miss Grantley 7" he said—“ I have some¬ 
thing to say to you, and will not detain you long.” 

Marion acquiesced, and accompanied him to the 
garden. They walked some distance from the house 
in silence. At length Marion turned to him an in¬ 
quiring look, which he answered by saying, 

“ My sister has a head-ache, I believe.” 

“ I do not know,” replied Marion; “ I have not 
seen her, and was going to her when you Bpoke to 
me. I was not aware of her indisposition, until Mr. 
Benson mentioned it at tea.” 

“ You have a great deal of influence over my sis¬ 
ter, Miss Grantley; I believe—that is—I mean, my 
sister speaks to you very unreservedly on all sub¬ 
jects,” 

Marion, at a loss to know what could be the aim 
of a conversation thus opened, hesitated in her re¬ 
ply, when Captain Elton, in a hurried voice, con¬ 
tinued: 

“ You must think my conduct very strange, Miss 
Grantley, very strange; but I hope yon will make 


every allowance for me, I am very uncomfortably 
situated—I want a friend, and knowing the disinte¬ 
rested kindness of your nature, I have thrown myself 
upon you far aid. My brother,” ho pursued, in a 
more agitated voice, “is unkind, ungenerous; I have 
never known him so before! God knows how truly 
I love and revere him! But he should not expect 
me to sacrifice all my earthly happiness to his preju- 
dices. I would do any thing in the world to gratify 
him, make any sacrifice but this! Yes! I am sure 
it is nothing but idle, unfounded prejudice, that has 
warped his better judgment so entirely. You will 
think me wild, Marion, I fear; but I know you are 
a kind friend. Wrll you speak to my sister for me, 
and beg her influence with my brother? If you 
plead my cause, I know you will succeed with her, 
and my brother too; indeed, Edward has great re¬ 
liance on your judgment.” 

Marion was bewildered. She could not compre. 
bend the scene at all; and without understanding ex¬ 
actly why, she felt agitated, and as they approached 
the house, she became anxious to go in, but she 
could not do so without making some reply, and in 
a hurried manner said: 

“ I should be very happy to serve you, Captain 
Elton, if it were in my power to do so; but I am 
sure you require no advocate with my aunt. See her 
yourself, and whatever the matter may be in which 
you desire her good offices, I am sure she will aid 
you quite as readily, as if you confided it to me.” 

“ Oh! no, no, indeed you are mistaken, I begged 
to speak with her but for a moment, this evening, 
and she excused herself. I am sure Bhe ha3 taken 
up my brother’s prejudices against Amelia. Indeed, 
my dear Marion, to speak candidly, I fear Mrs. Wen- 
dal may insist upon Amelia’s breaking our engage¬ 
ment when she discovers my brother and Bister’s 
repugnance to it, and I depend upon you to soften 
their feelings towards her.” 

It was fortunate for Marion, that at this moment 
Mrs. Wendal stepped off the piazza,and joined them. 
Without making any reply, she entered the house, 
and with trembling Bteps proceeded mechanically to 
her aunt’s room. 

“Marion, my child, what is the matter?” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Benson, as she gazed upon the death¬ 
like face of her niece. 

Marion replied not, but stood staring wildly around 
her, pressing her hand to her forehead, in an atti¬ 
tude of bewilderment! 

“What is the matter, Marion?—speak!” said 
Mrs. Benson, rising from the sofa, in alarm. “Has 
any thing happened to my husband; to Charles?” 
But ere she reached the spot where she stood, Ma¬ 
rion fell senseless on the floor. 

With great presence of mind Mrs. Benson rang 
for a servant, lifted her upon the sofa, and after cau¬ 
tiously questioning the woman, dismissed her; seat¬ 
ing herself by Marion, whose senses were ia a short 
time restored. 

What occurred in the conversation that followed, 
we cannot say. Painful it was, no doubt! The 
deep and stifled sobs which burst forth at intervals, 
spoke of sorrow and distress, while the low murmur¬ 
ing voice that rose in tenderness above all, told of 
sympathy and consolation. 

When Mrs. BenBon had prevailed upon Marion to 
retire to bed, she sat by her till she fell asleep; then 
softly leaving the room, she sought her husband. 
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For some time they conversed together, after which 
Mrs. Benson proceeded to Mrs. Wendal’s apartment. 
A few minutes sufficed to execute her errand. “ Cir¬ 
cumstances,” she said, “ of a private nature, rendered 
it necessary that Mr. Benson and herself should de¬ 
part immediately for the north, and it was not in her 
power to extend her hospitality to Mrs. Wendal and 
Miss Arden, any farther at present. 

Accordingly, at an early hour on the succeeding 
morning, Mr. and Mrs. Benson, and Marion departed 
for the north, avoiding any farther leave taking of 
their guests, and without any explanation whatever 
with Captain Elton. 

It is not my purpose, my dears, said Mrs. Ram. 
say, to follow step by step, Marion’s career; but to 
set before you only those prominent events in her 
life, which will best illustrate her character and hum¬ 
ble history. I have but badly described Marion, if 
it could be supposed that she was one who would 
permit herself to give way to idle sorrow or regrets. 
The truth, once revealed to her, she set steadily to 


work to subdue feelings, which from that painful mo¬ 
ment she knew to be unavailing. The instant which 
flashed upon her the knowledge of her unfortunate 
attachment, tolled also its knell; and though there 
were moments, when memory bringing up all the 
past, would sweep away the efforts of days, still she 
struggled on, and for die sake of those kind friends 
who watching over, seemed also to rest upon her, 
as the chief solace of their lives, she entered into all 
the amusements and schemes which their active af¬ 
fection suggested for her diversion, during their 
journey. And at the expiration of three months, re¬ 
turned to her home tranquil and cheerful, if not 
happy. 

Nor did she suffer that tranquillity to be disturbed 
by the intelligence received a short time after their 
return, from Captain Elton, announcing his speedy 
marriage with Miss Arden; but strove, though with 
a vain endeavour, to induce Mr. Benson to be pre¬ 
sent at the ceremony. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Three years elapsed .after the occurrence of the 
above events, when Mr, Benson through the bank¬ 
ruptcy of an unprincipled friend, lost every cent he 
possessed on earth. At . this moment of ruin end 
despair, Marion, casting aside the timidity and appa¬ 
rent irresolution of her character, stepped forward, 
satisfied her uncle’s creditors, secured to him his 
favourite little estate, on which he resided, and strove 
with, every kind, and holy feeling of her nature, to 
make her loved relatives forget that fortune had in 
any particular ceased to smile upon them. 

But Marion’s efforts, notwithstanding they were 
felt and appreciated, with fervent gratitude by the 
warm-hearted and enthusiastic old gentleman, could 
not heal, though they softened the deep wound his 
mind had received, and when, in little more than two 
years after his misfortunes, he breathed his last, it 
was with a murmured blessing upon the head of her, 
who had truly been the stay, comfort and support 
of his latter days. 

At the request of Mrs. Benson, Marion wrote, to 
Captain Elton, who had gone to Florida, for the 
benefit of his health, which had become much im¬ 
paired ; informing him of this melancholy event, and 
received one of deep feeling, relative to their mutual 
loss; and of extreme despondency as to his own 
health, and the future welfare of his family. 

Three months after the receipt of this letter, Ma¬ 
rion received another, dated Philadelphia, begging 
for an interview with his sister-in-law. Mrs. Benson 
whom Marion never attempted in any manner to 
control, expressed a wish to see Charles and his 
children, and in accordance with her desire, Marion 
wrote inviting Captain Elton with his family to make 
them a visit, which, with sad and mournful feelings 
Bhe prepared for. 

High as Marion’s principles were, she shrank, with 
her natural sensitiveness, from this meeting, and most 
gladly would she have avoided it, could Bhe have 
done so, with any appearance of propriety or good 
feeling. But it could not be, and she therefore nerved 
herself as best she might to submit, hoping that, then; 
visit would not be of long duration. 

They came, and,in the distress which overwhelmed 
both Mrs..Benson and Captain Elton in the meeting, 
Marion was enabled to hide her own emotion, ais 
well as the shock she experienced, in seeing, the 
ravages which time had caused, in the pair who had 
little more than five years before set forth in life, so 
bright and happy to every outward seeming. 

Charles, as he stepped from the carriage, resembled 
so closely the sick and wretched Captain. Elton, whom 
she had before seen arrive, though alas! under far 
different circumstances, that for a moment, fancy 
almost annihilated the past A nearer view, however. 
Boon dispelled the illusion. Those dark curls, open 
so beautiful, were tinged with gray; and there were 
lines of sorrow in bis face, which Marion had never 
before seen there. But it was in Mrs. Elton, that 
the greatest change had taken place. Her golden 
locks were now thin and lustreless; her eyes, once 
so brilliant, had lost all their animation; her colour 
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had fled, leaving a blueish tint over her complexion, 
and her appearance generally was so altered, th^t in 
the meager, faded creature before her, Mririojri could 
scarcely recognize the beautiful girl upon Whom she 
had at one time gazed almost with envy. 

There were two members of the group, howeVer, 
who called forth no paipful emotions or reminiscences. 
These were Elton’s two children; two curly headed 
black eyed boys, one about four, and the other three 
years old. Tp Marion they proved an unlooked for 
source of relief. She could, by devoting her time 
and attention to their little wants, gratify the affection 
which sprung up in her heart for them; while'in 
doirig.so, she had an excuse for leaving their parents, 
to the care and hospitalities of her aunt. ' , 

. It required but a very few. days.to discover that 
there did riot exist the least shadow pf ccurimunion 
or domestic happiness between this ill assorted pair. 
Elton,; passive and unresisting, bore the unceasing 
peevishness; discontent, and ill temper of bin wife, 
Without a murmur. It was only by the painful flush 
or shadow, which passed across his face, a close 
observer cpuld detect that he,'felt at,all, what was 
indeed underminmg his health, his doily, hourly peace 
pfmind. 

It seemed as if every occurrence in die course of 
the day, was considered by Mrs. Elton as happening 
for her especial annoyance, till at last, finding they 
could do nothing' to satisfy her, Mrs. Benson and 
Marion desisted from the effort. 

Utterly deficient inmatemal tenderness, her children 
were left entirely to the care of ignorant servants, 
while for houreat a time, she sat at the glass making 
an elaborate toilet, and she took no pains to conceal 
from all around, that she was completely ennuyeed, by 
the quiet (dullness she called it) of her present life. All 
that outward, appearance of placidity and calmness, 
Which, .before her marriage, seemed natural to her, 
had disappeared, and a restless desire for change and 
excitement had taken their place. 

If it were possible to ravel out the secret prompt¬ 
ings of hirinari actions, we should be tempted to ask, 
why Amelia had married Captain Elton? why she 
had, exerfed all her powers to win him? Was it 
ambition, that marking him out as the natural heir 
of his,,then wealthy; brother, recommended him as a 
“good rnatch?” Was it from a determination to 
escape the dependence and thraldom of her mercenary 
aunt? or, was it a desire to win him, solely for the 
mere triumph’s sake, from one, who her woman’s 
instinct whispered her,' had silently and unknowingly 
yielded up her whole heart to him—one, who from 
the! first she had instinctively disliked ? Perhaps it 
Was a mixture of all these motives. “ Love” cer¬ 
tainly had nothing to do with it! Amelia was too 
heartless and selfish, to be capable of genuine attach¬ 
ment, or even the power of appreciating her husband’s 
mind or character. ' . . ' 

' One morning after the family had breakfasted, 
Marion was still at the table, attending to the boys 
who had just. returned from a| long, walk, with their 
maid, tired arid hungry. Elton lay'upon the soft, 
exactly as he had done years before. While the 
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same mellowed light shone into the room, and the 
sunshine glimmered upon the same spot on the carpet, 
where his eye had rested in former days, as he listened 
to the murmurings of Marion’s voice as she read to 
him. Elton was reading now, but as the prattlings 
of his eldest hoy met his ear, pouring out his happy 
little heart to Marion—whom, with the instinct of a 
child, he had already grown to and loved—the book 
dropped at his side, his gaze fell upon Marion, and 
became fired. 

Truly is it Baid, that the human heart is 11 subtle 
and full of mystery.” Was it that now, with.a judg¬ 
ment ripened, and imagination subdued, he looked 
hack upon the past, and confessed that, which years 
ago, when he beheld Marion in'the daily exercise 
of every feminine and gentle virtue, when he wit¬ 
nessed her steady principles, her well regulated mind, 
her cultivation, and the excellence of her understand¬ 
ing, he had failed to do? or did he still look upon 
her with compassion for her want of personal attrac¬ 
tions? No, Elton had drunk deeply of the bitter 
draught of experience, his mental eye was uncouched! 
He had felt all the folly of prostrating his judgment 
before his senses, and suffering his eye alone to de¬ 
cide for him, where he had risked all. Life, he felt, 
is not a puppet show, where we are to look our best 
and answer to a given Bet of wires, but an existence 
of duties, obligations, and responsibilities; and as he 
gazed upon Marion, he did think of her as she de¬ 
served, and acknowledged the beauty of her character, 
her virtues, and all her gentle womanly attractions; 
and if painful comparisons forced themselves upon 
him, it was with anguish he confessed their truth, 
Elton had long tried, with “a deep intensity of will,” 
to blind himself to the unhappy fate he had brought 
upon himself; but it was impossible such a self decep¬ 
tion could long continue. The heart must awaken, 
the illusion vanish, and now as he looked upon 
Marion, he saw, that even where he had deemed her 
most deficient, she now excelled his wife. Time had 
passed over her, without leaving a foot print upon 
her smooth cheek, and her deep, thoughtful eyes, 
always so full of feeling, were as undimmed as the 
soul, whose mirror they were! There could not be 
a greater contrast than between the two women. 
The one, healthful, placid, and youthful, in her ap¬ 
pearance ; the o ther, prematurely old and faded, looked, 
as she in truth was, a victim to her own peevish 
irritable temper. 

“Why, papa,” said little Charles, attracted by his 
father’s fixed and protracted gaze, “why do you look 
so hard at Aunt Marion?" At the same moment, 
Marion raised her head, and met Elton’s look; Her 
eye fell, but the colour mounted to her very temples. 

Elton rose hastily, and approaching the table, 
seated himselfbeside his children. 

“ Why, what famous appetites you appear to have, 
boys,’? he said, “ have you been taking s long walk?" 

“ Yes, papa,” said Charles, “very. We have been 
in the woods, and only see what beautiful flowers we 
have brought aunt Marion,” 

“ I see the boys are determined to claim relation, 
ship with you, Marion,” said Elton. 

“Yes," replied Marion, smiling, “X have encou¬ 
raged them in doing so. It is much more endearing 
than to hear them twisting their little tongues round 
a formal ‘ Miss.’ I have been an aunt all my life, 
and the title is very natural to me.” : 

“ They appear to have very strong constitutions— 


do you not think so ?” he Baid, looking at the chil. 
dren. 

Marion assented. 

' “ X had a very strong constitution originally," he 
continued, as if occupied with some train of thought, 
“ and up to manhood knew not what sickness was; 
but now,” he paused, and then continued, “ I hope 
my boys may not follow my footsteps in the choice 
of a profession. To the toils and exposures of its 
pursuit,! owe the undermining of my health, and 
that too for a pittance that my tailor would hesitate 
to offer his chief clerk. Had I engaged in any inde¬ 
pendent pursuit, no matter how lowly, I might,, with 
one half the toil and exertion expended in my coun¬ 
try's service, have, without any domestic sacrifice, 
made something to educate and put forth piy children 
in the world; but now, when I am gone, my children 
will not even receive, as in the other branch of the 
service, the price of their father’s life, to put bread 
into their mouths.” 

“Gone, papa 1" said little Charles, climbing up into 
his father’s lap, “ gone 1 Where are you going, 
papa? What are you going for? Is it far away?" 

“A vety long journey, I fear, my son." 

“ Are you going to take Neddie and me with you, 
papa ?” 

“ No, my son." 

“ Oh then, dear papa,” said the child, clapping his 
hands in delight, “ you will leave us with aunt Marion. 
She loves Neddie and me, and will take good care 
of us. Wont you, aunt Marion?” jumping down 
from his father’s knee, and flinging his arms round 
Marion’s neck. 

Marion burst into tears, unable to speak, she could 
only press the child to her bosom, while her inmost 
heart responded to the unconscious infant’s prayer. 
Elton rose abruptly, and left the room, 

Marion had been sensible, ever since the arrival 
of Elton, that his health was in a very precarious 
state; but until no,w, she had no idea that he thought 
himself unlikely to recover. Her fears once aroused, 
she wondered at her former blindness; She now 
could comprehend Mrs. Benson's watchfulness and 
care, her anxious impatience for the doctor’s daily 
visit, and long private conversations with.him; and she 
saw, now that the scales were removed from her eyes, 
that Elton was more emaciated and less strong than 
upon his arrival, that the weather which had become 
deliciously cool and pleasant, instead of invigorating 
him, had the opposite tendency. The walks which 
he took, on his first coming, were quite given u;, 
and he lay nearly all day upon the sofa; sometimes, 
for hours without speaking, and with the tendency 
of all persons to run into extremes, when their fears 
are once aroused, she remembered with a thrill'of 
pain, that in arranging the pillows of the sofa where 
he lay, Bhe found constantly beneath them, a prayer 
book, open ,at the service for the/sick and dying. 
With clasped hands, and a countenance stricken with 
grief, Marion proceeded to her'room, and throwing 
herself upon her knees she poured put a fervent 
prayer for him, who. alone, had ever'!shared her 
heart’s devotion with her'Maker. Tremblingly, she 
implored that the decree might .not go forth, which 
would leave the helpless wife and children without a 
protector or support. 

Marion arose from her devotions calmer and more 
hopeful, and when at dinner she met Mr. Elton, gay 
and cheerful, she believed her fears had outrun'the 
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reality, and by degrees, she suffered herself to be 
lulled into her former security. 

Whatever, however, might be the secret whisper¬ 
ings of Mrs. Benson’s and Marion’s fears, they cer. 
tainly were unshared by Mrs. Elton. She did not 
think her husband sick. “ Elton,” she said, “ wa3 
always indolent, fond of lying about and being waited 
upon." She wondered at Mrs. Benson’s insisting 
upon the doctor’s coming every day, he only wanted 
rousing, something to do; and if he would go to town 
and amuse himself among his friends, instead of 
moping about as he did, he would feel as well as 
ever again. For her part, she thought herself much 
the more sick of the two, only she did not give way, 
she scarcely knew what it was to have a well day— 
Aunt Wendall thought her in wretched health, but 
then Bhe never complained, and no one ever thought 
her sick—some people alwayB managed to call forth 
a great deal of sympathy, no matter whether it was 
needed or not. “ I am sure, Charles,” Bhe said one 
morning, in reply to a scarcely murmured complaint 
he had made, os they all eat in the parlour together, 
“lam sure, Charles, you can’t feel half so weak and 
miserable as I do, you were up this morning by day 
light, while I have scarcely been able to close my 
eyes all night, and could hardly rise this morning at 
all.” 

Poor Elton! he had eat half the night in an easy 
chair, envying the heavy slumber of his wife. 

Time passed on, and it was now the month of 
October, that month of all others, the most beautiful 
in our country. The air was soft and balmy, and 
although there hod been one or two frosts, Nature’s 
handmaidens decking the woods and forests in their 
gayest holiday suits—a summer sun still shone, a 
summer breeze still stirred, as if delighted to linger 
amid the splendour which had fallen like magic upon 
all around, like a truant playing amid the bright dra¬ 
peries of scarlet and gold, and revelling in the beauties 
its pranks disclosed. 

As the season advanced, Mrs. Elton became more 
and more restless and anxious to return to town, and 
incessantly urged upon Charles to do so. Poor Elton, 
loth to leave what was to him, a haven of rest and 
peace, the home of his childhood, pleaded every ex¬ 
cuse he could offer for remaining where they were. 
But Mrs. Elton was tired of the monotony and re. 
straint of her present life, and constantly returned to 
the charge. Whenever the subject was mentioned, 
Mrs. Benson entreated earnestly that they would not 
think of going, and Marion alwayB gently seconded 
her aunt. Mrs. Benson was averse to the departure 
of Charles, while he continued in such very delicate 
health as she thought him, and she believed in their 
circumstances, there could not be a more appropriate 
residence than their present home. Mrs. Elton did 
not agree with her, and this difference of opinion 
gave rise to frequent unpleasant discussions, marked 
by a great deal of temper on the part of Mrs. Elton, 
who would not yield her point. 

Things were in this situadon, when one morning 
Mrs. Elton entered the room, with an open letter in 
her hand, Charles was lying on the sofa, Mrs. Ben¬ 
son was sewing, whilst Marion read aloud, and the 
two little boys were without the door playing in the 
piazza. 

“ I' have just got a letter from Aunt Wenda], 
Charles,” said she. ‘ “She tells me Fanny Dwyer’s 
marriage is to take place, early next month. Fanny 


is very anxious I should be with her at the time, and 
Aunt Wendal thinks as we are to be in Philadelphia 
this winter, we had better come at once. She says 
she can get very excellent lodgings quite near her, 
if we apply immediately, so, if you choose, I wiH 
write to her to secure them for us. Here is the letter, 
you can read it.” 

“ Never mind the letter, Amelia,” said Elton, Ian- 
guidly. “ I do not care to see it; do as you please 
about it. Pray, let me entreat you to defer it as long 
as possible. You know how loth 1 am to go into 
the noise and discomfort of a town lodging house.” 

“ Yes j I know how loth you always are, to do 
any thing I wish.” 

“ Don’t say so, Amelia. I know you do not think 
it.” 

“Yes, I do think it. Captain Elton,” her face 
flushing and her eyes lighting with anger. “ I do 
think it, and you know you always—” 

“ But, my dear Amelia,” interposed Mrs. Benson) 
“ can you not go to this wedding, and leave Charles 
and the children with me ? You can stay with Mrs. 
Wendal, and then return to us after it is over. In¬ 
deed, I cannot think of parting with you, entirely. I 
had hoped to keep you all the winter.” 

“ Charles may do as he pleases, ma’am, about stay¬ 
ing here. I only know I sha’n’t. I should like to 
know,” she continued, her wrath kindling more and 
more, “ if I have had so much pleasure, since I have 
been his wife—tossed about from one disagreeable 
place to another, without society or any thing to 
make life bearable, that I should be expected to bury 
myBelf in the country, for a whole winter, when I 
have an opportunity of being in Philadelphia among 
my friends, and enjoying myself? No; he may do 
as he pleases, but X am determined to go.” 

“ Very well, Amelia; say no more about it. I am 
ready to go whenever you desire it." 

“ I suppose I have a right to say what I please, 
Captain Elton ? If I am a Blave in every other re¬ 
spect, I hope the liberty of speech is not denied me.” 

“ I would deny you no liberty, Amelia, you desire,” 
Elton replied, “I merely mentioned to you, as I 
thought my duty, my extreme repugnance to going 
to town. In truth,” continued he, falling back 
upon the cushions from which he had risen, “my 
health, Amelia, is much worse than you apprehend, 
and I am not equal to the exertions you would have 
me make." 

“ Db, your health, your health; it is always an 
excuse for every thing that you want to do, or leave 
undone. I see exactly how it is; you. want to stay 
here among your own relations, as you call them, 
(darting a look of rage at Marion,) to be petted and 
nursed and flattered by them, while you do not care 
whether I ever see the only relative I have in the 
world, again.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Elton,” said Marion, shocked at 
this scene, and approaching her gently, “ do.write to 
Mrs. Wendal, and beg her to make you a visit here, 
I am sure we shall all be glad to see her.” 

“Ask my aunt to come here,” she replied, forget¬ 
ting every thing in the downright rage she was now 
in. “ Ask my aunt to come here! Indeed, I shall 
do no such thing. She has something better to do, 
I hope, than to come here to be preached to, from 
morning till night, by a couple of Methodist parsons 
in petticoats—come here, indeed!” 

“For God’s spke, Amelia cease," said Elton, 
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greatly agitated; “ do not give way to your temper 
so dreadfully. Marion forgive her, for she knows 
not what she says.” 

“ I know very well what I am saying—I am not 
such an idiot as you all Seem to think me; and I can 
tell you what, Captain Elton, if you think I am such 
a simpleton as to be tamed down to the sort of life 
you are leading here, let me tell you that you are 
mistaken. I shall go, and if you prefer the society, 
you find here, to that of mine elsewhere, why, stay 
and enjoy it, I only lament you should ever have 
left such a happy home, and each fascinating ties, to 
link your fortunes to mine! Pity,” she continued, 
laughing scornfully, “ that Miss Grantley had not, in 
former days, been more successful in riveting her 
chains, when all the world knew she was dying in 
love with you. Don’t clasp your hands and look 
imploringly at me, Miss Grantly—I owe you nothing, 
unless it may be a full return of your contempt of me. 
You know I am speaking the truth. You know, 
that with all your primness and propriety now, you 
loved Elton, and you know, too, that his marriage 
nearly killed you. I am sure,” she added, “I wish 
I had died before I linked myself to such a miserable 
fateand in a burst of angry tears and sobs she left 
the room. 

It would be impossible to describe Mrs. Benson’s, 
and above all, Marion’s feelings, during this burst 
of anger and malicious resentment. They had fre¬ 
quently witnessed ebullitions of temper, on her part, 
very painful to behold, but never any where had she 
so far forgotten herself and others. Poor Marion 
was stunned; she set for Borne minutes with her 
hands clasped over her face, in the attitude in which 
she was fixed when Mrs. Elton left the room, per- 
fecdy motionless, then rising, she attempted with 
trembling steps, to retire to her chamber, but as she 
did so, her eye fell upon Elton, as he lay upon the 
sofa, she saw that his face was deadly pale, and that 
the handkerchief which he held to his mouth, was 
saturated with blood. In a moment, forgetting all 
that had passed, she fiew to his assistance, drawing 
the attention of Mrs. Benson, who sat weeping in 
her chair, to his situation. In a few minutes the 
bell was rung, the physician sent for, and every thing 
that the most watchful affection could devise, was 
afforded for his relief. Fortunately, the physician 
was close at hand, and arrived very soon. He said 
that Captain Elton had ruptured a small blood vessel, 
and inquired if it had been caused by bodily exertion 
or mental agitation. He administered some remedies, 
ordered him not to be removed from the room he 
was in, to be kept very quiet, to avoid all agitating 
subjects in speaking to him, and advised him to refrain 
from speaking at all himself, and on leaving, gnve 
them directions for their guidance, in case of a return 
of the bleeding, which had now, ceased. 

During all this time, Mrs. Elton remained in her 
own room, too sullen and resentful in the indul¬ 
gence of her own selfish and fancied wrongs, to be 
aroused to any fears for her husband. 

“ Let those," she said, on being told of his situation, 
“ who think their title to his consideration superior to 
mine, administer to him; I am sure I heed not trou¬ 
ble myself about it, I dare say they are making all 
this fuss, and exaggerating his condition just to annoy 
me and Bhow themselves off. It will only be another 
excuse for continuing to remain longer in this hate¬ 
ful house, and, I dare say, they are glad of it.” Nor 


did she enter the room, which was now her husband’s 
apartment, till the following day. 

Mrs. Benson, whose domestic life had been one 
of unruffled serenity, was so much distressed by the 
violent scene Bhe had witnessed, and its consequences, 
that she no longer continued to recommend or urge 
any thing upon Amelia, but let her follow the bent 
of her will, without remark; with a feeling of sadness 
and hopeless misery for the future. 

Marion's feelings had been too deeply outraged, 
even for her gentle nature lightly to forgive; and had 
Bhe not felt that upon her, her aunt leaned, for all 
her comfort and support, in these her new afflictions, 
she would have left the scene of her mortification. 
But she could not do it, and alone, and in her cham. 
her only, did she give way to the tears, the shame, 
and the anguish which the exposure of all that had 
been most sacred in her feelings, and carefully hidden 
in her memory, had produced. For the opinion of a 
heartless person, like Mrs. Elton, she cared nothing; 
but she shrank, with the natural shame of a delicate 
woman, from this laying bare of feelings which she 
had, at the time, scarcely admitted to herself But 
more than this, than all, did she shrink from the 
knowledge that Elton himself, had heard it; perhaps 
believed it to be true. Sometimes she hoped, that 
overcome by his illness, he had not heard his wife’s 
last cruel taunts, and to enable herself to meet hint, 
and perform her required duties, as she should, she 
strove fervently to believe this to be the case. 

A few days brought Elton round to his former 
state; he appeared somewhat weaker, to be sure, but 
his spirits were good, his interest in all around re¬ 
vived, and the family again returned to its usual 
habits. Mrs. Elton, evidently a little frightened at 
the effects of her violence, was more amiable and 
conciliatory, than she had been for some time, and 
even went so far as to apologite to Mrs. Benson and 
Marion for her behaviour. 

A fortnight after the occurrence of these events, 
Mrs. Elton received another letter from Mrs. Wen- 
dal, urging her to come to her friends, advising her 
to let the Captain remain, undisturbed, with his sister, 
for the present, and offering to take charge, if neces¬ 
sary, of the children, while Bhe should be in town 
with her friend. 

Morion perceiving an inclination on the part of 
Mrs. Elton to accede to this arrangement, and at 
the same time observing Elton’s reluctance to part 
with his children, begged to have the boys left with 
her, to which Mrs. Elton readily consented; happy, 
no doubt, to have the matter so easily settled. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in a few days, she departed for town, all 
smiles and good humour, to be absent about ten 
days. 

The days that followed Mrs. Elton’s departure, 
were full of culm and tranquil happiness. The sha¬ 
dows which had so often darkened round their little 
• circle, were dispelled by the « sunshine of the heart" 
of those who remained, and Marion even forgot, for 
long intervals, the scene which had caused her so 
much unhappiness—so painful to remember, that 
when the recollection of it came upon her, it gave to 
' her manner an appearance of capriciousness foreign 
to her character. Often when Elton would ask of 
her those little offices she had formerly performed for 
him, with so much cheerfulness, she would shrink 
from them, with scarce concealed reluctance; and at 
those periods, she would devote herself exclusively to 
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the children, leaving Elton to the society and care 
of Mrs. BenBon entirely. 

Occasional letters from Mrs. Elton, spoke of the 
enjoyment and satisfaction of her visit; and ere the 
period for her absence had elapsed, she wrote to say, 
that if Elton had no objections, she was desirous of 
prolonging her absence a fortnight beyond the time 
originally proposed, for the purpose of accompanying 
her friend on her bridal excursion! Elton, who 
never denied his wife any request, no matter how 
unreasonable, of course assented. And the day after 
his reply was despatched, in lifting his youngest boy 
to reach the branch of a tree, he was seized with 
another attack of hemorrhage more violent, more 
alarming than the first. After the physician had left, 
and the remedies had been successfully applied, Ma¬ 
rion proposed to write to Mis. Elton, and inform her 
of her husband's attack; but he begged her not to 
do so. 

“You know, Marion,” he said, “ how soon I re¬ 
covered before; and it would be a pity to disturb 
poor Amelia in the enjoyment of what gives her so 
much pleasure. Poor thing; I would to God it had 
been in my power to make her life happier than it 
has been.” 

But Elton did not recover so rapidly, as at first. 
Some days he was unable to rise from his bed at all. 
The effort of going up and down stairs had now be¬ 
come painfully oppressive to him, and nights of rest¬ 
lessness were followed by days of extreme exhaustion. 
His spirits sank very much; and as the end of the 
appointed fortnight approached, he looked anxiously 
for his wife’s return. Ere it arrived, however, a let¬ 
ter came from Mrs. Elton, intimating a more ex¬ 
tended absence than was at first proposed; and at 
the earnest request of Mrs. Benson, Elton permitted 
Marion to write to her. A week, however, must 
elapse before she could arrive; and in the mean time, 
Elton’s disease was gaining upon him with fearful 
strides. He seemed to be perfectly aware of the 
hopelessness of his case, and requested to have an 
interview with the clergyman. At times, when he 
felt himself stronger than usual, he occupied himself 
in writing; but as he was now nearly all the time in 
bed, this, was done with painful Blowness, 

Poor Mrs. Benson gave herself up entirely to her 
grief, and could scarcely approach Charles’ room 
without shedding tears, leaving to Marion to bear 
up, to think, and to act for all around. 

Late one night, towards the end of the week in 
which Mrs. Elton wap looked for to return, Marion 
was passing up to her room, having been down 
stairs to provide some warm drink for one of the 
children, who had not been well. The door of El¬ 
ton’s room was ajar, that the nurse who slept in a 
small room adjoining, might hear the little bell, 
which lay on the table beside his bed in case he 
wanted any thing during the night. As Marion 
passed lightly by the room, she heard his voice pro¬ 
nounce her name; and gently pushing open the door 
she entered. . 

“Marion,” he said, “I am glad you have not 
gone to bed; I feel to night, as if I would not be 
alone. How is my boy?" 

“ Better, much better,'! she replied. 

“ Thank God; I feared when I heard your steps 
atfirst on the stairs, he was worse.” 

“ Oh no, he will be quite well to-morrow; 1 left 
him in a sweet sleep.” 


“ Ah! Marion, my darling boys—-my little ones," 
he exclaimed, in a burst of grief; “ if I could have 
been spared a little while longer for their Bakes, I 
would not murmur at this decree. But to leave 
them now, orphans—pennyless orphans, upon the 
wide world, with none to look to but their poor mo¬ 
ther, who is nearly os helpless as themselves, can 
you wonder that my nights are sleepless, and my 
last moments embittered ? Marion,” he continued, 
» I have spoken with the Doctor candidly, about my 
case, and he tells me it is impossible my life can be 
much longer prolonged. To night I feel that I shall 
never see another sunset—perhaps it may never rise 
again for - me. Will you then, dear Marion, forego 
your repose for a little while, for me, and read me 
those prayers 1 I cannot read myself, and I feel 
that they will do me good;” and he handed to her 
from beneath his pillow the prayer book. Marion 
received it in silence, and drawing near the taper 
which burned in the sick chamber, she knelt down 
and commenced with a steady voice the prayers for 
the sick, which he had pointed out to her. Elton 
meantime, with his eyes closed and his hands 
clasped, appeared to be devoutly following her as she 
proceeded. When she ceased,he said, gently, “Turn 
over leaf now, Marion, and read the next;” Marion 
did as he asked.—It was the prayers for the dying; 
and as she continued her task the composure which 
had sustained her thus far, forsook her, and her 
voice became choked with thick and heavy sobs, 
rendering at times its tones almost inarticulate. She 
struggled violently with her emotion, and when the 
prayers were finished, she suffered her head to fall 
upon the arm of the sofa against which she kneeled, 
and for a long time not a Bound broke the stillness of 
the sick chamber, save at intervals the low and sup¬ 
pressed sounds of grief which rose from her who still 
knelt where she had last sent up her broken but fer¬ 
vent prayers for mercy, in behalf of him who had be- 
sought her to petition for him. 

A little while longer, and Marion rose from her 
knees. Her features were composed, and the tear 
stains were removed from her face. She approached 
the bed, and Baid calmly—“Charles, in a moment 
like this, it were sinful to think of self, or sacrifice 
from an idle feeling of delicacy, that which may— 
which you must promise me shall —bring relief to 
your mind, on a subject on which it gives me pain to 
think you should ever have had any doubts. Nay, 
Charles, listen to me for a few minutes. You know 
I have an income, more, far more than ample to 
provide for my most extravagant wishes. My bro¬ 
ther’s children are all well provided for, and I am at 
perfect liberty to do as I please with my property. 
When my aunt Benson is taken from me, I shall 
have no farther use for my means, than my simple 
wants require. Your children, therefote, shall be 
mine, and if Mrs. Elton consents, they shall live 
with me, their mother sharing their home; and at 
my death I shall leave to Charles and Edward all I 
possess. I have long meant this,” she pursued, in 
an agitated voice, “ and if I did not speak of it be. 
fore, it was from a foolish false feeling that I should 
not have cherished, and because I trusted that you 
would believe me incapable of seeing your widow 
and children wanting aught that I could give.” 

Elton spoke not, but he covered his face with one 
hand through the fingers of which the big lears 
trickled, whilst the other was stretched out to Mo- 
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non. At length he spoke; 11 God bless you, Marion! 
you are a noble creature—I do not deserve this of 
you—I have no right to profit by your generosity, 
but I do not feel it the less.” 

“ You have the strongest right, Charles, to all I 
have offered,” Bhe replied steadily; “ the right which 
strong affection and the most powerful sympathy on 
my part, endows you with. Why should you reject 
that which would bring peace to your mind, and hap¬ 
piness to mine, I have none linked to me by the 
ties of blood who need what I could give; and there 
is no tie upon my heart stronger than that of your 
children.” 

“But Marion," said Elton, “you toil! have ties 
one day that must supersede those your kind heart 
has woven round my children; You will marry, and 
you must not let the kindness of your nature lead 
you to promise what would be an act of injustice to 
others." 

The hand which Elton held with his own was 
withdrawn with a quick convulsive motion, and 
Marion replied, almost sternly, “I shall never marry, 
Charles!" Then after a pause, her voice resuming 
its usual gentle tone, she added— 11 You must not 
suffer yourself to think that this is a sudden impulse. 
I have long intended to do, what I have for the first 
time to-night spoken of. I would wish your consent 
to the children’s living with me; for the rest, my will 
is already made in their favour, and this must be to 
yon an earnest of my sincerity.” 

Elton made no reply, but covered his face with his 
handkerchief, and turned his head away. For a long 
time, Marion sat by the bed side, awaiting some re¬ 
ply; but it came not. Elton lay so still and com¬ 
posed, that at length she concluded he had fallen 
asleep, overcome by the exhausting, agitating nature 
of their conversation; and rising softly she prepared 
to leave the room, and send the nurse to take her 
place. But ere she reached the door, Elton turned 
and said, “ Don’t go, Marion.”—Marion returned. 

“ Marion,” said he, taking her hand; “ I have not 
long to live, and this is no time, as you say, for 
false delicacy or reserve. You will, X know, answer 
me truly what X ask. Tell me, dear Marion, were 
the words which Amelia spoke in her anger on that 
dreadful day, true?” 

Marion spoke not; but falling on her knees by 
the bed side, she bent her face upon the hand which 
still clasped her own, and burst into a flood of pas¬ 
sionate tears. 

“ Do not weep, dearest Marion. I did not mean 
to pain you," he Baid tenderly. “ Perhaps I should 
not have spoken thus to you; but as the world re¬ 
cedes from my grasp, its forms lose their hold upon 
me; and your generous, noble conduct to-night, has 
aroused feelings that cannot be stilled. I cannot die 
happy till I hear from you, the troth. Tell me 
Marion, in those days we spent together, oh! now, I 
feel so happily; did I—did you think, dear Marion, 
I had wronged you.—Did you feel that there had 
been, in my manner, my actions, that which would 
have made my marriage an act of dishonour in mo, 
of deep wrong to you? Tell me truly, for since that 
miserable day, I have had more painfhl feelings than 
I can describe to you.” 

“ No, Charles, no,” said Marion, lifting her face 
from the bed side, and Bpeaking fervently* “Never, 
by word, look, or action, did you at any time give 
me reason to flunk you cared for me, more than as 


a friend. It was,” she continued, her voice falter, 
ing, “ the weakness, solely, of my own foolish, way. 
ward heart.” 

“ Do not speak so, dear Marion,” said he, gently 
pressing her hand; “ do not make me feel regret in 
blessing you for the relief, the happiness you have 
given ine this night. It is no injustice, surely to her 
whom I have faded to make a happy wife, to confess 
to you now, that my lot had been a happier one, had 
I chosen it with you. ThiB is a tardy, a poor re. 
turn for all you have lavished on me, Marion; for 
now X see and feel it all. But I could not leave the 
world without showing you this mark of justice and 
regard; and if you do not feel it now, I know your 
gentle nature too well not to know that you will feel 
it when I am gone. Oh 1 you know not,” he con- 
tinued, “ what I have felt to-night, when you were 
urging your high and generous purpose upon me, at 
the thought that you, perhaps, believed my conduct 
had been guilty towards you; and if I do not thank 
you now as I should, for all that you have felt for 
me, it is not because X do not feel it to hare been a 
precious gift—one that I was unworthy of. God 
bless you, dear Marion 1 I hope you may yet be 
happy in the affections of some worthy man, who 
will not be blind to your merits, as I have been. 
And now, come what may, I feel that I shall leave 
my boys and their poor mother to the watchftd care 
of one who will prove a friend to them. I leave my 
boys to you, Marion, if their mother consents; and 
Bhe must do so, I think, when she knows your feel, 
ings for them. Be forbearing with my poor Amelia, 
Marion. Poor girl, she has not been so happy as I 
would have made her had it been in my power. I 
wish she were here, that I might see her once more. 
She will feel deeply pained at being absent at thfe time.” 

Exhausted by the exertion of talking so much, 
Elton now threw himself back upon his pillow; and 
begging Marion to remain, he endeavoured to obtain 
a little repose. 

Marion sat by his bed side and watched his uneasy 
slumber, till day light. When he awoke he re¬ 
quested the nurse to bring his children to him, and 
inquired how soon Mrs. Elton would arrive. When 
he was told not for three hours, he sighed and mur. 
mured,“too late." He folded his children in his 
feeble embrace, and kissed them over and over again, 
then motioned for them to be taken away. Then 
opening his eyes, and seeing Mrs. Benson and Marion 
at his bed Bide, he smiled, and held out a hand to 
each. 

At nine o’clock a hack drove to the door, and 
Mrs. Elton alighted from it. Immediately as she 
entered the house, a servant came out, and tied a 
long strip of black crape upon the handle of the 
door—Elton had been dead an hour.” 

“And what happened next, dear mamma,” said 
Emma, seeing her mother pause in her narrative ? 
“What became of the poor little boys, and was Mrs. 
Elton sorry when she found her husband dead?” 

“ I will tell you, my love," replied Mrs. Ramsay. 
“Mrs. Elton was, of couree, greatly shocked. She 
never had permitted herself to believe that her hus. 
band’s health was seriously affected; his death 
coming upon her, therefore, so suddenly, with all the 
attending circumstances, filled her with remorse, and 
she was for some time completely Bubdued by the 
shock. Having been informed by Marion, of her 
wishes and intentions relative to hereelf and the 
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cbiuren, she gladly consented to all that was pro¬ 
posed; and Marion, to gratify Mrs, Elton, as well as 
for the purpose of educating the boys, under her 
own eye, removed to Philadelphia; an event, which 
was hastened by the death of Mrs, Benson, who sur¬ 
vived Captain Elton only a few months. 

Elton had left nothing to his family, but the 
amount of one month’s pay, Mrs. Elton had brought 
nothing to her husband, and Mrs. Wendal having 
sunk all she possessed in an annuity—lived by her- 
Belf, and for herself, alone. 

A few months were sufficient to wipe from Mrs. 
Elton’s memory, the recollection of her loss, and of 
her remorse. Marion had much to suifer, much to 
forbear, and if at times she felt her patience tried 
almost beyond her endurance, she had but to turn 
to the memory of that night, spent by the dying bed 
of Elton, to feel that she yet could endure more. To 
Bave Mrs. Elton's feelings, Bhe had with great 
delicacy, made her an allowance, immediately upon 
the death of her husband; and appearing to consider 
Marion’s adoption of the children entire, she left the 
whole charge and direction of them to her, and 
spent the greater part of her time with her aunt 
Wendal and her circle. At the expiration of eighteen 
months, being now a gay young widow, she accepted 
the offer of a southern gentleman, leaving her 
children with Marion. This marriage proving unfor¬ 
tunate, she returned again to Marion, and survived 
only little more than two years from its date.” 

“ And the little boys, mama,’’ said Emma, “ what 
became of them?” 

“ The little boys, my dear Emma, are now grown 
men, and you see them every day.” 

Charlotte Ramsay rose from her seat, approached 
her mother and taking her hand, said eagerly, 11 it is 
then my aunt Mary’s history, you have been telling 
us, dear mamma, is it not?” 

“Yes my love, it is.” 

“What," said Emma, with a countenance full of 
surprise and wonder, “ Is it dear old aunt Mary, 
with her stiff cap and quiet face, that you have been 
telling us about all this time ? and are Charles and 
Edward Elliot, the two little boys? I never should 


have guesed it. How did you find it out sister 
Charlotte.’! 

“ One who has a deep interest in the tale has been 
giving you Borne information, I suspect,” said Mrs. 
Ramsay, smiling and looking into her daughter’s 
face, “ has he not ? Did Charles ever speak to you 
of his obligation to your aunt Mary, my love?” 

A slight blush rose to Charlotte's face, as she 
replied, “He did mamma; and he spoke as yon 
would have been proud to hear him, of his great ob¬ 
ligations to her, of his deep gratitude, and of the 
love and reverence, he felt for her character. No 
child could feel more devotion to a parent, than 
Charles does to aunt Mary. And now tell me dear 
mamma, how did Charles become acquainted with all 
these facts ? I am certain aunt Mary never could 
have Bpoken of them to him.” 

“ She did not, my love. It was I who told them 
both; I thought they should know all they owed to 
their kind friend, and I related to them as far as I 
could with delicacy to their mother’s memory, the 
prominent events of the history I have related to you 
to night. Affliction has drawn your aunt and myself 
closely together, and from time to time she has re¬ 
lated the incidents to me, which I have given you in 
a continuous narrative. To you, Charlotte, I have 
for some time intended to relate the history of your 
aunt’s connexion with Charles Elliott, bo that you 
may fully appreciate her worth, and when you come 
to stand in a nearer and dearer relation to her, you 
may unite with your husband, in rendering her that 
duty and affection which she deserves. 

“ To you, Emma, also, I hope this little tale may 
not be without its usefulness. Let it be an example 
to you ever to return good for evil—a beacon to you 
in time to come, when you would choose between 
the beautiful and the excellent—a caution to you in 
your choice of friends, and of a partner for life; and 
let it convince you, that even beneath a “ stiff cap” 
and an ungraceful manner, there may exist exalted 
worth and merit of the highest order. Do this, and 
you may hope to attain to some of those virtues which 
have adorned and elevated the character of your 
Aunt Mary.” Glumdalcutcu. 
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On a summer evening, at the beginning of the fifth 
century, two females might be seen reclining in pen- 
sive attitudes near an open verandah in one of the 
most splendid quarters of Rome. It was not the 
“eternal city" in her day of pride, of just pride, 
when noble and true hearts beat for the empire; when 
her citizens united the simplicity of the ancient with 
the polish of modem manners; when rude virtue won 
the prize from graceful vice; and her mailed legions 
went out from her borders to conquer and add new 
kingdoms to those they had already bravely gained, 
and worthily kept. Rome had shrunk, timid, terri¬ 
fied, and ashamed. A feeble bravado had taken the 
place of conscious power; and words, not deeds, were 
the fashion of the time. Weakened by luxury, and 
debased by vice, she trembled at the sounds which, 
year after year, came nearer and louder to announce 
her destruction. But she was incapable of defence, 
and with the desperate shouts of revelry she drowned 
the voice of patriotism. Silken robe and scented 
tress took the place of glittering cuirass and pon¬ 
derous javelin; and the banquet song and dance 
that of the fatiguing military evolution. The Roman 
legionB had declared that armour was “ too heavy" for 
them to lift. 

A pusillanimous coward sat on the throne of the 
brave and wise Theodosius. Alarmed by the first 
echo of the approach of a hostile force, he had hur¬ 
ried from Rome and shut himself up in a secure and 
distant fortress, whence he despatched from time to 
time promises of relief and succour, which he had nei¬ 
ther the means nor intention to fulfil. Meanwhile, left 
to their own resources, the people, worthy of such a 
ruler, gathered in their splendid palaces, or loitered 
in their public streets; and with perfume, song, and 
wine, wiled away the hours, which each brought 
closer to their walls, a fierce and savage foe, irritated 
by long injuries and burning with ambition and re¬ 
venge. 

Of the two females mentioned at the opening of 
our tale, one was of mature years, and the other in 
the firat blush of life. They were mother and daugh¬ 
ter. The close mourning weeds, that swept the 
pavement of coloured marble; the sad brow, which 
now anxiously fixed on the vacant Bky, and then on 
the young face before her, spoke of trials endured and 
submitted to, as best she might; but there was little 
of animation in the aspect. The wife and widow of 
a murdered hero, the daughter of the dead emperor, 
and the sister of the reigning coward, had little to 
hope, and nothing to cheer her. 

With her soft eyes raised to her mother’s face the 
young girl said, 

“ You are often sad, my mother, but to-day there 
seems something ominous and fearful in your depres¬ 
sion; you look continually to the north, as if you 
expected something terrible from thence. Tell me, 
my mother; let me at least Bhare your sorrow.” 

The widow of Stillicho looked mournfully at her 
daughter’s young brow, and parted the golden curls 
on her neck. 

“ Are not the foes of my country so near that I 
can catch the sound of their coming ? and do you, 
my daughter, ask why I fear? It may be fancy, but 


in every breeze I hear the ring of steel, the whirr of 
the axe, the heavy tread of thousands! I could bear 
to die—but to Bee thee die! best beloved—to be girt 
round—hemmed in—crushed,slaughtered like beasts! 
to be knocked down without a blow struck in our 
defence. Oh! for a trumpet note that would stir up 
one throb of the ancient manhood of Rome!” She 
bent her head in her robes to hide the sobs of grief 
and rage that burst from her. 

“And is it, indeed, so near, and so real? And do 
you fear the danger, my mother? Why did you not 
tell me of this before ?” 

“To what end, my Julia? to see that cheek, 
whose rose-hue is all that now keeps life in my 
heart, withered by mortal fear? to see that eye 
dilated by terror, hopeless terror; for what can we 
do?" 

But youth never despairs, and with her face over¬ 
spread with a smile of hope, Julia replied, 

“ Be comforted, my mother; I know not why, yet 
I am sure we shall not be left a prey to the spoiler.” 

“ Dreams, daughter of my heart. Alas! you, who 
have known and heard from year to year of the occa¬ 
sional sallies and attacks of the barbarian hordes, 
and have seen the comparative ease with which they 
have been repulsed, have no conception of the enemy 
who now menaces us. At the head of myriads of 
fierce savages, sanguinary as the panther of the 
desert, is a warrior so dexterous and subtle, so cruel 
and heartless, that to mention his name is to say at 
once there is no hope for enervated, debased, wretch¬ 
ed Rome. I know not what I fear, but I hope no¬ 
thing. Alaric, is a name to chase the blood from 
my cheek. It is the spell, Julia, of every Roman 
mother to frighten her refractory child to submission 
and silence.” 

“ The Visigoth must be very terrible!" said Julia, 
in a trembling voice, “ but yet, my mother, let us 
hope! I cannot bear thus to see you give way to 
despair. Be comforted.” 

The matron Bhook her head and smiled fondly at 
the young enthusiast, as she wrapped her head in her 
veil and descended towards the grove that bordered 
aside of the palace, to take her accustomed walk. 

“It is the hour," whispered she, and her heart 
beat thickly as she wound rapidly into the heart of 
the wood. “ The Bun is low on the spire of St. 
John. The nightingale’s first note is in my eaf. But 
is this a time for love-tales? Heartless Julia!” 

While she thus accused herself the young girl hur¬ 
ried on, faster and more fast; her heart fluttered, her 
eyes swam, her cheek deepened, her step faltered, her 
blood stopped—she was in the arms of her lover. 

She had paused in a fitting spot for the consecra¬ 
tion of pure and holy affection, like that which warm¬ 
ed the heart of the two. It was an area of a few 
feet, over which the blooming magnolia and the 
drooping acacia bent in a fragrant arbour, and in the 
midst of which a fountain stood, so exquisitely chisel¬ 
led that it seemed worthy the place it had once held 
as the tutelar deity of the spot. Psyche reclined, 
dreaming of her boy-god lover, meanwhile he was 
bending over her, his beauty softened and ctherialized 
by the contemplation. The lover of soul is worthy 
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to confer the gift which he possesses, of immortality. 
“ I have but an instant to be with you, beloved,” 
said the youth in evident haste and agitation. “ Dan¬ 
ger is nearer than we have apprehended. But you 
are safe now. Whatever comes, trust to my arm 
and heart, which can never fail you while the life¬ 
blood nerves either. I can see you no more for a 
few days; but if, in the period of danger which I 
fear—if insult or cruelty, which God forbid, should 
threaten you, show this ring; it is a certain protec¬ 
tion. I cannot now tell you how it became mine, 
but it was once the fierce tyrant's, and will be res¬ 
pected by all who follow his banner." 

“ Ah! Manlius,” said the weeping girl, “ will you 
not go and console my mother with the assurance of 
our safety 7 She is wretched, and I am so that I 
cannot comfort her.” 

11 Some happier day, my own Julia, but not in this 
moment of terror. Farewell. I ought even now to 
be miles from you." He pressed the weeping Julia 
to his heart, and was lost in the wood. She care¬ 
fully placed the ring upon her finger, and examined 
the stone. Apparently it was of little value. It was 
an agate of a sea-green colour, and carved with a 
device of a sword half buried in the earth. 

A sigh of disappointment mingled with the regret 
with which Julia turned towards the palace. True, 
her lover had given weighty reasons for their hither¬ 
to clandestine meetings; true, his duty to Rome 
called him away from her, but Julia was young, and 
love is selfish. She almost wished he were less duti- 
ful, less considerate even of herself; she wished he 
could be by her side, and then she felt she could 
meet danger and death with fortitude. But the untold 
and immediate danger unnerved her; she quickened 
her pace and hurried to the arms of her mother. As 
she emerged from the wood she met one of the slaves 
of the household, bearing a silver chalice. The 
menial was a barbarian; one of the myriads of Goths 
who had been brought by the fortune of war, from 
the freedom of his mountain home, to study the 
caprices, to watch the humours, and to die at the 
bidding of his captor. He stood respectfully, till Julia 
had passed him, but with eyes fixed on her face, with 
an expression so intense and peculiar, that she stop¬ 
ped and said with her accustomed kindness, 

“ Did you wish to speak to me, Bleda 7” 

The slave cast down his eyes, and replied in a 
stifled voice, 

“ No, lady.” 

He waited a moment for her to pass on, but Bhe 
remained standing. Looking irresolutely at her and 
then around him, as if to ascertain that no person 
was near, he said, emphatically, 

“Lady! know you what awaits you? The sun 
has set whose rising will see Rome a captive. Death 
or slavery is the portion of every Roman. Let 
not your cheek pale. You have been kind to the 
slave!" he spoke with bitter emphasis. “ You have 
not scorned, and buffeted, and lashed; and, therefore, 
you need not fear. Place that hand in mine—say 
to me, * Bleda, I will be thine!’ and more than safety, 
honour, happiness, and power await you. And 
more, lady, more!” he added, eagerly, as Julia stood 
in silent and haughty astonishment—« a heart whose 
every pulse beats now and ever shall only to give 
pleasure to yours 1 Stay, lady—you had best!” he 
took hold of her robe, respectfully indeed, but so as 
to prevent her moving, while he urged his suit. 

18 * 


Julia’s eyes flashed with anger, while her frame 
trembled with fear. She was not ignorant that many 
of the menials, who thronged the households of the 
wealthy Romans, had, in their own land, been 
princes and nobles; for it took but a brave heart, 
and a strong hand, to form of the tented warrior a 
chief whose tribe would follow his bidding to death. 
Bleda, she knew, had been one of these. In one of 
the barbarian invasions which were now almost an¬ 
nual, he had been taken alive, after every one of his 
tribe had fallen slaughtered at his feet. He resisted 
no more, and became a slave to the first bidder. 

“Release me, Bleda," said Julia, her manner 
softening as these remembrances passed through her 
mind. “ I thank you for all you would do for me— 
I wish—” he dropped her mande, and looked anxi¬ 
ously at her, while his quick eye flashed with hope; 
“ but I can do nothing, say nothing now—another 
time—to-morrow—•” 

“ There is no to-morrow. Have I not said that 
Rome is already a captive?” Baid the slave, sternly. 
“ Tell me,” he added, his manner changing to en¬ 
treaty ; “ tell me if I may hope; for if I can hope I 
will, I can save.” 

“ Hope for my eternal gratitude—no more." 

The eyes of the slave fell on his tattered garment. 
HiB cheek became crimson with shame and anger. 
He tore it from his breast, and exclaimed, fiercely, 

“ Perish the badge of my shame! Julia, the hour 
that sees Rome captive sees me free!—a slave no 
more—but in my own land a noble, whose blood is 
not unworthy to mingle currents, with thine. The 
hour that prostrates Rome places my foot on her 
neck. Bethink you, lady, of all that is before you— 
say you will be mine; say I may protect you!” 

“ Never!" replied the agitated girl, with a firmness 
that surprised herself, and breaking from his entreaty. 
The slave turned suddenly from her with a flashing 
eye, and walked hastily away. With a frame trem¬ 
bling from a variety of emotions, Julia flew to her 
mother’s apartments. The confusion about the palace 
had already alarmed her, but the widow of Stillicho 
looked danger in the face with a steady eye. In a 
few incoherent words Julia related what had passed 
during the last few minutes, though she suppressed 
the incident which had previously agitated her. Her 
mother listened with calm attention. 

“ I am not surprised at what you tell me, Julia. 
The position of Rome must be known even to the 
slaves. Our senate has defied the Goth, and been 
answered by his sneer; it has supplicated his mercy, 
and we have been promised l our lives" as dogs 
which are not worth the trouble of destroying. What 
remains, but to die 7” 

Julia could refrain no longer, but throwing herself 
at her mother’s feet she murmured, in a faint voice, 

“ Manlius!” 

“ Manlius! the son of Constantine! the son of my 
husband’s bitterest enemy!” 

“ I have seen him, my mother. He is not our 
enemy; he will protect us; he has promised it!” 

“And how, my poor child?" 

“Alas! I know not.” 

Serena looked at the bowed form of her daughter. 
It was no time for reproach; suddenly she exclaim¬ 
ed, as if a new thought shot into her mind, 

“ Describe to me the person of Manlius.” 

“Tall, my mother, above the common height of 
men, with light hair that floats upon his shoulders; 
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and his eyes—” she faltered, and her mother said in 
a tone of bitterness, 

“ Go on, finish the picture.” 

“ His eyes are blue, and bright as the eagle’s, but 
soft too—” 

Serena placed her hand upon her daughter’s mouth. 

“ The eyes and hair of the son of Constantine are 
black as night. You have been deceived.’’ 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a slave, 
who preceded into the apartment two deputies from 
the senate. With irreverent haste, disregarding the 
rank and exalted virtues of the wife of their most 
renowned general, and the Bister of their emperor, 
they at once read their accusation of a treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy. Having waited a 
short space for her defence, which produced only a 
disdainful silence, they proceeded to read to her the 
sentence of death which had been passed upon her. 
It gave her one day to prepare for death. 

“The senate know that my guilt is impossible," 
said Serena, calmly, “ nevertheless, I am ready to 
die." She waved her hand for their departure, and 
proceeded, as if nothing had happened, to soothe and 
revive the senseless Julia. 

That night the Gothic army Bat down before the 
walls of Rome. That wretched city experienced the 
horrid calamities of famine. Without preparation, 
and without succour, she endured as Bhe might the 
miseries of a siege. The poor begged of the rich, 
till the rich had nothing to give. Then rich and 
poor died together. The living kept life by devouring 
the mOBt repugnant and unwholesome aliment. The 
dead strewed the streets. The people begged to be 
delivered to the sword of the barbarian, rather than 
meet a pestilential and certain death within the walls. 
But the senate still kept up the hopeless resistance. 
However the enemies of Rome were within her own 
bosom. At the hour of midnight, the gates of the 
city were silently opened by the Gothic slaves within, 
and the trembling inhabitants were awakened by the 
tremendous note of the barbarian trumpet. The 
dismay, the confusion, the slaughter are for the pen 
of the historian, and not for this slight sketch of the 
fortunes of one whose gentle nature was prompted to 
suffer rather than to act. 

In the midst of the shrieks of flying women and 
children, who ran, they knew not whither, and the 
groans of dying men, the form of Julia was seen, by 
the light of her flaming palace, rushing distractedly 
out, closely pursued by a Gothic soldier. She was 
too feeble long to escape, and with the last strength 
of despair, as she heard his step closer and closer, 
she turned, and gazed in his face. The soldier 
paused and wiped the blood from his brow. It was 
tire some-time slave Bleda. 

“Resistance is vain,'Julia," said he, a smile of tri¬ 
umphant pride lighting up his face. “ If you are not 
mine, you must be the prey of the next who can win 
a race with you. Come, you are mine whether you 
will or no.” 

“ Sooner will I be death’s!” said Julia, firmly, as 
drawing from her bosom a dagger, she pointed it at 
her breast. “ One step nearer, and I can, and wifi 
release myself for ever from you." 

The barbarian hesitated at her firm and even fierce 
demeanour. Immediately after, with a strong ex¬ 
pression of surprise, he asked, “ That ring! whence 
came it ?” In the turmoil of her feelings, Julia had 


forgotten the ring, which as a talisman of safety, she 
had almost hopelessly placed on her finger. Her 
mother had been taken from her by a murderous man¬ 
date of her country, and she was left alone to act for 
herself. She remembered the injunction she had re¬ 
ceived with the mysterious stone, and holding it 
towards the soldier, said, with assumed firmness, 
“ Respect it!” 

“ I do respect it. Henceforth you are safe, lady. 
I Bwear that the heaven above us is not more invio. 
late than you from danger or insult. Follow my 
Bteps with what speed you may, since you will not 
trust me to support you.” 

With faultering steps the maiden followed the 
barbarian till he paused before the sanctuary of the 
Vatican. Here he respectfidly conducted her into 
the church, and left her in charge of the guardians 
of the place. As he turned to go, and Julia attemp¬ 
ted through tears of joy and fear to thank him, 
“ Farewell, lady,” said he, “ if I have rendered you 
some service, you will the more readily forgive in me 
a presumption and cruelty, which I can never forgive 
myself.” 

Julia had no time for surprise, and indeed such 
was the horrid tumult in the city that her personal 
interests seemed too insignificant for a moment’s 
consideration. Her safety, however, seemed provided 
for. The Goths, many of them, themselves Christians, 
respected the Christian sanctuaries, and barbarians as 
they were, might have given to Rome a lesson of 
clemency and moderation. But it was an age when 
war was mere slaughter. 

It was night, and carnage itself lay down, wearied, 
to rest. The morning light brought a message to 
the trembling gatherers in the church, to join the 
procession of the Romans who had survived that 
terrible day, and to pass before the conqueror to re¬ 
ceive their sentence. The senate marched first with 
bowed heads, and were followed by the drooping and 
dejected soldiers. Then followed the wretched popu- 
lace, in order and silence. They passed two by two 
before the imperial canopy which had been erected 
in one of the public squares, for the temporary accom- 
modation of the barbarian chief. Scarcely dared they 
raise their eyes to the stem face of the victor, but 
glanced restlessly from side to side, as they passed 
through the long glittering lines, and waving banners 
of the Gothic soldiery. 

Pale as marble, and her face closely wrapped in 
her veil, Julia tottered along, leaning on the arm of a 
slave, who even in that terrible hour, remained faith¬ 
ful. As she passed before the canopy, the files of 
soldiers closed in before her, lowered their banners 
till they Bwept the ground, and a long, wild shout of 
triumph burst from the assembled armies, Alaric 
descended from his throne, and taking the maiden’s 
hand in his, placed her by his side. Another shout 
broke from the Goths. Julia looked around with a 
bewildered air, and then for the first time at the face 
of her companion, 

“ Manlius!” said she, at length. 

“ My own Julia!” 

“ Do I dream ?” 

“A dream that you may be long in awaking from, 
my Julia. Manlius is no more, or rather he never 
was but n shadow, to remind you of happy days, and 
to tell you that the Rome which could sacrifice Se¬ 
rena, is unworthy the regret of Julia, Am I so very 
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dreadful as your Roman nurses tell you, my Julia?" 
She looked in his smiling face and was silent. 

********* 
History has preserved for us, a slight record of the 
daring deeds, the desperate valour, and the indefati¬ 
gable ardour of the mirror of barbarian chivalry. It 
has given us, too, the mournful record of his prema¬ 
ture death. With the assistance of the slight outline 
which it marks out for us, we may picture to our. 
selves the fierce mountain torrent, diverted by the 
stem efforts of his weeping soldiers from its native 
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channel, to receive in its bed the last remains of the 
hero: we may see the splendid trophies, the rich 
spoils, the uncounted treasures that adorned the royal 
sepulchre; through the ages that have since gone by, 
we may hear the wild wail of his devoted warriors, 
the long melancholy note that told his descent to his 
strange and splendid resting place. We may see 
the rushing of the river, once more into its natural 
channel, and hear its moanings for ever over the hero’s 
dust in its bosom. But who shall paint the sorrow 
of the youthful wife ? who shall describe the desola¬ 
tion that struck deadly on the heart of Julia ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

The windy month had set in, the leaves were falling, 
and the light-footed hunters of Catawba, set forth 
upon the chase, little groups went off in every di¬ 
rection, and before two weeks had elapsed from the 
beginning of the campaign, the whole nation was 
broken up into parties, each under the guidance of an 
individual warrior. The course of the several hunting 
bands was taken according to the tastes or habits of 
these leaders. Some of the Indians were famous for 
their skill in hunting the otter, could swim as long 
with head under water as himself, and be not far 
from his haunches, when he emerged to breathe. 
These followed the course of shallow waters and 
swamps, and thick, dense bays, in which it was 
known that he found his favourite haunts. The 
bear hunter pushed for the cane brakes, and the 
bee trees; and woe to the black bear whom he en¬ 
countered with his paws full of honeycomb, which he 
was unwilling to ieave behind him. The active war. 
rior took his way towards the hills, seeking for the 
brown wolf, and the deer; and, if the truth were 
known, smiled with wholesale contempt at the more 
timorous who desired less adventurous triumphs. 
Many set forth in couples only, avoiding with care all 
the clamours of the tribe; and some few, the more 
surly or successful—the inveterate bachelors of the 
nation—were content to make their forward progress 
alone. The old men prepared their traps and nets, 
the boys their blow guns, and followed with the 
squaws slowly, according to the division made by the 
hunters among themselves. They carried the blan¬ 
kets and bread stufls, and camped nightly in noted 
places, to which, according to previous arrangement, 
the hunters might repair at evening and bring their 
game. In this way, some of the tribes followed the 
17 
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course of the Catawba, even to its source. Others 
darted off towards the Facolet and Broad rivers, and 
there were some, the most daring and swift of foot 
who made nothing of a journey to the Tiger river, 
and the rolling mountains of Spartanburg. 

There were two warriors who pursued this course. 
One of them was named Conattee, and a braver man 
and more fortunate hunter never lived. But he had 
a wife who was a greater scold than Xantippe. She 
was the wonder and the terror of the tribe, and quite 
as ugly as the one-eyed squaw of Tustenuggee, the 
grey demon of Enoree. Her tongue was the signal 
for “ Blinking," among the bold hunters of Turkey- 
town; and when they heard it, “ now,” said the young 
women, who sympathised as all proper young women 
will do, with the handsome husband of an ugly wife, 
“ now,” said they, “ we know that poor Conattee has 
come home.” The return of the husband, particu¬ 
larly if he brought no game, was sure to be followed 
by a storm of “ dry thunder,” which never failed to 
be heard at the furthest end of the village. 

The companion of Conattee on the present expe¬ 
dition was named Selonee—one of the handsomest 
lads in the whole nation. He was tall, and straight 
like a pine tree; had proved his skill and courage in 
several expeditions against the Chowannee red sticks, 
and had found no young warriors of the Cherokee, 
though he had been on the war path against them 
and had stricken all their posts, who could circumvent 
him in stratagem or conquer him in actual blows. 
His renown as a hunter was not less great. He had 
put to shame the best wolf-takers of the tribe, and 
the lodge of his venerable father, Chifonti, was never 
without meat. There was no good reason why 
Conattee, the martied man, should be so intimate 
with Selonee, the single—there was no particular 
sympathy between the two; but, thrown together in 
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Bundry expeditions, they had formed an intimacy, 
which, strange to say, was neither denounced nor 
discouraged by the virago wife of the former. She 
who approved of but few of her husband’s movements, 
and still fewer of his friends and fellowships, forebore 
all her reproaches when Selonee was his companion. 
She was the meekest, gentlest, sweetest tempered of 
all wives whenever the young hunter came home with 
her husband; and he, poor man, was consequently, 
never so well satisfied as when he brought Selonee 
with him. It was on such occasions, only, that the 
poor Conattee could persuade himself to regard Ma- 
courah as a tolerable personage. How he came to 
marry such a creature—such a termagant, and so 
monstrous ugly, was a mystery which none of the 
damsels of Catawba could elucidate, though the sub- 
ject was one on which, when mending the young 
hunters’ mocasins, they expended no small quantity 
of conjecture. Conattee, we may be permitted to say, 
was still quite popular among them, in spite of his 
bad taste, and manifest unavailableness; perhaps, for 
the very reason that his wife was universally detested; 
and it will, perhaps, speak something for their charity, 
if we pry no deeper into their motives, to say that 
the wish was universal among them that the Opitchi 
Manneyto, or Black Devil of their belief, would take 
the virago to himself, and leave to the poor Conattee 
some reasonable hope of being made happy by a more 
indulgent spouse. 

chapter, rr. 

Well, Conattee and Selonee were out of sight of the 
smoke of “ Turkey-town,” and, conscious of his 
freedom as he no longer heard the accents of domes¬ 
tic authority, the henpecked husband gave a loose 
to his spirits, and made ample amends to himself, by 
the indulgence of joke and humour, for the sober 
constraints which fettered him at home. Selonee 
joined with him in his merriment, and the resolve 
was mutual that they should give the squaws the slip 
and not linger in their progress till they had thrown 
the Tiger river behind them. To trace their course 
till they came to the famous hunting ground which 
bordered upon the Pacolet, will scarcely be necessary, 
since, as they did not stop to hunt by the way, there 
were necessarily but few incidents to give interest to 
their movements. When they had reached the river, 
however, they made for a cove, well known to them 
on previous seasons, which lay between the parallel 
waters of the Pacolet, and a little stream called the 
Thicketty—a feeder of the Envawpuddenah, in which 
they had confident hopes of finding the game which 
they desired. In former yearn the spot had been 
famous as a sheltering place for herds of wolves; and 
with something like the impatience of a warrior wait¬ 
ing for his foe, the hunters prepared their strongest 
shafts and sharpest Hints, and set their keen eyes upon 
the closest places of the thicket, into which they 
plunged fearlessly. They had not proceeded far, 
before a single boar-wolf, of amazing size, started up 
in their path; and, being slightly wounded by the 
arrow of Selonee, which glanced first upon some 
twigs beneath which he lay, he darted off with a 
fearful howl in the direction of Conattee, whose un- 
obstructed Bhaft, penetrating the side beneath the fore 
shoulders, inflicted a fearful, if not a fatal wound, 
upon the now thoroughly enraged beast. He rushed 
upon Conattee in his desperation, but the savage was 
too quick for him, leaping behind a tree, he avoided 


the rushing stroke which the white tusks threatened him, 
and by this time was enabled to fit a second arrow to 
his bow. His aim was true, and the stone blade of the 
shaft went quivering into the shaggy monster’s heart; 
who, under the pang of the last convulsion, bounded 
into the muddy waters of the Thicketty creek, to the 
edge of which the chase had now brought all the 
parties. Conattee beheld him plunge furiously for¬ 
ward—twice—thrice—then rest with his nostrils in 
the water, as the current bore him from sight around 
a little elbow of the creek. But it was not often 
that the Indian hunter of those days lost the game 
which he had stricken. Conattee stripped to it, threw 
his fringed hunting shirt of buckskin on the bank, 
with his bow and arrows, his mocasins and leggins 
beside it, and reserving only his knife, he called to 
Selonee who was approaching him, to keep them in 
Bight, and plunged into the water in pursuit of his 
victim. Selonee gave little heed to the movements 
of his companion, after the first two or three vigorous 
strokes which he beheld him make. Such a pursuit, 
as it promised no peril, called for little consideration 
from this hardy and fearless race, and Selonee amused 
himself by striking into a thick copse which they had 
not yet traversed, in search of other sport. There 
he started the she-wolf, and found sufficient employ, 
ment on his own hands to call for all his attention 
to himself. When Selonee first came in sight of her, 
she was lying on n bed of rushes and leaves, which 
she had prepared under the roots of a gigantic Spa- 
nish oak. Her cubs, to the number of seven, lay 
around her, keeping a perfect silence, which she had 
no doubt enforced upon them after her own fashion, 
and which was rigidly maintained until they saw him. 
It was then that the instincts of the fierce beasts 
could no longer be suppressed, and they joined, at 
once, in a short chopping bark, or cry, at the stranger, 
while their little eyes flashed fire, and their red jaws 
thinly sprinkled with the first teeth, were gnashed 
together with a show of that ferocious hatred of man, 
which marks their nature, but which, fortunately for 
Selonee, was too feeble at that time, to make his 
approach to them dangerous. But the dam demanded 
greater consideration. With one sweep of her fore¬ 
paw she drew all the young ones behind her, and 
showing every preparedness for flight, she began to 
move backward slowly beneath the overhanging limbs 
of the tree, still keeping her keen, fiery eye fixed upon 
the hunter. But Selonee was not disposed to suffer, 
her to get off so easily. The success of Conattee 
had just given him sufficient provocation to make 
him silently resolve that the she-wolf—who is always 
more to be dreaded than the male, as, with nearly all 
his strength, she has twice his swiftness, and, with 
her young about her, more than twice his ferocity— 
should testify more completely to his prowess than 
the victory just obtained by his companion could pos¬ 
sibly speak for his, His eye was fixed upon hers, and 
hers, never for a moment, taken from him. It was 
his object to divert it, since, he well knew, that with 
his first movement, she would most probably spring 
upon him. Without lifting his bow, which he, never¬ 
theless, had in readiness, he whistled shrilly as if to 
his dog; and answered himself by a correct imitation 
of the bark of the Indian cur, the known enemy of 
the wolf, and commonly his victim. The keen eye 
of the angry beast looked suddenly around as if fear¬ 
ing an assault upon her young ones, from behind. 
In that moment, the arrow of Selonee was driven 
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through her neck, and when she leapt forward to the 
place where he stood, he was no longer to be seen. 
From a tree which he had thrown between them, he 
watched her movements and prepared a second shaft. 
Meanwhile she made her way back slowly to her 
young, and before she could again turn towards him 
a second arrow had given her another and severer 
wound. Still, as Selonee well knew the singular 
tenacity of life possessed by these fierce animals, he 
prudently changed his position with every shaft, and 
took especial care to place himself in the rear of some 
moderately sized tree, sufficiently large to shelter him 
from her claws, yet small enough to enable him to 
take free aim around it. Still he did not, at any time, 
withdraw more than twenty steps from his enemy. 
Divided in her energies by the necessity of keeping 
near her young, he was conscious of her inability to 
pursue him far. Carrying on the war in this manner 
he had buried no less than five arrows in her body, 
and it was not, until his sixth had penetrated her eye, 
that he deemed himself safe in the nearer approach 
which he now meditated. She had left her cubs, on 
receiving his last shot, and was writhing and leaping, 
blinded, no less than maddened, by the wound, in a 
vain endeavour to approach her assailant. It was 
now that Selonee determined on a closer conflict. It 
was the great boast of the Catawba warriors to grap¬ 
ple with the wolf, and while he yet struggled, to tear 
the quick quf/ering heart from his bosom. He placed 
his bow and arrows behind the tree, and taking in 
his left hand a chunk or fragment of a bough, while 
he grasped his unsheathed knife in his right, he leapt 
in among the cubs, and struck one of them a severe 
blow upon the head with the chunk. Its scream, and 
the confusion among the rest, brought back the angry 
dam, and though she could see only imperfectly, yet, 
guided by their clamour, she rushed with open jaws 
upon the hunter. With keen, quick eyes, and steady 
resolute nerves, he waited for her approach, and when 
turning her head aside, to strike him with her sharp 
teeth; he thrust the pine fragment which he carried 
in his left hand, into her extended jaws, and pressing 
fast upon her bore back her haunches to the earth. 
All this while the young ones were impotently gnaw¬ 
ing at the heels of the warrior, which had been fear¬ 
lessly planted in the very midst of them. But these 
he did not heed. The larger and fiercer combatant 
called for all hia attention, and her exertions, quick¬ 
ened by the spasms of her wounds, rendered neces¬ 
sary all his address and strength to preserve the 
advantage he had gained. The fierce beast had sunk 
her teeth by this time into the wood, and leaving it 
in her jaws, he seized her with the hand now freed by 
the throat, and bearing her upward so os to yield him 
a plain and easy stroke at her belly, he drove the 
deep knife into it, and drew the blade upwards, until 
resisted by the bone of the breast. It was then, 
while she lay writhing and rolling upon the ground, 
in the agonies of death, that he tore the heart from 
the opening he had made, and hurled it down to the 
cubs, who seized on it with avidity. This done, he 
patted and caressed them, and while they struggled 
about him for the meat, he cut a fork in the ears of 
each, and putting the slips in his pouch, left the young 
ones without further hurt, for the future sport of the 
hunter. The dam he scalped, and this done, pro¬ 
ceeded back to the place where he had left the accou¬ 
trements of Conattee, which he found undisturbed in 
the place where he had laid them. 


CHAPTER III. 

But where was Conattee himself during all this pe¬ 
riod? Some hours had elapsed since he had taken 
the river after the tiger that he had slain, and it was 
something surprising to Selonee that he should have 
remained absent and without his clothes so long. 
The weather was cold and unpleasant, and it could 
scarce be a matter of choice with the hunter, how¬ 
ever hardy, to suffer all its biting bleaknesses when 
his garments were within his reach. This reflection 
made Selonee apprehensive that some harm had hap¬ 
pened to his companion. He shouted to him, but 
received no answer. Could he have been seized with 
the cramp while in the stream, and drowned before 
he could extricate himself. This was a danger to 
which the very best of swimmers is liable at certain 
seasons of the year,'and in certain conditions of the 
body. Selonee reproached himself that he had not 
waited beside the stream until the result of Conattee’s 
experiment was known. The mind of the young 
hunter was troubled with many fears and doubts. 
He went down the bank of the river, and called 
aloud with all his lungs, until the woods and waters 
re-choed, again and again, the name of Conattee. 
He received no other response.' "With a mind filled 
with increasing fears, each more unpleasant than the 
last, Selonee plunged into the creek, and struck off 
for the opposite shore, at the very point at which the 
tiger had been about to turn, under the influence 
of the current, when Conattee went in after him. He 
was soon across, and soon found the tracks of the 
hunter in the gray Bands upon its margin. He found, 
too, to his great delight, the traces made by the car¬ 
cass of the tiger—the track was distinct enough 
from the blood which dropped from the reeking skin 
of the beast, and Selonee rejoiced in the certainty 
that the traces which he followed would soon lead 
him to his friend. But not so. He had scarcely 
gone fifty yards into the wood when his tracks failed 
him at the foot of a crooked, fallen tree, one of the 
most gnarled and complicated of all the crooked 
trees of the forest; here all signs disappeared. Co¬ 
nattee was not only not there, but had left no sort 
of clue by which to follow him further. This wa3 
the strangest thing of all. The footprints were dis¬ 
tinct enough till he came to the spot where lay the 
crooked tree, but there he lost them. He searched 
the forest around him, in every direction. Not a 
copse escaped his search—not a bay—not a thicket— 
not an island—and he came back to the spot where 
the tiger had been skinned, faint and weary and 
more sorrowful than can well be spoken. At one 
time he fancied his friend was drowned, at another, 
that he was taken prisoner by the Cherokees. But 
there were his tracks from the river, and there were 
no other tracks than his own. Besides, so far as the 
latter supposition was concerned, it was scarcely pos¬ 
sible that so brave and cunning a warrior would suffer 
himself to he so completely entrapped and carried off 
by an enemy, without so much as being able to give 
the alarm; and even had that been the case, would it 
be likely that the enemy would have suffered him to 
pass without notice. “But,” here the suggestion 
naturally arose in the mind of Selonee, » may they 
not even now be on thd track!” With the suggestion 
the gallant youth bounded to his feet. “ It is no fat 
turkey that they seek!” he exclaimed drawing out an 
arrow from the leash that hung upon his shoulders. 
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and fitting it to his bow, while his busy, glancing eye 
watched every shadow in the wood, and his keen, 
quick ear noted every sound. But there were no 
signs of an enemy, and a singular and mournful still¬ 
ness hung over the woods. Never was creature more 
miserable than Selonee. He called aloud, until his 
voice grew hoarse, and his throat sore, upon the 
name of Conattee. There was no answer, but the 
jibing echoes of his own hearse accents. Once more 
he went back to the river, once more he plunged into 
its bosom, and with lusty sinews struck for a thick 
green island that lay some quarter of a mile below, 
to which he thought it not improbable that the, hunter 
might have wandered in pursuit of other game. It 
was a thickly wooded but small island, which he tra¬ 
versed in an hour. Finding nothing, he made his 
weary way back to the spot from which his friend 
had started on leaving him. Here he fiamd his 
clothes where he had hidden them. The neighbour¬ 
hood of this region he traversed in like manner with 
the opposite—going over ground, and into places, 
which it was scarcely in the verge of physical possi¬ 
bility that his friend's person could have gone. 

The day waned and night came on, and still the 
persevering hunter, gave not up his Eearch, The 
midnight found him at the foot of the tree, where they 
had parted, exhausted but sleepless, and suffering 
bitterly in mind from those apprehensions which every 
moment of hopeless search had necessarily helped to 
accumulate and strengthen, Day dawned, and hie 
labour was renewed. The unhappy warrior went 
resolutely over all the ground which he had traversed 
the night before. Once more he crossed the river, 
and followed, step by step, the still legible foot tracks 
of Conattee. These, he again noted, were all in the 
opposite direction to the stream, to which it was 
evident he had not returned. But, after reaching the 
place where lay the fallen tree, all signs failed. Se¬ 
lonee looked round the crooked tree, crawled under 
its sprawling and twisted limbs, broke into the hollow 
which was left by its uptom roots, and again shouted 
until all the echoes gave back his voice, the name 
of Conattee, imploring him for an answer if he could 
hear him and reply. But the echoes died away, leav- 
ing him in a silence that spoke more loudly to his 
heart than before, that his quest was hopeless. Yet 
he gave it not up until the day had again failed 
him. That night, as before, he slept upon the ground. 
With the dawn, he again went over it, and with equal 
bad success. This done, he determined to return to 
the camp. He no longer had any spirit to pursue 
the sports for which alone he had set forth. His 
heart was full of sorrow, his limbs were weary, and 
he felt none of that vigorous elasticity which had 
given him such great renown as a brave and a hunter, 
among his own and the neighbouring nations. He 
tied the clothes of Conattee upon his shoulders, took 
his bow and arrows, now Bacred in his sight, along 
with him, and turned his eyes homeward. The next 
day, at noon, he reached the encampment, 

CHAPTER IV. 

The hunters were all in the woods, and none but the 
squaws and the papooses left in the encampment. 
Selonee came within sight of their back settlements, 
and seated himself upon a log at the edge of the forest 
with his back carefully turned towards the smoke of 
the camp. Nobody ventured to approach him while 
in this situation; but at night, when the hunters came 


dropping in, one by one, Selonee drew nigh to them. 
He called them opart from the women, and then told 
them his story. 

“ This is a strange tale which the wolf chief tells 
us,” said one of the old men, with a smile of incre¬ 
dulity. 

“ It is a true tale, father,” was the reply. 

“ Conattee was a brave chief!” 

“ Very brave, father,” said Selonee. 

“ Had he not eyes to see?" 

“The great bird that rises to the sun, had not 
better,” was the reply. 

“ What painted jay was it that said Conattee was a 
fool?” 

“ The painted bird lied, that said so, my father,” 
was the response of Selonee. 

“ And comes Selonee, the wolf-chief, to us with a 
tale that Conattee was blind, and could not see; a 
coward that could not strike the he-wolf; a fool that 
knew not where to set down his foot; and shall we 
not say Selonee lies upon his brother, even as the 
painted bird that makes a noise in my ears. Selonee 
has slain Conattee with his knife. See, it is the blood 
of Conattee upon the war-shirt of Selonee.” 

“ It is the blood of the she-wolf,” cried the young 
warrior, with a natural indignation. 

“ Let Selonee go to the woods behind the lodges, 
till the chiefs say what shall be done to Selonee, be¬ 
cause of Conattee, whom he slew.” 

“ Selonee will go, as Emathla, the wise chief has 
commanded," replied the young warrior. “ He will 
wait behind the lodges, till the chiefs have Baid what 
is good to be done to him, and if they say that he 
must die because of Conattee, it is well. Selonee 
laughs at death. But the blood of Conattee is not 
upon the war-shirt of Selonee. He has said it is the 
blood of the wolf's mother.” With these words the 
young chief drew forth the skin of the wolf which he 
had slain, together with the tips of the ears taken 
from the cubs, and leaving them in the place where 
he had sat, withdrew without further speech from the 
assembly which was about to sit in judgment upon 
his life. 

chapter v. 

The consultation that followed was close and earnest. 
There was scarcely any doubt in the minds of the 
chiefs that Conattee was slain by his companion. 
He had brought back with him the arms and all the 
clothes of the hunter. He was covered with his 
blood, as they thought; and the grief which filled his 
heart and depressed his countenance, looked, in their 
eyes rather like the expression of guilt than suffering. 
For a long while did they consult together. Selonee 
had friends who were disposed to save him; but he 
had enemies also, as merit must have always, and 
these were glad of the chance afforded them to put 
out of their reach, a rival of whom they were jealous, 
and a warrior whom they feared. Unfortunately for 
Selonee, the laws of the nation but too well helped 
the malice of his foes. These laws, as peremptory 
as those of the Medea and Persians, held him liable 
in his own life for that of the missing hunter; and 
the only indulgence that could be accorded to Selo- 
nee, and which was obtained for him, was, that he 
might be allowed a single moon in which to find 
Conattee, and bring him home to his people. 

“ Will Selonee go seek Conattee—thewindymoon 
is for Selonee—let him bring Conattee home to his 
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people.” Thus said the chiefs, when the young war¬ 
rior was again brought before them. 

“Selonee would die to find Conattee,” was the 
reply. 

“ He will die if he finds him not 1" answered the 
chief Emathla. 

•• It is well 1" calmly spoke the young warrior. 
“ Is Selonee free to go J” 

“ The windy moon is for Selonee. Will he return 
to the lodges if he finds not Conattee ?” was the in¬ 
quiry of Emathla. 

“ Is Selonee a dog, to fly 1" indignantly demanded 
the warrior. “ Let Emathla send a young warrior 
on the right and on the left of Selonee, if he trusts 
not what is spoken by Selonee.” 

“ Selonee will go alone, and bring back Conattee.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

The confidence thus reposed in one generally es¬ 
teemed a murderer, and actually under sentence, as 
such, is customary among the Indians; nor is it often 
abused. The loss of caste which would follow their 
flight from justice, is much more terrible among them 
than any fear of death—which an Indian may avoid, 
but not through fear. Their loss of caste among 
themselves, apart from the outlawry which follows it, 
is, in fact, a loss of the soul. The heaven of the 
great Manneyto is denied to one such outlawry of the 
nation, and such a person is then the known and 
chosen Blave of the demon, Opitchi-Manneyto. It 
was held an unnecessary insult on the part of Emath¬ 
la, to ask Selonee if he would return to meet his fate. 
But Emathla was supposed to favour the enemies 
of Selonee. 

With such a gloomy alternative before him in the 
event of his proving unsuccessful, the young hunter 
retraced his steps to the fatal waters where Conattee 
had disappeared. With a spirit no less warmly de¬ 
voted to his friend, than anxious to avoid the dis¬ 
graceful doom to which he was destined, the youth 
spared no pains, withheld no exertion, overlooked no 
Bingle spot, and omitted no art known to the hunter, 
to trace out the mystery which covered the fate of 
Conattee. But days passed of fruitless labour, and 
die last faint slender outlines of the moon which had 
been allotted him for the search, gleamed forth a sor¬ 
rowful light upon his path, as he wearily traced it 
onward to the temporary lodges of the tribe. 

Once more he resumed his seat before the council 
and listened to the doom which was in reserve for 
him. When the sentence was pronounced, he untied 
his arrows, loosened the belt at his waist, put a fillet 
around his head, made of the green bark of a little 
sapling which he cut in the neighbouring woods, 
then rising to his feet, he spoke thus, in language 
and with a spirit becoming so great a warrior. 

“It is well. The chiefs have spoken, and the 
wolf-chief does not tremble. He loves the chase, 
but he does not weep like a woman, because it is 
forbidden that he go after the deer—he loves to fright 
the young hares of the Cherokee, but he laments not 
that ye say ye can conquer the Cherokee without his 
help. Fathers, I have Blain the deer and the wolf— 
my lodge is full of their ears. I have slain the 
Cherokee, till the scalps are about my knees when I 
walk in the cabin. I go not to the dark valley with¬ 
out glory—I have had the victories of grey hairs, but 
there is no grey hair in my own. I have no more 
to say—there is a deed for every arrow that is-here. 


Bid the young men get their bows ready, let them 
put a broad stone upon their arrows that may go 
soon into the life—I will show my people how to 
die.” 

They led him forth as he commanded, to the place 
of execution—a litde space behind the encampment, 
where a hole had been already dug for his burial. 
While he went, he recited his victories to the youths 
who attended him. To each he gave an arrow which 
he was required to keep, and with this arrow, he 
related some incident in which he had proved hiB 
valour, either in conflict with some other warrior, or 
with the wild beasts of the woods. These deeds 
each was required to remember and relate, and show 
the arrow which was given with the narrative on all 
occasions of great state solemnity. In this way, 
their traditions are preserved. When he reached the 
grave, he took his station before it, the executioners, 
with their arrows, being already placed in readiness. 
The whole tribe had assembled to witness the exe- 
cution, the warriors and boys in the foreground, the 
squaws behind them. A solemn silence prevailed 
over the scene, and a few momentB only remained to 
the victim j when the wife of Conattee darted forward 
from the crowd, bearing in her hands a peeled wand, 
with which, with every appearance of anger, she 
struck Selonee over the shoulders, exclaiming as she 
did so: 

“ Come thou dog, thou shalt not die—thou shalt 
lie in the doorway of Conattee, and bring venison for 
his wife. Shall there be no one to bring meat to 
my lodge. Thou shalt do thiB, Selonee—thou shalt 
not die.” 

A murmur arose from the crowd at these words. 

“ She hath claimed Selonee for her husband, in 
place of Conattee—well, she hath the right.” 

The enemies of Selonee could not object. The 
widow had, in fact, exercised a privilege which is 
recognized by the Indian laws almost universally; 
and the policy by which she was governed in the 
present instance, was sufficiently apparent to all the 
village. It was evident, now that Conattee was gone, 
that nobody could provide for the woman who had 
no sons, and no male relations, and who was too 
execrably ugly, and too notorious as a scold, to 
leave it possible that she could ever procure another 
husband so inexperienced or so flexible as the one 
she had lost. Smartly striking Selonee on his shoul¬ 
ders, she repeated her command that he should rise 
and follow her. 

“Thou wilt take this dog to thy lodge, that he 
may hunt thee venison?” demanded the old chief 
Emathla. 

“Have I not said?” shouted the scold—“hear you 
not. The dog is mine—I bid him follow me.” 

“ Is there no friendly arrow to seek my heart,” 
murmured the young warrior, as rising slowly from 
the grave into which he had previously descended, he 
prepared to obey the laws of his nation, in the com- 
mands of the woman who claimed him to replace the 
husband who was supposed to have died by his hands. 
Even the foes of Selonee looked on him with lessened 
hostility, and the pity of his friends was greater now 
than when he stood on the precipice of death. The 
young women of the tribe wept bitterly as they beheld 
so monstrous a sacrifice. Meanwhile the exulting 
hag, as if conscious of her complete control over 
the victim, goaded him forward with repeated strokes 
of her wand. She knew that she was hated by all 
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the young women, and she was delighted to show 
them a conquest which would have been a subject of 
pride to any among them. With this view she led 
the captive through their ranks. As they parted 
mournfully on either hand to suffer the two to pass, 
Selonee stopped short, and motioned one of the young 
women who stood at the greatest distance behind the 
rest, looking on with eyes which, if they had no tears, 
yet gave forth an expression of desolateness more 
wofid than any tears could have done. With clasped 
hands, and trembling as she came, the gentle maiden 
drew nigh. 

“ Was it a dream,” said Selonee sorrowfully, “ that 
told me of the love of a singing bird, and a green 
cabin by the trickling waters. Did I hear a voice 
that said to me sweetly, wait but a little, till the green 
com breaks the hill, and Medoree will come to thy 
cabin and lie by thy side ? Tell me, is this thing true, 
Medoree?” 

“ Thou sayest, Selonee—the thing is true,” was 
the reply of the maiden, uttered in broken accenta 
that denoted a breaking heart. 

» But they will make Selonee go to the lodge of 
another woman—they will put Macourah into the 
arms of Selonee.” 

“Alas! Alas!” 

“ Wilt thou see this thing, Medoree ? Can’st thou 
look upon it, then turn away, and going back to thy 
own lodge, cnn’st thou sing a gay song of forgetful¬ 
ness as thou goest ?” 

“ Forgetfulness!—Ah, Selonee.” 

“ Thou art the beloved of Selonee, Medoree—thou 
shalt not lose him, It would vex thy heart that an¬ 
other should take him to her lodge!”— 

The tears of the damsel flowed freely down her 
cheeks, and she sobbed bitterly, but said nothing. 

“ Take the knife from my belt, Medoree, and put 
its Bharp tooth into my heart, ere thou sufferest this 
thing! Wilt thou not 7” 

The girl shrunk back with an expression of undis¬ 
guised horror in her face. 

“ I will bless thee, Medoree,” was the continued 
speech of the warrior. She turned from him, cover¬ 
ing her face with her hands. 

“ I cannot do this thing, Selonee—I cannot strike 
thy heart with the knife. Go—Jet the woman have 
thee. Medoree cannot kill thee—she will herself die.” 

“ It is well,” cried the youth, in a voice of mourn, 
ful abandonment,'as he resumed his progress towards 
the lodge of Macourah. 

CHAPTER VI. 

It is now time to return to Conuttee, and trace his 
progress from the moment when, plunging into the 
waters, he left the side of Selonee in pursuit of the 
wolf, whose dying struggles in the stream he had be¬ 
held. We are already acquainted with his success 
in extricating the animal from the water, and pos¬ 
sessing himself of its hide. He had not well done 
this when he heard a rushing noise in the woods 
above him, and fancying that there was a prospect of 
other game at hand, and inflated with the hope of 
adding to his trophies, though without any weapon 
but his knife, Conattee hastened to the spot. When 
he reached it, however, he beheld nothing. A gigan- 
tic and singularly deformed pine tree, crooked and 
most irregular in Bhape, lay prostrate along the 
ground, and formed such an intricate covering above 
it, that Conattee deemed it possible that some beast 


of prey might have made its den among the recesses 
of its roots. With this thought, he crawled under 
the spreading limbs, and searched all their intricacies. 
Emerging from the search, which had been fruitless, 
he took a seat upon the trunk of the tree, and spread¬ 
ing out the wolf’s hide before him, proceeded to pare 
away the particles of flesh which, in the haste with 
which he had performed the task of flaying him, had 
been suffered to adhere to the skin. But he had 
scarcely commenced the operation, when two gigantic 
limbs of the fallen tree upon which he sat, curled over 
his thighs and bound him to the spot. Other limbs, 
to his great horror, while he strove to move, clasped 
his arms and covered his shoulders. He strove to 
ciy aloud, but his jaws were grasped before he could 
well open them, by other branches; and with his eyes,- 
which were suffered to peer through little openings in 
the bark, he could see his legs encrusted by like 
coverings with his other members. Still seeing, his 
own person yet escaped his sight. Not a part of it 
now remained visible to himself. A bed of green 
velveting moss rested on his lap. His knees shot out 
a thorny excrescence; and his hands, flattened to his ? 
thighs, were enveloped in as complete a casing of 
bark as covered the remainder of the tree around 
him. Even his knife and wolf skin, to his great sur¬ 
prise, suffered in like manner, the bark having con¬ 
tracted them into one of those huge bulging knobs 
that bo numerously deformed the tree. With all his 
thoughts and consciousness remaining, Conattee had 
yet lost every faculty of action. When he tried to 
scream aloud, his jaws felt the contraction of a prcB. 
sure upon them, which resisted all their efforts, while 
an oppressive thorn growing upon a wild vine that 
hung before his face, was brought by eveiy move¬ 
ment of himself or of the tree into his very mouth. 
The poor hunter immediately conceived his situation— 
he was in the power of Tustenuggee, the Grey Demon 
of Enoree. The tree upon which he sat waB one of 
those magic trees which the tradition of his people 
entitled the “ Arm-chair of Tustenuggee." In these 
traps for the unwary the wicked demon caught his 
victim, and exulted in his miseries. Here he some¬ 
times remained until death released him j for it was 
not often that the power into whose clutches he had 
fallen, suffered his prey to escape through a sudden 
feeling of lenity and good humour. The only hope 
of Conattee was that Selonee might suspect his con¬ 
dition ; in which event his rescue was simple and 
easy enough. It was only to hew off the limbs, or 
pare away the bark, and the victim was uncovered in 
his primitive integrity. But how improbable that this 
discovery should be made. He had no voice to de¬ 
clare his bondage. He had no capacity for move¬ 
ment by which he might reveal the truth to his com¬ 
rade’s eyes; and unless some divine instinct Bhould 
counsel his friend to an experiment which he would 
scarcely think upon of himself, the poor prisoner felt 
that he must die in the miserable bondage into which 
he had fallen. While these painful convictions were 
passing through his mind, he heard the distant shout- 
ings of Selonee. In a little while he beheld the youth 
anxiously seeking him in every quarter, following 
hiB trail at length to the very tree in which he was 
bound, crawling like himself beneath its branches, but 
not sitting like himself to be caught upon its trunk. 
Vainly did the poor fellow strive to utter but a few 
words, however faintly, apprising the youth of his con¬ 
dition. The effort died away in the most imperfect 
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breathing, sounding in his own ears like the faint sigh 
of some budding flower. With equal ill success did 
he aim to struggle with his limbs. He was too 
tightly grasped, in every part, to stir in the slightest 
degree a single member. He saw the fond search; 
meanwhile, which his comrade maintained, and his 
heart yearned the more in fondness for the youth. 
But it was with consummate horror that he saw him 
depart as night came on. Miserable, indeed, were 
his feelings that night. The voice of the Grey Demon 
alone kept him company, and he and his one-eyed 
wife made merry with his condition, goading him the 
livelong night with speeches of cruel jibe and mis¬ 
chievous reflection, such as the following: 

“There is no hope for you, Conattee, till some 
.one takes your place. Some one must sit in your 
lap, whom you are willing to leave behind you, before 
you can get out of mine,” was the speech of the Grey 
Demon, who, perched upon Conattee’s shoulders, 
bent his huge knotty head over him, while his red 
eyes looked into the half-hidden ones of the envi¬ 
roned hunter, and glared upon him with the exulta¬ 
tion of the tyrant at last secure of his prey. Night 
passed away at length, and with the dawn, how was 
the hopeless heart of Conattee refreshed as he again 
saw Selonee appear. He then remembered the words 
of Tustenuggee, which told him that he could not 
escape until some one Bat in his lap whom he was 
willing to leave behind him. The fancy rose in his 
mind that Selonee would do this; but could it be that 
he would consent to leave his friend behind him. 
Life was Bweet, and great was the temptation. At 
one moment he almost wished that Selonee would 
draw nigh and seat himself after his fatigue. As if 
the young hunter knew his wish, he drew nigh at 
that instant; but the better feelings in Conattee’s 
heart grew strong as he approached, and striving to 
twist and writhe in his bondage, and labouring at the 
same time to call out in warning to his friend, he 
manifested the noble resolution not to avail himself 
of his friend’s position to relieve his own; and, as if 
the warning of Conattee had really reached the un- 
derstanding of Selonee, the youth retraced his steps, 
and once more hurried away from the place of dan¬ 
ger. With his final departure the fond hopes of the 
prisoner sunk within him; and when hour after hour 
had gone by without the appearance of any of his 
people, and without any sort' of change in his condi¬ 
tion, he gave himself up utterly for lost. The jibes 
and jeers of the Grey Demon and his one-eyed squaw 
filled his ears all night, and the morning brought him 
nothing but flat despair. He resigned himself to his 
fate with the resolution of one who, however unwil- 
ling he might be to perish in such a manner, had yet 
faced death too frequently not to yield him a ready 
defiance now. 

CHAfTEa vir. 

But hope had not utterly departed from the bosom 
of Selonee. Perhaps the destiny which had befallen 
himself had made him resolve the more earnestly to 
seek further into the mystery of that which hung 
above that of his friend. The day which saw him 
enter the cabin of Macourah saw him the most mise¬ 
rable man alive. The hateful hag, hateful enough as 
the wife of his friend, whose ill treatment was noto¬ 
rious, was now doubly hateful to him as his own wife; 
and now, when alone together, she threw aside the 
harsh and termagant features which had before distin- 
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guished her deportment, and assuming others of a 
more amorous complexion, threw her arms about the 
neck of the youth and solicited his endearments, a 
loathing sensation of disgust was coupled with the 
hate which had previously possessed his mind. Fling¬ 
ing away from her embrace, he rushed out of the 
lodge with feelings of the most unspeakable bitterness 
and grief, and bending his way towards the forest, 
soon lost sight of the encampment of his people. 
Selonee was resolved on making another effort for 
the recovery of his friend. His resolve went even 
further than this. He was bent never to return to 
the doom which had been fastened upon him, and to 
pursue his way into more distant and unknown 
forests—a self-doomed exile—unless he could restore 
Conattee to the nation. Steeled against all those ties 
of love or of country, which at one time had pre¬ 
vailed in his bosom over all, he now surrendered him¬ 
self to friendship or despair. In Catawba, unless he 
restored Conattee, he could have no hope; and with¬ 
out Catawba he had neither hope nor love. On either 
hand he Baw nothing but misery; but the worst form 
of misery lay behind him in the lodge of Macourah. 
But Macourah was not the person to submit to such 
a determination, She was too well satisfied with the 
exchange with which fortune had provided her, to 
suffer its gift to be lost so easily; and when Selonee 
darted from the cabin in such fearful haste, she readily 
conjectured his determination. She hurried after him 
with all possible speed, little doubting that those thun-, 
ders—could she overtake him—with which she had 
so frequently overawed the pliant Conattee, would 
possess an effect not less influential upon his more 
youthful successor. Macourah was gaunt as a grey¬ 
hound, and scarcely less fleet of foot. Besides, she 
was as tough as a grey-squirrel in his thirtieth year. 
She did not despair of overtaking Selonee, provided 
she suffered him not to know that she was upon his 
trail. Her first movements therefore were marked 
with caution. Having watched his first direction, 
she divined his aim to return to the hunting grounds 
where he had lost or slain his companion; and these 
hunting grounds were almost as well known to her¬ 
self ns to him. With a rapidity of movement, and 
a tenacity of purpose, which could only be accounted 
for by a reference to that wild passion which Selonee 
had unconsciously inspired in her bosom for himself, 
she followed his departing footsteps; and when, the 
next day, he heard her shouts behind him, he was 
absolutely confounded. But it was with a feeling of 
surprise and not of dissatisfaction that he heard her 
voice. He—good youth—regarding Conattee as one 
of the very worthiest of the Catawba warriors, seemed 
to have been impressed with an idea that such also 
was the opinion of his wife. He little dreamed that 
she had any real design upon himself; and believed 
that to show her the evidences which were to be seen 
which led to the fate of her husband, might serve to 
convince her that not only he was not the murderer, 
but that Conattee might not, indeed, be murdered at 
all. He coolly waited her approach, therefore, and 
proceeded to renew his statements, accompanying his 
narrative with the expression of the hope which he 
entertained of again restoring her husband to herself 
and the nation. But she answered his speech only 
with upbraidings and entreaties; and when she failed, 
she proceeded to thump him lustily with the wand by 
which she had compelled him to follow her to the 
lodge the day before. But Selonee was in no humour 
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to obey the laws of the nation now. The feeling of 
degradation which had followed in his mind, from the 
moment when he left the spot where he had stood up 
for death, having neither fear nor Bhame, was too 
fresh in his consciousness to suffer him to yield a like 
acknowledgment to it now; and though sorely tempted 
to pummel the Jezebel in return for the lusty thwacks 
which she had already indicted upon his shoulders, he 
forbore, in consideration of his friend, and contented 
himself with simply setting forward on his progress, 
determined to elude her pursuit by an exercise of all 
his vigour and elasticity. Selonee was hardy as the 
grisly bear, and fleeter than the wild turkey; and 
Macourah, virago as Bhe was, soon discovered the 
difference in the chase when Selonee put forth his 
strength and spirit. She followed with all her perti¬ 
nacity, quickened as it was by an increase of futy at 
that presumption which had ventured to disobey her 
commands'; but Selonee ded faster than she pursued, 
and evety additional moment served to increase the 
space between them. The hunter lost her from his 
heels at length, and deemed himself fortunate that Bhe 
was no longer in sight and hearing, when he again 
approached the spot where his friend had so myste¬ 
riously disappeared. Here he renewed his search with 
a painful care and minuteness, which the imprisoned 
Conattee all the while beheld. Once more Selonee 
crawled beneath those sprawling limbs and Bpreading 
arms that wrapped up in their solid coarse rinds the 
person of the warrior. Once more he emerged from 
the spot disappointed and hopeless. This he had 
hardly done when, to the great honor of the captive, 
and the annoyance of Selonee, the shrill Bhrieks and 
screams of the too well-known voice of Macourah 
rang through the forests. Selonee dashed forward as 
he heard the sounds, and when Macourah reached 
the spot, which she did unerringly in following his 
trail, the youth was already out of sight. 

“ 1 can go no further,” cried the woman—« a curse 
on him and a curse on Conattee, since in losing one 
I have lost both. I am too faint to follow. Ab for 
Selonee, may the one-eyed witch of Tustenuggee 
take him for her dog.” 

With this delicate imprecation, the virago seated 
herself in a state of exhaustion upon the inviting bed 
of mos3 which formed the lap of Conattee. This 
Bhe had no sooner done, than the branches relaxed 
their hold upon the limbs of her husband. The mo¬ 
ment was too precious for delay, and sliding from 
under her with an adroitness and strength which were 
beyond her powers of prevention, and, indeed, quite 
too sudden for any effort at resistance, she had the 
consternation to behold her husband starting up in 
full life before her, and, with the instinct of his former 
condition, preparing to take his flight. She cried to 
him, but he fled the faster—she strove to follow him, 
but the branches which had relaxed their hold upon 
her husband had resumed their contracted grasp upon 
her limbs. The brown baric was already forming 
above her on every hand, and her tongue, allotted a 
brief term of liberty, was alone free to assail him. 
But she had spoken but few words when the bark en¬ 
cased her jaws, and the ugly thorn of the vine which 
had so distressed Conattee, had taken its place at their 
portal. 

chapter vrrr. 

The husband looked back but once, when the voice 
ceased—then, with a shivering sort of joy that his 


own doom had undergone a termination, which he 
now felt to be doubly fortunate—he made a wide cir¬ 
cuit that he might avoid the fatal neighbourhood, and 
pushed on in pursuit of his friend, whom his eyes, 
even when he was surrounded in the tree, had fol¬ 
lowed in his flight. It was no easy task, however, 
• to overtake Selonee, flying, as he did, from the sup. 
posed pursuit of the termagant. Great however was 
the joy of the young warriors when they did encoun- 
ter, and long and fervent was their mutual embrace. 
Conattee described his misfortunes, and related the 
manner in which he was taken; showed how the 
bark had encased hiB limbs, and how the intricate 
magic had even engrossed his knife and the wolf 
skin which had been the trophy of his victory. But 
Conattee said not a word of his wife and her entrap¬ 
ment, and Selonee was left in the conviction that his 
companion owed his escape from the toils to some 
hidden change in the tyrannical mood of Tustenuggee, 
or the one-eyed woman, his wife. 

“ But the skin and the knife, Conattee, let us not 
leave them," said Selonee, 11 let us go back and extri¬ 
cate them from the tree.” 

Conattee showed some reluctance. He soon said, 
in the words of Macbeth, which he did not use how¬ 
ever as a quotation, “ I’ll go no more.” But Selonee, 
who ascribed this reluctance to very natural appre¬ 
hensions of the demon from whose clutches he had 
just made his escape, declared his readiness to under¬ 
take the adventure, if Conattee would only point out 
to his eyes the particular excrescence in which the 
articles were enclosed. When the husband perceived 
that his friend was resolute, he made a merit of ne- 
ces ity. 

“ If the thing is to be done,” said he, “ why should 
you have the risk, I myself will do it. It would be 
a woman-fear were I to shrink from the danger. Bet 
us go.” 

The process of reasoning by which Conattee came 
to this determination was a vety sudden one, and one, 
too, that will not be hard to comprehend by every 
husband in his situation. It was his fear that if 
Selonee undertook the business, an unlucky or mis¬ 
directed stroke of his knife might sever a limb, or 
remove some portions of the bark which did not merit 
or need removal. Conattee trembled at the very 
idea of the revelations which might follow such an 
unhappy result. Strengthening himself, therefore, 
with all his energies, he went forward with Selonee 
to the spot, and while the latter looked on and wit¬ 
nessed the operation, he proceeded with a niceness 
and care which amused and surprised Selonee, to the 
excision of the swollen scab upon the tree in which 
he had seen his wolf skin encompassed. While he 
performed the operation, which he did as cautiously 
as if it had been the extraction of a mote from the 
eye of a virgin; the beldam in the tree, conscious of 
all his movements, and at first flattered with the hope 
that he was working for her extrication, maintained 
the most ceaseless efforts of her tongue and limbs, 
but without avail. Her slight breathing, which Co. 
nattee knew whore to look for, more like the sighs of 
an infant zephyr than the efforts of a human bosom, 
denoted to his ears an overpowering but fortunately 
suppressed volcano within; and his heart leaped with 
a new joy, which had been unknown to it for many 
years before, when he thought that he was now Bafe, 
and he trusted for ever, from any of the tortures which 
he had been fain to endure patiently so long. When 
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he had finished the operation by which he had re- 
obtained his treasures, he ventured upon an imperti¬ 
nence which spoke surprisingly for his sudden acqui. 
sition of confidence; and looking up through the little 
aperture in the bark, from whence he had seen every 
thing while in the same situation, and from whence 
he concluded she was also suffered to see, he took a 
peep—a quick, quizzical and taunting peep, at those 
eyes which he had hot so dared to offend before. He 
drew back suddenly from the contact—so suddenly, 
indeed, that Selonee, who saw the proceeding, but had 
no idea of the truth, thought he had been stung by 
some insect, and questioned him accordingly. 

“ Let us be off, Selonee,” was the hurried answer, 
“ we have nothing to wait for now.” 

“ Yes,” replied Selonee, *> and I had forgotten to 
say to you that your wife, Macourah, is on her way 
in search of you. I left her but a little ways behind, 
and thought to find here. I suppose she is tired, 
however, and is resting by the way.” 

“ Let her rest,” said Conattee, “ which is an indul. 
gence much greater than any she ever accorded me. 
She will find me out soon enough, without making it 
needful that I should go in search of her. Come.” 

Selonee kindly suppressed the history of the trans¬ 
actions which had taken place in the village during 
the time when the hunter was supposed to be dead; 
but Conattee heard the facts from other quarters, and 
loved Selonee the better for the sympathy he had 
Bhown, not only in coming again to seek for him, 
but in not loving his wife better than he did himself. 
They returned' to the village, and every body was re- 
joiced to behold the return of the hunters. As for the 
termagant Macourah, nobody but Conattee knew her 
fate; and he, like a wise man, kept his secret until 
there was no danger of its being made use of to rescue 
her from her predicament. Years had passed, and 
Conattee had found among the young squaws one 


that pleased him much better than the old. He had 
several children by her, and years and honours had 
alike fallen numerously upon his head, when one day 
one of his own sons, while hunting in the same woods, 
knocked off one of the limbs of the Chair of Tuste- 
nuggee, and to his great horror discovered the human 
arm which they enveloped. This led him to search 
further, and limb after limb became detached under 
the unscrupulous action of his hatchet, until the entire 
but unconnected members of the old squaw became 
visible. The lad knocked about the fragments with 
little scruple, never dreaming how near was his rela¬ 
tion to the form which he treated with so little vene¬ 
ration. When he came home to the lodge and told 
his story, Selonee looked at Conattee, but said no¬ 
thing. The whole truth was at once apparent to his 
mind. Conattee, though he still kept his secret, was 
seized with a sudden fit of piety, and taking his sons 
with him, he proceeded to the spot which he well re¬ 
membered, and gathering up the bleached remains, 
had them carefully buried in the trenches of the tribe. 

It may properly end this story, to say that Selonee 
wedded the sweet girl who, though willing to die her¬ 
self to prevent him from marrying Macourah, yet posi. 
tively refused to take Mb life to defeat the same event. 
It may be well to state, in addition, that the only 
reason Conattee ever had for believing that Selonee 
had not kept his secret from any body, was that 
Medoree, the young wife of the latter, looked on him 
with a very decided coolness. “ But, we will see,” 
muttered Conattee as he felt this conviction, “ Selonee 
will repent of this confidence, since now it will never 
be possible for him to persuade her to take a seat in 
the Arm-chair of Tustenuggee. Had he been a wise 
man he would have kept his secret, and then there 
would have been no difficulty in getting rid of a 
wicked wife." 
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SKETCHES OF CHARACTER.—THE HEARTY LADY. 


In the dictionary, « hearty” is thus explained, “ sin- 
cere, strong, vigorous, hale, durable.” \Ye agree with 
the lexicographer; for we have generally found that 
a hearty woman is “ sincere” in her endeavours to 
make you comfortable; she is “ strong" in her words 
of welcome; “ vigorous" in her laugh; 11 hale” in her 
constitution; and “ durable” in her kindness. After 
a few hours in her company you feel inclined to 
your arms around her neck, and press the kiss 
ot kindred feeling on her buxom cheek. She laughs 
and jeers in the face of all the world’s woes and 
misfortunes; consoles all and hfereelf with—“ better 
luck next time,” or 0 we shall all live till we die; 
hill us who dares.” "When any grief comes, or sad 
event occurs, all her sorrows are told in one sigh. 
Past days of anxiety and trouble are never reverted 


to, but the present and the future are decked out in 
all the brightest colours she can adorn them with. 
Comfort seems the only word she knows the true 
meaning of. Her house is crammed full of furniture 
and little articles of elegance, of which she scarcely 
knows the use, or name, or worth; these are jumbled 
with others of no utility at all. On the chimney- 
piece may be seen old china jugs, perhaps two little 
Dutch dolls, made of the fashion of girl and boy, in 
dresses of canary seeds; beautiful Dresden figures, 
and china vases, a little basket made of pins, with 
shaded silk wound round them; card-racks, hand- 
screens, and, perhaps, amid this medley stands a 
French musical clock. It’s all one to her how they 
are put. “They’re all very pretty,” she says; and 
even the basket, and the small carraway children 
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possess some interest with her, for “ the girls made 
them.” When you go to see her, even though it be 
for the first time, you are welcome to all the house 
affords, even the bricks and mortar you may take, 
if they belong to her, or you should choose to trouble 
yourself with them. She is the greatest enemy Lind- 
ley Murray ever had, but she laughs off all her mis¬ 
takes with such a good-humoured face, that no one 
can be offended with her, except her fashionable, 
affected daughter, lately from school. She is a deter¬ 
mined and decided foe to all the little forms of eti¬ 
quette and ceremonies of society, and tells you, almoBt 
directly you are introduced, that you must not expect 
such things at her house. 

She never cavils with her tradespeople for a half, 
penny or a penny, but, good-temperedly, “ supposes 
Mr. Jenkins must be right, for if he didn’t know, who 

qhmild V * 

She keeps an excellent table, and cellar, and dresses 
in an outrageous fashion; every article is expensive, 
and of the best quality, but of all manner of colours, 
and all looking as though they had been thrown on 
her. She either has a great assemblage of flowers 
on her bonnet or else two or three feathers; she 
disdains “ a paltry one;” and generally, when she 
goes out, exhibits “a real gold watch" at her 
side. 

She is extremely fond of a pic-nic party; and, 
really, when any of her friends make up one, they 
seem to consider her an article not to be dispensed 
with, for she makes herself the spirit of the party by 
her good humour. She cannot tell what people have 
to do with pride; she never felt n proud sensation in 
her life. A play has great attractions for her—one 
where there is “ something to laugh at;" not your 
lofty tragedy; no, give her a comedy or a laughable 
burletta. There you may often see her in the front 


row of the boxes, adorned with a fine dress cap 
trying to look and behave dignified in order to com. 
ply with the earnest entreaties of her daughter. 
There she sits, almost suffocated by her violent en. 
deavours to suppress her laughter, and occasionally 
stuffing her handkerchief into her mouth, and thereby 
nearly strangling herself, while her round fat face is 
deepening from crimBon to purple, and the flowers in 
the dress-cap shake convulsively. She cannot con. 
tain herself any longer, and, at one of the comedian’s 
looks, out comes a peal as merry and loud as ever 
Rmmded in that house. 

She dreadB “ the dog dayB,” for she sutlers then so 
terribly from the heat. She will untie her bonnet 
strings, if away from home, lake off her gloves, and 
make a fan of her pocket-handkerchief; but nothing 
affords her relief. But she only laughs, and deplores 
her being so lusty, (she never says stout.) She is 
very fond of children, and crams them with sweet. 
meatB till they are ill. She has a few choice excla. 
mations, with which she expresses her astonishment, 
and which are peculiar to herself. 

This natural curiosity may be found in any city or 
village in the country. 

In appearance, the “hearty" is any thing but “a 
lady;’’ the expensive nature of her dress shows her 
to be pretty well off, or, as she says, “ pretty well to 
do in the world.” Her good heart and disposition 
make up for all deficiencies of elegance and polish. 
In person she is always very stout; the open stamp 
of good temper, and the happy look of ease, on her 
broad countenance, redeem her from being called 
ugly; her voice is merry, and seems never attuned for 
sounds of wretchedness or misery. Hoping every 
one of our readers may include one “hearty lady," 
if no more, within their circle of friends, we take 
of her our respectful leave. 
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TIRED OF HO 

BY T. S. ARTHUR, EDITOR OP 

‘‘What is the matter now, my dear?” said Mr. 
Thompson to his wife, as he came in at the usual 
dinner hour, Mrs. Thompson was seated on the 
sofa, in a Btate of profound depression of spirits; and 
to have judged from her manner, and the expression 
of her countenance, it would have been a reasonable 
conclusion to have thought, that some great calamity 
had made her a visitation. 

“The matter did you say?” responded Sirs. 
Thompson, after a brief pause; “ Why the matter is, 
Sally, the cook, has been drunk all the morning, and 
there is no show of dinner, as I can see j for Betty, 
the maid, is as awkward and clumsy as if she had 
never been in a kitchen. 

“These everlasting servants again!” grumbled 
forth Sir. Thompson, and picking up a newspaper, 
he threw himself into the great rocking chair, and 
commenced reading and rocking with determined 
patience. 

“ O dear me! I’m sick and tired of housekeep¬ 
ing !” sighed out Mrs. Thompson, for the hundred 
and fortieth time j and then gathering herself up with 
an effort, she went out into the kitchen to see what 
was the prospect for dinner. 

Betty was cross as she could be; because, you 
perceive, Betty was chambermaid, a grade above the 
kitchen; and of course to be called back into the 
kitchen was to degrade her in a very serious man¬ 
ner. 

“ Well, Betty, how soon shall we have dinner ?” 

“ Can’t tell, ma’am." 

“ But, Betty, Mr. Thompson has come home.” 

“ Can’t help that, ma’am.” 

“ Why, Betty! haven’t you got them potatoes on 
yet 7 I declare, you are the slowest creature I ever 
saw.” 

“I don’t see, Mrs. Thompson,” said Betty, in 
quite a passion, “that I am any creature at all 
Ladies where I live always treat me with respect, 
Mrs. Thompson, and I’ll be respected. If my mo¬ 
tions don’t suit you, ma’am, why, you can just 
move about the dinner yourself. It’s not my place 
any how.” And so, in a great rage, Betty swept by 
her mistress, and retired to her chambers, where she 
went quietly to work at regulating them, leaving 
Mrs. Thompson to get dinner herself, if she could. 
That “if," however, was a sad impediment in 
Mrs. Thompson’s way. She looked about her in 
despair, and then retired to the parlour to notify her 
husband of the poor prospect there was for din¬ 
ner. 

“ Well, my dear, is dinner almost ready; I am as 
hungry as a bear?” 

This was too much for Mrs, Thompson, 

“ No, it is not ready; and there is a poor enough 
prospect, I can tell you! Betty has gone up stairs 
in a huff, and, to save my life, I couldn’t get the 
dinner, even if I had a notion to try, which I am 
sure I have not.—There! that baby has waked up, I 
declare! And there comes Jane and William from 
school,” 


the Lady's Book. 

USEKEEPING. 

THE “ BALTIMORE ATHENJEUAI.” 

The screams of the baby, which Betty had con- 
trived, out of spiteful feelings, to wake ftp, and the 
impatient voices of the hungry children, just front 
school, completed the overthrow of Mrs. Thompson’s 
little remaining patience; and she swept off up stairs 
fully bent on pouring out her excited feelings on 
Betty, who liked her place, just as well as she liked 
to rule her mistress. 

“I can tell you what, my lady,"—began Mts. 
Thompson, who, when once excited, had no small 
share of determination; a fact to which Betty was 
no stranger—“ if dinner is not ready in fifteen mi- 
nutes by that time piece, I will turn you out of the 
house before the next half hour.” 

Her manner and voice told Betty plainly enough 
that the time had come for her to give way. In fif¬ 
teen minutes the dinner bell rung; and, to judge 
from the way the dinner was cooked and put upon 
the table, one might rationally enough conclude that 
Betty was not quite so great a stranger to the 
kitchen as she pretended. 

The dinner passed in silence, and after it was 
over, Mr. Thompson hurried off to his store, glad to 
escape the unpleasant sphere which pervaded his own 
dwelling. At night Mrs. Thompson had recovered 
but little from the effects consequent upon the ex¬ 
citement of the morning. She passed most of the 
evening reading a new publication, entirely indispo- 
sedto converse with her hubansd, or to take any no. 
tice of her children. The babe was asleep in the 
chamber above, under the care of Betty, who had 
grown wonderfully obliging since dinner time. The 
two eldest children were conning over their lessons, 
and Mr. Thompson was consoling himself with his 
cigar and newspaper. 

The hour for retiring came, and all went off to 
bed in cheerless silence. On the next morning the 
thickest of the cloud had passed away, and Mts. 
Thompson was almost herself again; a pleasant and 
agreeable woman, though with no energy of mind, 
and few resources indeed for a housekeeper. At 
dinner time, the cook having, in her repentant mood, 
done her very best, and Betty having been smarter 
and more obliging than usutd, Mrs. Thompson was 
in her very best state of mind. Mr. Thompson, 
whose mood was always a reflection of his wife's, 
felt quite pleasant; and the children were as happy 
"and lively as crickets. That evening Mr. Jones and 
his lady called in to sit an hour or two, The two 
gentlemen discussed the affairs of the nation, and 
smoked cigars, until the lady visiting Bhould close 
her evening’s interview with the lady visited. 

Far be it from us to speak lightly, however, of the 
subjects which occupy bo much of the conversation 
of lady visiters who are blessed with the cares of 
families. Their little world is the domestic circle, 
and in it, of course, are concentered all their interests 
and affections. 

Mrs. Jones had no children, and from motives of 
economy and convenience, as she said, her husband 
and herself had broken up housekeeping and gone to 
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boarding. As is usual on such occasions, the trou¬ 
bles of housekeeping were discussed, and among the 
rest those arising from servants. 

“ There is where I am a little ahead of you, Mrs. 
Thompson," said Mrs. Jones. “ I am my own ser- 
vant in my own chamber, and there ends the matter. 
After I have made my bed in the morning, I can sit 
down pleasantly enough and chat with my husband 
until the breakfast bell rings. And after breakfast I 
can do what I please until dinner time; and the 
same until supper. No seeing after servants, and 
studying about what I shall have for dinner. I 
wouldn’t keep house again for a pretty premium.” 

“ And sick and tired enough of it X am, that I 
can tell you. But Mr. Thompson won’t hear to 
our breaking up housekeeping. If he hod all the 
trouble of it as I have, he’d be glad enough to 
escape.” 

“I never knew what it was to enjoy life,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Jones, “ until we sold off our things and 
went to boarding. I was in hot water all the while 
about something. Don’t you find your servants very 
wasteful?—I never had one who did not waste and 
break more than her wages came to." 

“ Why, the fact is, Mrs. Jones, there is scarcely a 
day that a cup, a plate, or a tumbler is not broken. 
There! didn’t you hear that crash in the kitchen. 
Something else has gone. If I were to go out there, 
now, and ask Sally what she had broken, and how 
she came to break it, she would have the sulks all 
day to-morrow, which would cost me more unplea¬ 
sant feelings than the plate or dish is worth.” 

“Why don’t you break up and go to boarding 
then, Mrs. Thompson ? You would be a thousand 
times better contented." 

“ The fact is, Mrs, Jones, I shall have to worry 
Mr. Thompson into it. I can approach him in one 
tender place, and that is on the score of economy. 
Times are hard enough they say—though I never 
pay attention to these complaints of the men; it is 
always hard times whenever you say money to them; 
and if I can convince him that several hundred dol¬ 
lars con be saved by breaking up, he will be in a fair 
way to be conquered.” 

"You will never regret it, Mrs. Thompson. It is 
living a dog’B life to keep house.” 

“A dog’s life, Mrs. Jones? Aye! you are right 
there." 

“ You can save at least five hundred dollars in 
the year by boarding; and that is a pretty sum now- 
a-days.” 

“Do you hear that Mr. Thompson,” said his 
wife, calling his attention to the remark, triumph, 
antly; “ Mrs. Jones says that we might save at least 
five hundred dollars from our present expense if we 
were boarding." 

“ And be six hundred dollars worse off in comfort 
than we are now.” 

“ There you are mistaken, Mr. Thompson,” said 
Mrs. Jones, coming up to the attack in aid of her 
friend. “ We have tried housekeeping and we have 
tried boarding; the latter, besides being a great deal 
cheaper, is in every way more pleasant.” 

“ It may be so for you, Mrs. Jones, but with our 
three children, and, to help take care of them, a ser¬ 
vant, we would find boarding a very unpleasant 
change from a comfortable house in which we can 
do as wo please.” 

" Why, I am sure we do just as we please,” said 

13 * 


Mrs. Jones. “We come when we please, and we 
go when we please. And in boarding houses, every 
one is at home; for while he pays for it, the house 
he lives in is his home, whether he be keeping house 
or boarding.” 

“ You may find it tolerable with no children,” said 
Mr. Thompson, “ but with three and a nurse, let me 
tell you,' that you would find it approaching too near 
to the intolerable. While a single man, I had 
boarding to my heart’s content; and I find house¬ 
keeping, with all its little troubles, far better.” 

“ You may call them little troubles, Mr. Thomp¬ 
son,” Bpoke up his wife with spirit, “ but if you had 
all the batdes to fight with the servants, and the care 
of the whole house, you would sing quite another 
song, or I’m much mistaken. What do you say 
Mr. Jones," continued Mrs. Thompson, appealing to 
the hitherto silent companion of her lady visiter. 
“ Let us have your opinion about the matter. I am 
sure you prefer boarding to housekeeping.” 

“ Why, as to that,” replied Mr. Jones, in a very 
deliberate manner, seeming all the while to be cast¬ 
ing about in his mind for words to convey his own 
thoughts, that should not at the same time compro¬ 
mise his wife’s opinion too much—“ we are com¬ 
fortably enough off now. Our landlady is a fine 
woman, and quite attentive to the wants of her 
boarders. It costs us less to board, as there are but 
two of us, than it did to keep house; but not such a 
great deal as would seem at first sight. If it was 
not that Emily likes it so much better, I should pre¬ 
fer, I think, to be in a house of my own. But it is 
so much easier for her, that it would be wrong in 
me to prefer my own comfort to her’s. We had 
such a trying time with servants, that I am reluctant 
to subject her again to the same perplexities and in¬ 
conveniences.” 

“ If your family was as large as ours," said Mr. 
Thompson, bringing him at once to the point, 

“ would you like to board under any consideration ?” 

“ As you comer me so closely, I must beg re¬ 
spectfully to differ with the ladies, and say that I 
should think housekeeping, with a family of children, 
in every way preferable to boarding." 

“Well, I'm for boarding, I can tell you," said 
Mrs. Thompson, half laughing and half serious; 
“and whenever Mr. Thompson says the word, I 
shall be ready at a week’s notice,” 

“ I don’t intend being ready for a long time to 
come—I think never.” 

“ We shall see," was the laughing reply of Mrs. 
Thompson. 

The gentlemen, after a brief pause, Tesumed their 
grave deliberations on the affairs of the government, 
and the ladies put their heads together again, and 
went on in their comparison of the evils and benefits 
of housekeeping and boarding. After that evening, 
Mrs. Thompson talked more and more about board¬ 
ing ; and at last, after worrying her good man be¬ 
yond the points of endurance, he reluctantly con¬ 
sented to break up. 

w You will have an auction, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Thompson, after the main point was gamed. 

“ I shall have no such thing.” 

« Why what in the world will you do with our 
parlour and kitchen furniture, and a hundred other 
things which we will have no more use for?” 

i- Store them away, of course,” was the prompt 
reply. 
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“ Why we shall have no more use for them, you 
know, and storage will only be a useless expense. I 
think you had better have an auction, which will be 
a regular clearing out at once. I am sure I don't 
want the trouble of packing up every thing.” 

“ I’ll take all that trouble.” 

“ But what in the world, Mr. Thompson, do you 
want to store them for 7 We shall have no farther 
use for them.” 

“ Its a mere notion of mine, my dear, and one 
that will have to be gratified." 

“ Well do as you please. You men are a queer 
set.”' 

The next business to do was to find a suitable 
boarding house. This was considered an easy mat- 
ter enough in the distance, but rather difficult when 
the actual experiment was tried. The first applica¬ 
tion was at one of the hotels, as it was voted that in 
a tavern they would be more alone than in a board- 
iDg house. The price asked, however, put all ideas 
of a hotel out of their heads. For Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson, their two eldest children, (the youngest 
was but a babe) and a servant, with a parlour and 
two chambers; the terms were forty dollars a week. 
Both Mr. Thompson and his wife looked blank 

enough when the polite landlord of the-House 

gave his smiling answer. Application was next made 
at a fashionable boarding house; the landlady, afier 
some hesitation at the idea of taking a whole family 
into her house, finally agreed to take them all, and 
furnish them a private parlour and two chambers for 
thirty dollars a week. This was over fifteen hundred 
dollars a year; more than it cost them to keep 
house, pay the wages of two servants, and buy all 
their clothes. 

Mrs. Thompson, however, when she once got an 
idea in her head never gave it up; and although Mr.' 
Thompson, after the landlady’s answer, relinquished 
the search himself, his better half was not to be so 
easily foiled. The lady at whose house Mrs. Jones 
boarded, could not take any more, as all her rooms 
were occupied; so she said. Though the fact was, 
Mrs. Jones had hinted' to her, that, may be, Mrs. 
Thompson’s whole family would not make the house 
too pleasant; as she had not the best government in 
the world over her children. 

As a last resort, Mrs. Thompson finding no place 
that would suit them, the following advertisement 
was inserted in a morning paper. 

“ Wanted, genteel boarding for a small family in 
a pleasant boarding house, or private family; not 
more than fifteen minutes’ walk from the Post office. 
Address A. B., with real name and address.” 

Among the several applications, was one from a 
widow lady, with three grown up daughters, who 
had been for some time desirous of opening a board¬ 
ing house. She said, that if they were pleased with 
her terms, she would at once rent a large house then 

vacant on - street, and accommodate them. 

Her terms were sixteen dollare a week—ten for Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson, and six for the two oldest 
children. The servant, she said, she would not 
charge for, as she could always do odd jobs enough 
to pay for her board. 

This was the very thing. The house was accord¬ 
ingly taken, and in the course of a few weeks, busi¬ 


ness was commenced with Mr. Thompson and his 
family as the first boarders. An advertisement 
brought a few more, and at the end of the first two 

months, Mrs.-hsd an income from boarders 

of thirty dollars a week, backed by an expense of at 
least forty dollars. Her daughters had been brought 
up ladies, as it is usually, but erroneously called, and 
of course could do nothing; being an incumbrance 
rather than a help to their mother, who was faith¬ 
fully endeavouring to support them; in fact she was 
their slave. 

For the first month or two, things went on 
smoothly enough, though Mrs. Thompson sometimes 
thought that her servant earned her food pretty well, 

as Mrs.-always had her doing something; 

and it soon became “ When can you spare Betty, 

Mrs.-7" instead of “Can you spare Betty 

this morning for an hour or two, Mrs. Thompson?" 

Still this was a small thing, and Mrs. Thompson 
wondered that she should ever think of it. Mr. 
Thompson and the children did not feel the same 
reasons for putting the best face upon every thing, 
that Mrs. Thompson did. He felt trammelled all 
the while, and took little enjoyment at his meals. 
The cooking was by no means to his taste, and the 
supply of food was often meagre and of a poor 
quality. The children missed the freedom of their 
own house; and their mother found it indispensably 
necessary to order extras, in the way of bread and 
butter, pies, cakes, &c. every day for their gratifica¬ 
tion. The charge for these extras came in at the 
end of the fust month in the shape of a bill amount¬ 
ing to twenty dollars. This bill occasioned the fol¬ 
lowing touch of not very pleasant humour between 
the parties most concerned, 

“ I want twenty dollars, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Thompson, in her blandest manner. Now it so hap¬ 
pened, that Mr. Thompson hod been run hard that 
day, and had come home in no very lively mood in 
consequence. After meeting all the demands upon 
him through the day, his cash account at evening 
showed a very small balance. He felt discouraged 
in mind and depressed in spirits; the more especially 
as on the next day he had a large note to meet. 
What added still more to unsettle his feelings was 
the fact that at the supper table one of the boarders, 
a loquacious, shallow brained fellow, who annoyed 
him almost every day with his tittle-tattle, forced him 
to talk about matters and things that did not possess, 
in his view, the most remote interest. 

“ It will be impossible for me to let you have it 
now,” was the brief reply of Mr. Thompson to his 
wife’s request. 

“ But my dear, I must have it now. Mrs.- 

has sent in her bill for extras, and says she wants 
the amount badly." 

“ The bill for what, did you say 7" 

“The bill for extras. The children must have 
something between meals, and it is a rule in all 
boarding houses to charge for whatever is eaten 
away from the table.” 

“ Humph!” 

“ I don’t see any thing unreasonable in it, Mr. 
Thompson!” 

“ Well, I do, then. If we pay for our eating, I 
suppose we ought to have as much as we want." 

“ Of course at the table, but there ends the matter. 
Our extras were mostly pieB, cakes, etc., and 
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fll re ,_of course could not be expected to furnish 

these between meals for nothing." 

“And when were twenty dollars worth eaten, pray?” 

<> Why every day we have extras. And you know 
that after the children go to bed at night you always 
ask for something, and that Betty brings in a pie, or 
a cold cut of fowl and bread and butter, or some 
cake.” 

ii Yea, I know it; and it seems, have to pay well 
for my knowledge. This is cheap boarding with a 
vengeance. Extras at the rate of only two hundred 
and forty dollars a year! And then not even allowed 
to eat your meals in peace. I’m sick and tired of 
the chatter of that addle headed Simpkins, and have 
wished him a thousand times at the north pole. I 
have had no comfort of my life since I passed the 
threshold of my own door.” 

“You are in a strange mood to night, Mr. 
Thompson.” 

“Not stranger than usual; I only speak out plain. 
We have been boarding now about a month, and I 
have not enjoyed myself for a single day in that 
time, nor Baved a dollar of expense. The children 
are not half so cheerful and contented as they were; 
and even Betty looks jaded out. What in the world 
can you find so hard for her to do ?" 

“ Why you know that Mrs.-does not charge 

any thing for her board. Betty helps her occasion¬ 
ally in the kitchen, when I don’t want her.” 

“ You mean, I expect, that Betty helps you when 
Mrs.-does not want her.” 

Mrs. Thompson was silent. That last cut was 
too severe. 

“The fact is,” continued Mr. Thompson, who 
had got fairly started in his fault finding course, 
“ things don’t go on to my satisfaction at all in this 

house. Mrs.- I believe does as well os she 

knows how; but that is not saying much. These 
lazy daughters''of her’s put me out of all patience. 
They monopolize the choice tit-bits of the table, and 
instead of doing every thing in their power to con¬ 
tribute to the comfort of the boarders, add much to 
their inconvenience. And then in a boarding house 
you are thrown into all sorts of company. Mrs. —— 
too, looks so distressed one half of her time, that I 
lose much of the enjoyment of the table left me from 
other unpleasant causes. If we saved any thing 
worth talking about, by boarding, I could put up with 
it; but I don’t see, so far, that there is any great 
advantage in it on the score of economy.” 

Mrs. Thompson thought it prudent to make no 
reply to her husband, who, after grumbling for half 
an hour or so, went off to bed. 

Three months had scarcely passed away, before 
Mrs. Thompson became thoroughly dissatisfied with 
her boarding house, and proposed a change. Any 
change Mr. Thompson thought would be advan¬ 
tageous; so after searching for nearly a month for 
another place, boarding was taken in an old estab¬ 
lished house at twenty-five dollars a week for servant 
and all. Here things, from long habit, and strict 
attention to order, went on smoothly enough. For 
the firet week or two both Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
felt pretty much at ease, and the latter began to feel 
something of exultation at having at last demon¬ 
strated the advantages of boarding over housekeeping. 
The. children, however, about this time began to 
complain of their grievances. They had to come to 
the second table, with several other masters and 


misses, children of parents who were also boarding 
for comfort and economy’s sake. William was 
especially loud in his complaints of the overbearing 
tempers of one or two boys who eat at the table; 
and the greediness of others who picked up every 
nice thing for their own gratification. To satisfy the 
children, there was the same call for extras as at the 
other boarding house, and of course a corresponding 
charge, Mr. Thompson was nothing loth in the 
evening to take his Bhare of the extra good thingB, 
nor of course did his wife deny herself. The conse¬ 
quence was, that at the end of the first quarter when 
the bill of extras was sent in, it amounted to seventy- 
five dollars. 

While brooding, in no pleasant temper over this 
bill, one day after dinner, he was roused from his 
reverie by a loud noise and a confusion of voices and 
cries in the dining room. Among the voices he 
distinctly heard that of his son William. It was 
high and passionate. He ran down stairs, and on 
entering the dining room, found William struggling 
with another boy, a little larger than himself, the 
latter with a face almost black with passion. He 
had reached to the table for a knife just as Mr. 
Thompson entered, and was just in the act of dashing 
the blade into the side of his son, as Mr. Thompson 
struck his arm a violent blow, which threw the knife 
from his hand across the room. 

At the moment when Mr. Thompson Btruck the 
arm, the father of the boy entered, also attracted by 
the noise, and seeing only the blow, and not under¬ 
standing the reason, without asking a question, 
picked up a chair, and knocked Mr. Thompson down. 

Mr. Thompson was not the man to take such a 
salutation very meekly. Springing to his feet, he 
had his assailant by the throat in a moment. The 
other as quickly drew a knife, and but for the instant 
interference of others who had arrived at the scene 
of disorder, something serious would have been the 
consequence. The parties were separated, and after 
mutual explanations and inquiries, it was agreed on 
both sides to drop the matter. 

It appeared that some dispute had arisen between 
William and the other boy, in consequence of one 
of them having helped himself too liberally to a 
favorite but scanty dish. Both lads were high tern, 
pered, and a quarrel soon ensued, which terminated 
as just mentioned. 

Mrs. Thompson was dreadfully alarmed when she 
ascertained the danger which both her husband and 
son had just escaped. William had to be taken to 
the first table with his father, as the boys still main¬ 
tained towards each other the most belligerent attitude. 
And Jane had her meals sent to her mother’s room, 
as she complained so bitterly of the hoggishness of 
the children at the second table, and said she never 
got half enough to eat. 

Two or three days passed in this way, when one 
evening Mrs. Thompson proposed to get another 
boarding house. 

“ I have been looking out for one,” replied her 
husband, “ and have to-day obtained a place that I 
think will suit us. Day after to-morrow we will 
move our things, and the day after go there ourselves." 

“Indeed! then I’m delighted. I am afraid to 
stay here. That boy threatens to kill William, and 
William I find carries a knife in his pocket. I took 
it out to night after he went to bed. See here, what 
a long one!” 
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“ A Spanish knife, as I live!” said Mr. Thompson, 
springing the blade with a sharp click. 11 We can’t 
get away from-here too soon,” 

« Whereabouts is the house, and who keeps it ?" 
asked Mrs. Thompson. 

“It is in-street, and is kept by a very good 

lady, who will give all needful attention to our com¬ 
fort. I am sure you will be pleased with her." 

“ No doubt of it.” 

On the third day after this conversation, after the 
furniture of their chambers and parlor had been 
removed, a carriage drove up to the door for Mrs. 
Thompson and the children, who were soon dashing 
off in a pleasant humour at the idea of the change. 
In a few minutes the carriage drew up at a pleasant 
two story house, in the door of which stood Mr. 
Thompson, waiting to receive them. He had not 
looked so smiling and pleasant for many months. 

“ Welcome home again, my dear!” he said, as his 
wife tripped lightly up the steps, followed by Betty 
with the infant, and William and Jane close in the 
rear. 

“ How is this ?” exclaimed Mrs. Thompson, look¬ 
ing around her, as she entered the parlors. “ These 


are all my own things! Husband, what does all this 
mean?” 

“Oh we are home again, ain’t we pa? do Bay 
quick!” cried Jane, hardly able to contain herself. 
“0 I’m so glad! I'm bo glad! ain’t you William?’’ 

“ Indeed and I am that, I can tell you." 

“ And I am glad, too, dear husband!” said Mrs. 
Thompson, leaning her head upon the shoulder of 
her husband, while the tears started in her eyes, 
“There is no place like our own home, and silly 
enough was I to want to leave it.” 

“ And I am glad too," chimed in Betty. “ I’d a 
never staid with you this long, hadn’t I been all 
along in hopes that it would come back to this at 
last.” 

Mr. Thompson never heard any thing more about 
boarding; and to make home a pleasanter place for 
her husband, as well as for herself and children, his 
wife made herself thoroughly acquainted with all the 
particulars and duties of housekeeping. After this 
she found little trouble with servants, who are not 
half so independent, when they find that their mistress 
knows as much about culinary and household afTairs 
as they do. 
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“The storm increases, X think,” said Charles J'AVell, well, we will not differ about the term, 


Howard, us he approached the window and put 
back the curtains.—“It is dark, too, as Erebus. 
Your mentor will hardly fulfil his promise of visiting 
you this evening, cousin Ellen.” 

“ Oh, he is not a fair weather knight—he never' 
minds such trifles as a wet jacket,” said Ellen Mar. 
vin, looking up from her book of autographs, which 
Bhe was buBily arranging—“ He will come." 

“ I hope not," said her mother, in a somewhat 
peevish tone, as she uncovered her spacious work- 
basket, which seemed filled with stockings. “ X do 
declare wo have not had a quiet evening by ourselves 
this fortnight; and my mending is all gone behind¬ 
hand. I must dam these stockings, let who will 
come in.” 

“You need not mind the school master,” said 
Ellen. “ He will never know the difference between 
darning and embroidering.” 

“ If he did, he would vastly prefer the darning, ns 
an accomplishment or occupation for ladies,” obser¬ 
ved Charles Howard. 

“ And so would every sensible man, I am sure,” 
said Mrs. Marvin, adjusting her glasses, and begin¬ 
ning her evening’s work with a veiy placid smile, 

“ Pray do not disparage the taste of my friend,” 
said Ellen to her cousin. “I think, Charles, you 
have never done justice to the talents of the school¬ 
master." 

“ I beg your pardon, Ellen, but really I believe I 
rate his abilities higher than you do, higher even 
than he does himself. He is sometimes a little too 
fond of obtruding his book learning, he thinks too 
much of his own scholarship; but he does not appre¬ 
ciate what I consider evidence of much higher 
talent, his suggestive powers of mind. His conver¬ 
sation is always, to me, interesting on that account, 
even when he advances propositions that 1 think a 
little preposterous—don’t frown, Ellen—you know 
he is, at times, very singular in his ideas.” 

“ Very original, you should say, cousin Charles.” 


Ellen—though I must say he is singularly original, 
which implies that he has genius, you know, and 
ought to be esteemed a compliment. But even in 
his most singular notions, there is always method 
and thought, which redeem them from mere odd 
whims, and incite reflection in his hearers. His 
theory about autographs has dwelt on my mind, and 
aroused some curious speculations. I should like 
to hear him again on the subject." 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Ellen, laughing, “ I am re- 
joiced to find you a convert at last. You will now 
admit that the arrangement and knowledge of auto, 
graphs should be called a study." 

“ No—not quite so dignified a name, cousin El¬ 
len—but an amusement, an intellectual one for a 
winter evening, we will call it; and if you will allow 
me to join you”— 

“ A philosopher wish to be amused!” said Ellen, 
looking very grave. “ I am astonished.” 

“ Which shows you are no philosopher,” said the 
schoolmaster. During the conversation he had en¬ 
tered unperceived, except by Mrs. Marvin, who now 
expressed great fear lest he should take cold from 
walking through the storm. But he protested that 
not a drop of rain had touched him; his umbrella 
and over-shoes had been a complete defence. “A - 
cold,” said he, “ is usually the effeyt of fear. Now, . 
I always arm myself against the'^elements before I 
venture to battle with them, so that I may not be 
afraid—and I never take cold." 

“ I wish our young ladies would imitate your ex¬ 
ample,” said Mrs. Marvin. 

“I wish they would,” replied the schoolmaster, 

“ so far os the over-shoes are concerned. And now, 
Ellen,” he continued, seating himself beside her, and 
laying his hand on her book of autographs—“I said 
you were not a philosopher, because if you were, you 
would be astonished at nothing. And as for amuse¬ 
ments, why, the wiser people grow the more fond 
they become of promoting innocent pleasures; and 
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(he better a man is the more he delights in seeing 
people happy. I could give you a long catalogue of 
(he purauits in which philosophers have sought 
amusement, none more dignified than this of study, 
ine autographs! so pray let ua see your new trea¬ 


sures. You wrote me that you had some precious 
ones.” 

“ Are not these bright names?” said BUen. 

« Let me see,” replied the schoolmaster— w Ah, 
yes, 


And 


— 





Yes—Miss Sedgwick is my particular favourite, a 
writer who always both pleases and instructs. I am 
glad to see her name in your collection.” 

“ She is certainly one of our most popular writere,” 
said Charles Howard. • 

« Yes, I always read her stories first in every new 
Annualsaid Ellen. 

“ I wish you would read her 4 Means and Ends’ 
more thoroughly,” said Mrs. Marvin; 44 I do believe 
you Bkipped full half the pages, Ellen.” 

“ I dare say she did, aunt; all the moralizing and 
advice, 11 said Charles. 

“ No, no, you wrong my taste,” said Ellen. “I 
only looked it through to learn its character; I in¬ 
tend to study it thoroughly when I have time.” 

“As every young lady should,” observed the 
schoolmaster. “Miss Sedgwick has usually been 
Yery happy in her choice of subjects, for her shorter 
stories, particularly. And she has been most fortu¬ 
nate in another respect—her mind harmonizes with 
the age in which she lives, and the institutions under 
which she was educated. Her heart loves freedom, 
and rejoices in the happiness of every human being. 
This philanthropy is one of the most predominate 
characteristics of her writings.” 

“ Do you see indications of this in her chirogra- 
phy?” inquired Charles Howard. 

“It is not one of those qualities which would 
thus display itself,” said the schoolmaster. “ I told 
you that the moral and reasoning powers were not 
shown in the handwriting. But the pen that has de¬ 
scribed and immortalized so many American scenes, 
should be free, flowing, and graceful; and so it is.” 

“ What do you say of this other specimen—Har¬ 
riet Martineau?—It looks dashed off boldly,” said 
the student. 

“It does so,” replied the schoolmaster. “And 
from what I know of the lady by her writings, and 
the Bhort acquaintance I had with her, I think that 
assurance, or what is usually termed self-esteem, is a 
powerful propensity in her mind. But there is much 
to excuse this. She was, for a long time, cut off 
from Hocial enjoyments by her deafhe3s; her studies, 
which were her pleasures, were solitary. This natu¬ 
rally induced much Belf-reliance. Then her success, 


in her first literary efforts, was very flattering. It is 
not strange she should be a little vain.” 

11 What do you think of her works on America ?” 
inquired Charles Howard. 

41 That they contain much valuable truth, but their 
pretension makes them ridiculous. Miss Martineau 
has not a philosophic mind. She is an acute obser¬ 
ver of the actual world around her; often describes 
scenery with a glowing pen, and sketches character 
very happily. But she cannot deal with abstract 
subjects; her reflective powers are not of a suffi¬ 
ciently comprehensive grasp, nor has Bhe the spirit of 
patient investigation required to search out and com¬ 
pare before judging. She writes as though her mind 
was always made up, and she felt herself infallible. 
She would make a very efficient pope, but she is not 
a philosopher.” 

“ I heard that Lord Durham had lately, or since 
his return from Canada, presented her with a mas¬ 
sive gold inkstand, of very costly workmanship, as a 
token of his respect for the benefit which one of her 
little stories had wrought among the manufacturing 
operatives,” said Charles Howard. 

“Yes, it was 4 The Manchester Strike,’ ” said El¬ 
len. “ So I was told by Mrs.-, who saw the 

inkstand and Lord Durham’s letter, which was very 
complimentary to Miss Martineau. I wish some of 
our rich men would show as generous encourage¬ 
ment to American writers.” 

« There were several exquisite gem3 among the 
earlier productions of Miss M.observed the school¬ 
master; “ but I like her last work, ‘Deerbrook,* 
best of all,” 

44 1 am glad to hear you say so,” exclaimed Ellen. 
“I think it is a charming story; it makes common 
Jife seem so full of incident, and humble virtue and 
goodness so beautiful. I thought, when I read it, 
that I should never wish to read another novel of 
high life.” 

** You have understood its true excellence, Ellen,” 
said the schoolmaster, regarding her with a very 
complimentary smile. “X did not give you credit 
for so much discernment.” 

« Ellen should be a profound critic of novels,” 
said Charles Howard, “She is deeply read in that 
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popular lore, which, in truth, seetna now the vehicle 
of communicating most kinds of knowledge, and the 
chief agent for enforcing all moral instruction." 

“ In this respect the world has returned to its sim¬ 
plicity of childhood," observed the schoolmaster. 
“Stories and fables, either in verse or prose, are al¬ 
ways the first, as they are the best, methods of 
teaching the young and ignorant." 

“ And certainly wiser methods than the learned 
philosophers and schoolmen in the age of folios, em¬ 
ployed," said Charles Howard. “There was the 
celebrated Thomas Aquinas, who wrote seventeen 
folio volumes, and occupied more than a thousand 
pages in disquisitions about angels and spirits. Why, 
Moore’s ‘ Loves of the Angels,’ and * Undine,’ would 
he much more rational, as well as entertaining, for 
any scholar of this nineteenth century to study, than 
the works of the learned saint.” 

Doubdess," returned the schoolmaster, “ I be¬ 
lieve there is nothing stultifies the intellect more 
completely than poring over words which convey no 


meaning to the mind. In such case, the understand, 
mg is of no more use than are the eyes when wa 
are groping in a dark cavern. The first requisite of 
a good writer is, to have a meaning —the secoiid, to 
make that meaning understood by the reader. Miss 
Sedgwick's works are always of this popular oharae. 
ter; she has a meaning, and she makes it clear. 
The other lady, Miss Martineau fails of this, at 
times, in her stories, when she attempts to philoso¬ 
phize ; and in her laboured disquisitions on politics 
laws, governments, &c. she is often very confused: 
Still, I believe ebe desires to do good, and let us 
hope that, for the future, ehe will show more self, 
knowledge by choosing subjects within the compass 
of her powers, as she has in * Deerbrook/ But I 
see, Ellen, you have another autograph to show me.” 

“I have, sir—these two very precious ones, 
which I am sure will be new to you and to every 
body." 

“ Oh! let me see, 



And 



wife and daughter of the bard whose name will association with genius, and probably will recall mote 
never die, Ihcse are autographs, interesting from of the history of the poet, than would the hand 
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writing of the noble lord himself. His own life was 
a more wild “Romaunt” than any he ever framed.” 

“Do you not think these autographs—the writ¬ 
ing, I mean—very similar?” inquired Ellen. 

« Certainly,” said the schoolmaster. 

“And do you infer that the mother and daughter 
are therefore very similar in character?” asked 
Charles Howard. 

“ No—it rather proves the influence of maternal 
instruction,” replied the schoolmaster. « The docile 
disposition of the daughter may be inferred, who has 
thus caught and imitated her mother’s manner of 
writing—but nothing more.” 

“I have heard that lady King is a most charming 
and loveable woman,” said Ellen, warmly. 

« For my part, I admire lady Byron,” said Mrs. 
Marvin, “ She has been so careful to educate her 
daughter, and is said to be very charitable; and then 
she was yery discreet in never saying any thing 
against her husband. I think she is a woman of 
pure principles.” 

“Her silence respecting her husband's faults al¬ 
ways struck me as wrong and unjust,” said Charles 
Howard. “ She ought, at least, to have let him 
know the reasons that decided her to abandon him.” 

“ I am of your opinion,” said the schoolmaster. 
“As the sanctity of the marriage covenant, accord¬ 
ing to the Christian formula, is the foundation of all 
our social institutions which elevate woman, and in¬ 
sure her moral influence and mental equality with 
man, it is of the highest mofnent that she should 
guard the temple of Hymen as zealously as the 
priestesses of old did the sacred lire. It will be 
death to her happiness should the conjugal tie be¬ 
come weakened and easily dissolved. The woman 
who finds herself compelled to forego the vow she 
has voluntarily made to love and honour her hus¬ 
band, should give her reasons to him and the public ; 
and good and sufficient reasons they should be, too, 
or she cannot be justified. In this respect, lady By¬ 
ron was greatly in fault. Nothing but her youth, 
and the influence which her family, her mother in 
particular, is said to have had over her, can excuse 
her. Nor do I believe she can feel at peace with 
herself on this subject.” 

“But her husband was so vile!” said Mrs, Mar¬ 
vin. “ Only think of his career in Venice, and of 
the countess Guiccioln ” 

“ Yes—and who can tell how much of that evil 
course was the result of the circumstances which his 
wife’s leaving him produced ? Had she borne with 
his waywardness of temper, and remained by his 
side, where her place was, during that season of per¬ 
plexity in his affairs, which his marriage with her 
had contributed to increase, who knows but she 
might have saved him from those excesses entirely? 
Certainly he would have been less reckless; the pre¬ 
sence of his child would have restrained him like 
that of an angel, for he had a heart to feel the deep 
and holy charm of childhood,” said the school¬ 
master. 

U 5 Jty fa , ce Jito thy mother’s, my fair child ! 

Ada. Bole daughter of my house and heart?” 

repeated Ellen. “ Oh, how often I have wished that 
Lord Byron could have seen his wife and daughter 
before he died! I am sure that every thing would 
have been forgiven, and Ada would then have been 


permitted to cherish her father’s memory. She can¬ 
not help being proud of his genius.” 

“ I have been told by those who boast of intimacy 
with lady Byron, that Ada has never been permitted 
to read her father’s productions,” said Charles How¬ 
ard. “ Indeed, they say, she hardly knows any thing 
respecting him. I never doubted that lady Byron 
felt she had good cause for leaving her husband; 
perhaps Bhe had-—all I contend for is, that she 
should have communicated to him her accusations; 
and not have left it in the power of envy, suspicion, 
and hatred to blacken his character at will. For all 
the excesses to which this injustice drove him, she is, 
in my opinion, answerable.” 

M He need not have done wrong because he was 
wronged,” said Mrs. Marvin. “ The conduct of Mb 
wife could not have injured him long in the eyes of 
the world, if he had not confirmed her ill opinion of 
his temper and principles by his course of life.” 

“ I think that his errors were more the effect of 
maternal misgovemmcnt,” said the schoolmaster, 

“ than any other single cause. He somewhere re¬ 
marks of himselfi that 

■——‘Untaught in youth my heart to tame, 

My springs of life were poisoned.’ 

It was even bo. From his cradle, self-love had been 
fostered in him, and it is not strange that this pre¬ 
dominated. It was this self-love which, like Prome. 
thean fire, called into life, and strength, and beauty, 
his wonderful genius. But self-love, though it may 
incite to great deeds, never yet made people good or 
happy. It is the preference of the social principle to 
the selfish—the loving our neighbour as ourselves, 
which makes us a comfort to others, and capable of 
enjoying comfort. Disinterestedness is the first of 
human qualities which should be held up for example 
to the young, and as charity is an ingredient in the 
virtue of disinterestedness, we must exercise it in 
judging of such an one as Byron, whose early edu¬ 
cation was so wretchedly defective," 

“ I wish his wife had taken thiB into her account," 
said Ellen. 

You forget that she was an only child, and also 
indulged; though probably much more judiciously 
educated,” said Charles Howard. 

“ There was one cause of their incompatibility of 
temper,” said the schoolmaster—»they were both 
only children. I hope Ada has not married, an only 
child—at any rate, we have reason to believe that 
she was a good daughter, and that lady Byron has 
been a good mother. Let us hope that their future 
lot will be fair as their chirography. I shall feel an 
interest in their happiness from this acquaintance 
with their hand-writing, which I never felt before. 
You may note this, Ellen, among the good effects of 
our evening amusements, that they encourage and 
cultivate the social principle—whatever pursuit does 
this, innocently, is good.” 

“I wish we had more innocent amusements,” 
said Charles Howard. “Life, in our country, is a 
continued scene of busde and business; a man, who 
intends to be respectable, must hardly leave his work 
except it be to vote at an election, or to eat a public 
dinner.” 

“ But we ladies have none of this public eating 
and voting to trouble us,” said Ellen; “ and I am 
determined, for one, to have some new amusements 
for the long winter evenings. 
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“What will they be, cousin Ellen?” inquired 
Charles. 

“ Oh, story-telling, to be sure, - what else can we 
do?” 

“Will you play Scheherazade, Ellen?” said the 
schoolmaster. 


“ No, no—I intend to be the Sultan or the Sister 
I have not yet concluded whieh, and compel you 
and Charles to tell Btories for my amusement. So 
pray be ready for our next evening’s entertain, 
ment,” said Ellen. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was on a bright, balmy summer morning, that 
Henry Mourton sat by one of the open windows of 
his mother’s drawing room; and viewed with de¬ 
lighted eye, the varied and beautiful prospect which 
extended itself before him. It was the scene of his 
nativity that he looked upon! But Henry Mourton 
had been a wanderer in other lands; and years had 
passed over him, since he had been thus domesticated 
in the home of his childhood, and he looked on dis¬ 
tant tower and Btream, and lawn, and wooded hill, 
not only with admiration but with affection. For 
did not the stream that sparkled for a moment in 
front of the extensive lawn, and then stole away 
into the pleasing solitudes of the park that bordered 
it, remind him of the days of his careless childhood, 
that had been given to dreaming, or listless wander¬ 
ings on its banks ? Was there not a history attached 
to each hill, and aged oak, that recalled the memoty 
of other days? Mourton felt that it was so, and as 
he thus gave his mind to the memories of the past, 
and his eye to the familiar beauties of the landscape, 
he sighed, 

« Fqi be had looked on death since he saw them lastl 0 

And the pleasure which he might have felt on find¬ 
ing himself at his return in possession of immense 
wealth, was imbittered by the remembrance, that it 
was the death of a beloved parent that had made him 
master of the lofty halls of Moulton, and the steward 
of an over-grown fortune. 

Henry Mourton was descended from one of the 
oldest, richest, and most aristocratic families in Ma¬ 
ryland; and being trained from childhood, in all the 
luxurious habits that belong to affluence, taught to, 
value wealth as the only good, and birth and name 
before virtue, and moral rectitude, there was nothing 
saved him from being just as disagreeable, arrogant, 
and presumptuous, as young gentlemen thus circum¬ 
stanced are generally found to be, but 

-— -“ the soul 

That straggled thro', and sanctified the whole." 

And strange as it may seem, that a being thus cir¬ 
cumstanced, and encompassed with all the applian¬ 
ces of wealth, and pride of lineage, having first 
drawn the vital air within the dull atmosphere of 
Baltimore, should be possessed of so strange an in¬ 
mate as an imaginative soul!—yet so it was—that 
one of those unaccountable accidents, that some¬ 
times occur in the higher circles, gave to this young 
gentleman a superior understanding, a pure and ele¬ 
vated tone of thought and feeling, and a love of ro¬ 


mance and adventure, which often caused his say¬ 
ings and doings, to be the subject of animadversion 
and criticism amidst the aristocratic circle to which 
he belonged. And it wub the same spirit, that soon 
after he had attained to the age of twenty-one, indu¬ 
ced him to abandon the soft luxuries of home, and 
the endearments of devoted friends, to visit foreign 
climes. 

He had been a wanderer for some years—had 
beheld all that was wonderful in the old world, and 
revelled in all that was calculated to charm such an 
imagination, and give food for fancy and speculation. 

He had read “ The Last Days of Pompeii” within 
sight of the awfiil mountain of Vesuvius, and tracing 
the footsteps of Byron, he had read the cantos of 
“ Childe Harold” amid the classic ruins, where that 
inimitable poet had caught the strain of inspiration. 
But not like the wanderer who, after arriving at 
the Nile, exclaimed, “ Is this all ?”—he felt that his 
cup of enjoyment was full, that his min d was enrich, 
ed with images never to be forgotten; and that he 
was more than compensated for his way-faring. 
And he is now in his native halls again. The 
soft breath of the season, redolent with varied 
sweets, fans the clustering curls from his manly 
brow; and yielding to the fascinations of the hoar, 
he realizes how delightful it is after so long a sojourn 
in a land of Btrangers, to find himself once more at 
his loved home, in the presence of that mother and 
.sister, to whom his heart clung in the tenderest and 
purest affection. 

But his fair sister ha3 witnessed his musings; and 
fearing, as on former occasions, if longer indulged, a 
Bhade of sadness might mingle with his dream, she 
recalled him to a sense of her presence by reminding 
him that the present was a most auspicious time to 
read James’ new novel. 

“Come,” she playfully said, whilst at the same 
time she handed him the volume, “ let me hear a 
gentleman of the most approved school of the pre¬ 
sent day, read of the doings of this “ Gentleman of 
the old school." 

“ Most cheerfully, dear Helen,” replied Mourton, 
extending his hand for the book; “and I shall feel 
myself quite in luck, that you should be ready to lis¬ 
ten; otherwise, I might possibly have been betrayed 
into the selfishness of bearing it off to Borne place 
where I could enjoy it alone." 

Helen had now prepared her work, and seated 
herself in .the attitude of a willing listener. Mrs. 
Mourton, too, having arranged all the domestic con¬ 
cerns that were wont to come under her cognizance 
in her well ordered and splendid household, now 
seated herself with that most unobtrusive of all 
work, her knitting; and for the pleasure of hearing 
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her son’s voice, gave a delighted ear to the com¬ 
mencement of that charming novel. 

The well trained servants moved without bustle 
or confusion about their appointed tusks, and there 
6eemed not a sound, nor sight, nor claim, to inter¬ 
rupt the pleasure of the Bpell-bound reader, or divide 
the attention of the gratified listener; and thus the 
tale went on, until Mourton had proceeded as far as 
where the wayfarers in the wrecked coach were fain 
to accept the hospitality of “the gentleman of the 
old school” during the thunder-storm, when their 
sense of security and quiet was suddenly broken in 
upon by the faint clang which proceeded from the 
closing of the park gate. Mourton would fain have 
cheated himself with the hope that the sound might 
have been caused by some accidental opening of the 
gate, or at least some errand boy, whose claims 
could easily be settled by the housekeeper; but the 
clatter of horses’ feet, and the undeniable grating of 
wheels on the graveled way, banished the delusion, 
and announced the near approach of some unwel¬ 
come interruption. 

Mourton closed his book and looked from the 
window, but hastily retreating from the place he had 
occupied, he exclaimed, with a look in which con¬ 
sternation and disappointment were blended, 

“Good heavens, Helen! as I live it is Miss 
Crafts and Miss Angelica Crafts!” 

“ Miss Crafts! of all the world,” echoed Helen. 

“ Miss Crafts!" almost groaned Mrs. Mourton. 

“ This is too vexatious,” said Helen —» what shall 
we do, mamma ?—can we not be from home ?" 

“ I fear not,” said Mrs. Mourton—“ they are al¬ 
ready at the door—it is loo late.” 

“Not too late for me,” exclaimed Mourton, who 
had been meditating'a flight from the moment he 
discovered who were to be their visitors; and snatch¬ 
ing up his hat and the book he had abandoned, in 
the first moment of his alarm, he threw up the oppo¬ 
site window, and sprang from it to the ground. His 
exit in that way was too unexpected, and too sudden¬ 
ly made for Helen to intercept; but she flew after 
him to the window and entreated him to return, and 
not to be so cruel as to leave her unaided to bear 
the “ heat and burden of the day.” 

Mourton was half ashamed of his ignominious 
flight, when he knew his presence was so important; 
but asffre stood for a moment irresolute, the sound 
of Miss Angelica Crafts’ voice confirmed him, and 
gently disengaging himself from his sister’s hold, he 
entreated her not to make him a captive. 

“ You know, Helen,” he said, “ that the shadows 
of evening will witness their return, and with my 
present feelings, I think it is quite uncertain that I 
should live through the day. So be generous for 
once, dear Helen, and let me escape. I cannot 
stand the onset, but on my honour, I will be in at 
the death." 

Mourton’s look of entreaty was more powerful 
than his words, and Helen gave up the contest; but 
as she moved from the window where her brother 
had vanished, she murmured, 

“It will indeed be the death of all enjoyment 
for this day,” and she walked forth to meet the 
Misses CraftB, half angry with her brother, for leav¬ 
ing her in the hour of need and sore trial, and half 
glad that these ladies Bhould be disappointed in the 
only object of their malapropoB interruption. 

Now, as the reader has a right to know why the 


Misses Crafts were of all others the most unwelcome 
at Mourton Hall, whilst these ladies are descending 
from the carriage, and poor Helen is calling up a 
smile to greet them with, (which must be allowed, in 
spite of her efforts, was a faint one,) we will just in 
a confidential sort of way, as it were, give the reader 
such an introduction to the leading points, or particu¬ 
lar traits of their character, as shall teach him what 
to expect from them as the story advances. 

We begin then, with Miss Tabitha Crafts, because 
she was the oldest, and claimed the dignified relation¬ 
ship of aunt to Miss Angelica Crafts; and we also 
begin with one of her favourite expressions, that she 
and her family had always been “ at the top of the 
tree.” Her father, the celebrated Anthony Crafts, 
had been one of the most distinguished men in Bal 
timore; and Miss Tabitha Crafts consoled herself 
with the thought, that the reflection of his fame 
would be sufficient to shed a peculiar glory around 
her pathway. Upon this foundation, she expected to 
build the superstructure of her own fame; and she 
could see no reason why it should not be as bright, 
as lasting, and as worthy to claim honourable distinc¬ 
tion, as though she had built on her own praisewor¬ 
thy, noble, or high-toned achievements. 

Her father had been, in some measure, the father 
of his country; all his patriotic deeds had been of 
revolutionary memory, and she gloried in the remem¬ 
brance that she had been his favourite child;—that 
the mantle of his superior mind had fallen particu¬ 
larly on her. Early in life Bhe had been wooed, and 
won by Mr. Christopher Cricket, a gentleman of 
well established worth and high standing; and the 
time was appointed for their union, when death, one 
of the unfailing enemies to true love, relendessly 
bore him off only a few days before their nuptials 
were to have been Bolemnized; and as no one stepped 
in to dry her sorrows by offering to supply his place, 
as was the case with the maiden in the “ Spectre 
bride-groom,” she found herself “ on the bleak Bhore 
alone” at the age of forty-five, and glad to accept a 
place in her brother’s family as care-taker to his 
children, which place had been left vacant by the 
death of a second wife, who had left him the charge 
of two little boys, and a life estate in a considerable 
fortune. Our heroine, the fair Angelica, was the 
offspring of this former marriage, and at the death of 
her father would be portionless, with the exception of 
what she expected to receive at her aunt’s death, 
from her small patrimony. 

Notwithstanding her high descent, the circum¬ 
stance of her having but little fortune herself made 
her a zealous worshipper of the great; and at the 
same time that Bhe fastened like an incubus on the 
shoulders of the rich and influential, she would fain 
have passed as “ The Lady Bountiful” of the poor, 
from whom, however, she exacted heavy tithes for 
the light of her countenance and seeming patronage. 
She was complete mistress of her brother’s purse, 
for sooth to say, this second Anthony Crafts was no¬ 
thing more than clay in the hands of this accom. 
plished potter; and in her expenditures for his family, 
she exhibited a striking contrast of parsimony and 
profusion. She would give any amount for luxuries 
for the table, but when once in her possession, and 
safe under her lock and key, she would almost as 
willingly have parted with her heart’s blood, as to be 
obliged to give any of these good things to the ra¬ 
pacious jaws of some country clown, or witness the 
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demolition of any valued article by any one but such 
as were accustomed to such things, and knew their 
value i and even then, she has been known to resort 
to considerable manmuvring to save a little particu¬ 
larly good old Madeira, or to rescue a few bottles of 
equally estimable porter, from the merciless cork¬ 
screw. And as fate would have it, at the very time 
she was expecting to establish a character of genuine, 
generous hospitality, either torn the treachery of ser- 
vants, or some slight faux pat of her own, the traits 
we have been attempting to describe, became tho¬ 
roughly known. 

But Miss Crafts professed to have many other 
amiable traits; she had many strings to her bow. 
She professed to be all that was gentle and lady-like, 
all that was honest and true; in fact she had tact 
and taste euough to know exactly what kind of cha¬ 
racter to profess, but inasmuch as most persons are 
willinn to admit the old adage, that “ actions speak 
louder than words," unfortunately a character totally 
different from her professed one, became established. 

She prided herself particularly on the judicious 
manner in which she had caused her niece to be 
reared and educated, and next to the miniature of 
Mr. Christopher Cricket, which she always wore by 
way of showing others that she had once been the 
chosen of his heart, the fair Angelica was the object 
of her admiration; and she would have been asto¬ 
nished beyond measure had she been assured that 
any one could have differed from her in awarding 
her the palm for all the graces and excellencies that 
had ever been enshrined within a mortal form. How 
could she be other than perfect, for she had taken the 
sole charge of maturing her accomplishments, from 
the time she was sixteen, which most unfortunately 
for Miss Angelica had been a good many years ago. 
How could she be other than amiable, for Mr. Chris¬ 
topher Cricket had said but a short time before his 
death, that she resembled her aunt in her disposition? 
But Miss Angelica must sit for her own likeness, 
and we will try to give, if not a flattered, at least a 
correct one. To begin then, we must say that Miss 
Angelica Crafts had arrived at precisely that stage of 
existence when young ladies profess to be no particu¬ 
lar age, or, as was said of Corinne, "when young 
ladies have become extremely doubtful of the power 
of their charms;” and we might be safe in saying, 
too, that she had no particular character. For from 
the time she first made her appearance as a graduate 
from the nursery, she had tried on, and worn till she 
found each in its turn unavailing, all the characters 
that had ever been her lot to study, in the most ap¬ 
proved novels. In her first setting out, Bhe chose 
the romp, illustrated by one of the “ Nine Miss Sim¬ 
mons;" and though she acted that to perfection, as it 
was not a popular character she threw it off, for the 
tender, trembling, sensitive sentimentalist—she would 
be a “ Matilda,” and for some time she was never 
seen but with “ a soft sadness on her brow;” but not 
being supported by a pair of lovers, she never could 
act that moBt delightful part of her character, when 

" The maid her lovers sat between, 

With open brow, and equal mien." 

She grew tired, therefore, and threw it aside without 
having ascertained what her success might have been; 
and came out all at once in a riding dress and 
jockey cap, mounted on the most spirited of her fa¬ 
ther's coach horses, as a new and splendid edition of 


a Diana Vernon." She professed to have utterly 
forgotten the use of her needle, and could have leaped 
a five fail fence, had there been any in her way, with 
as much ease as she had formerly adjusted her sew¬ 
ing. In short, she was doing admirably in this cha. 
racter, when she suddenly recollected that it was ab. 
solutely necessary, in order to her sustaining it with 
eclat, that some one would be willing to take the 
part of Mr. Osbaldistone. No one appearing, how. 
ever, after a sufficient advertisement, the character of 
“ Di Vernon" was abandoned, the cap and habit 
were thrown by, and the old coach horse was allowed 
to trot quietly beside his companion in harness for 
the rest of his days. But the character in which we 
shall present her to the reader, and which was as¬ 
sumed for a more definite purpose, was that of a 
blue, or rather a blue-belle; as she had an idea that 
a happy combination of the two, with a little manteu- 
vrins. might be effected. 

Miss Angelica’s personal appearance was rather 
common-place, her figure was tall and lathy, being 
equally without claims to the voluptuous swell of the 
Hebe, or the delicate and fragile graces of the sylph; 
her features were not destitute of beauty, however, 
and her face might have been called expressive; that 
is, it sympathized in all her various metamorphoses, 
and was grave or gay, timid or bold, as the occasion 
required. But all that she was, and all that Bhe 
wanted to be, were now directed to one aim, one 
end. Though utterly incapable of estimating the 
high-toned mind of Henry Mourton, it did not re¬ 
quire a great deal of profound investigation to disco, 
ver that he was very handsome, very popular, and 
very rich. The consequence of which was that sho 
soon became very much in love, and very anxious to 
become Mrs. Mourton. Indeed, the resolve to cap¬ 
ture his heart, had been fixed before he left the 
country; and the hope, though sometimes dim and 
distant, was never banished from the horizon of her 
future prospects, that he would on his return from 
"sunny climes,” however remiss he had formerly 
been in fulfilling sundry non-essentials in her fa¬ 
vourite song, allow her to adopt this last line— 

“ And then he said he loved." 

But now that he had returned, she renewed the 
attack with double determination of purpose; every 
thin g she did, every new air she assumed, w%s with 
reference to him. Mourton, however, fully aware of 
her flattering preference, tried to keep out of her 
way, but she had a singular instinct that enabled her 
to discover his “ whereabouts;" and to all the little 
parties that were given to him on his return, Miss 
Angelica Crafts and her aunt were Bure accidentally 
to come, and where Miss Tabitha Crafts generally 
had the happiness of killing “two birds with one 
stone;" that is, she had the pleasure of seeing her 
niece wearing her pretty dress, and pretty ornaments, 
and prettiest looks, receiving with that kind of dig¬ 
nity and grace which should by right belong to a 
lady of her pretensions, the attentions which by much 
good generalship, she had contrived to extort from 
Mourton ; and in the next place, and which bb the 
Beene changed, she might, perhaps, with the same 
propriety, use the three degrees of comparison, Bhe 
had a chance of regaling herself with the good, bet¬ 
ter, and best things that had been prepared for the 
invited guests. For candour obliges us to say, that 
Miss Tabitha Crafts was not entirely indifferent to 
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such things, and Bhe diaoussed the relative claims of 
the positive, comparative, and superlative, when thus 
presented to her, with great ability; and enjoyed 
them with a keener zest, inasmuch as her own ta¬ 
ble rarely afforded her such tempting viands as she 
met with in the various rounds she was tempted to 
take, to oblige her charming niece. But enough, 
and more than enough the reader will think, if the 
Misses Crafts have been kept waiting, whilst their 
characters, as well as names have been announced; 
but we insist upon it that these ladies have not been 
detained longer by the journalist, than many fashion¬ 
able ladies would have kept them waiting for a much 
less worthy reason, and that the reader has no pro¬ 
per right to complain. 

CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. and Miss Mourton received the Misses 
Crafts with as much cordiality as the occasion requir¬ 
ed, and told as many polite falsehoods as polite ladies 
are wont to do, when thus demanded, and Miss 
Tabitha Crafts, with her usual dignity and self-impor¬ 
tance, swept into the room, and Miss Angelica, with 
her usual elegance and unusual langour, followed 
her. Mto Crafts, with a slow and lady-like move¬ 
ment, threw back her long veil, and made some 
remarkably appropriate remark on the weather, and 
Miss Angelica, who had sunk into an easy chair, and 
a reverie, at one and the same time, said that she had 
been so absorbed during their ride, that she scarcely 
knew what kind of weather it was. 

“The morning is warm,” said Mrs. Mourton, 
“ will you not lay off your bonnets." 

“ Thank you,” said Miss Crafts, » but it would not 
be worth while; Angelica, my love, you know you 
have letters to write this morning; you must not for¬ 
get that poor Mr. B. will not publish hiB pamphlet 
1 On the Analyzation of Mist,’ until you give him your 
ideas of what would be the most appropriate engrav¬ 
ing of fogs, for a ffontis-piece.” 

“ Really, aunt," said the fair Angelica, “ I wish 
you would not mention that book again, I cannot 
Bee what assistance I can give him, and it actually 
gives me the vapours to think of it.” 

“Well, Angelica, you are too bad,” said Miss 
Crafts, but she could not help laughing at her wit; 
indeed all the ladies laughed, but Angelica, and she 
looked rather sorry that she hod been betrayed into 
indulging her wit at the expense of poor Mr. B., and 
declared she was quite ashamed of herself. 

Next came a pause in which all the ladies seemed 
to be thinking what they should say. Though 
sooth to say, Miss Crafts was rather thinking of 
what she would like to hear Mrs. Mourton say; she 
longed to hear her declare that she could not part 
with them that day; she wanted to see her ring the 
bell, and order the servant to have the carriage put 
away, but no such entreaty greeted her ear—no such 
movement towards the bell was made. 

Miss Angelica’s thoughts ran on the probabilities 
of her seeing Mourton, and the kind of united 
manoeuvring on the part of herself and her aunt, to 
procure an invitation to stay till he came—he would 
of course dine at home, and something must he done 
immediately; as she came to this resolve, her bonnet 
began to feel very heavy and disagreeable, and as a 
preparatory measure, it was untied and thrown back. 

Mrs. Mourton, as was expected, saw the move¬ 


ment, and insisted that the bonnet should be laid 
aside. Miss Angelica consented just for a few 
minutes to relinquish it, and Miss Crafts, with but 
small persuasion, was prevailed on to follow her 
example. 

“ But you know, Angelica,” began Miss Crafts, 
when the ceremony of unbonneting was concluded, 
“ you know that your pa will dine out to-day, and 
when Maria has given Coriolanus and Henry Clay 
their dinners and sent them to school, she will be 
quite at a loss to know what to get for us, so we 
must not make our stay too long.” 

“If all will have dined but yourselves,” replied 
Mrs. Mourton, who thought for some time, before 
she could bring herself to accept the hint, “ why can¬ 
not you remain where you are, and partake of a 
family dinner with us?” 

“ Indeed, dear Mrs. Mourton,” said Miss Ange¬ 
lica, “ it would be certainly very delightful to enjoy 
the charms of the country, and the pleasure of your 
truly intellectual society at the same time. But, dear 
aunt, did you peep into my study before we left? I 
do think I ran off on hearing that the carriage had 
been waiting so long, without putting away any of 
my books and papers; and you know what I was 
writing at the time. Oh! we must go, I would not 
have it seen for the world!” 

“ Is it not possible, my dear,” said the aunt, “ that 
you locked your study door, when you came away?" 

“ Barely possible,” sighed Miss Angelica, “ so I 
will not insist on your returning for an hour or two. 
Even should the door be open it is scarcely likely 
that in so short a time, any vagrant foot will venture 
in that sacred haunt, as Byron says.” 

Mrs. Mourton now saw what was to be the fate 
of the day, she therefore left the room, and seeking 
the housekeeper, gave her orders for dinner, and also 
ordered Miss Crafts’ coachman to put up his horses. 
When she returned to the drawingroom, she found 
Mis3 Crafts was very composedly stitching a pair of 
culls for Henry Clay, which by the merest chance in 
the world she had thrown into her reticule; Miss 
Angelica Crafts sat with her eye fixed most intently 
on the landscape, and her fair' hand, which held a 
golden pencil, rested on as fair a sheet of paper, in 
readiness to impress its virgin page with the results 
of a labour which for some time deeply engaged her 
mind; and poor Helen was enduring, with what grace 
she could, her chagrin and disappointment. 

Meantime Henry Mourton was making the best 
of his way to the margin of the very streamlet that 
he had, but a short time before, viewed with Buck 
delighted eye from the drawingroom window; nor 
did he abate bis pace until, like the stag that had 
escaped “ far from hound and hunter's ken,” he found 
himself embosomed and screened from all possible 
observation by the thickly woven foliage of the trees 
that overhung its margin; and throwing himself on 
a mossy bank, at the foot of a widely spreading tree, 
he found that literally “ cold dews and wild flowers” 
were prepared to complete the picture between him 
and the hunted quarry; and thus, after sundry plaus¬ 
ible reasonings and arguments to convince himself 
that he had not betrayed selfishness in thus betaking 
himself to flight, he once more opened the volume, 
and abandoned himself wholly to its fascinations. 

His enjoyment then had been full and uninterrupt¬ 
ed for more than an hour, when his attention was 
attracted by the merry prattle of children, which 
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seemed to proceed from beyond a little covert just 
before him. He eagerly listened; for in the almost 
infantile voice of the prattler, he thought he heard the 
sound of a name that thrilled to Ins heart; for Henry 
Mourton, however insensible he might be to the 
charms of Miss Angelica Crafts, had early 

-“ felt with rapture smitten frame. 

The power of grace—the magic of a name!” 

The book was now as joyfully abandoned as it 
had been before closed with regret, and springing 
from the bank whereon he had reposed, he with a 
hasty but stealthy step, approached the spot from 
whence the sounds proceeded. A few steps brought 
him round the turn of an angle formed by a project¬ 
ing bank, whose summit was crowned by an old 
beech, so bowed by the attraction of the stream, that 
its pendant branches almost swept the ground, and 
formed a verdant enclosure, which from its coolness, 
its seclusion, and its shade, might well have been 
chosen as a fitting haunt for the “ guardian naiad of 
the stream.” 

And never did fancy present to the day-dream of 
the poet a lovelier vision; never did there glow on 
the painter’s canvass, a finer form, f)r fairer face, 
than that which so unexpectedly met the eye of the 
delighted Mourton, who instantly parting the boughs 
that partially screened her, bent on one knee before 
her, and had possessed himself of the exquisitely 
beautiful hand that rested on the bank, ere the start¬ 
led maiden was conscious who had, with such slight 
ceremony, intruded into her sanctuary. 

But the book she had been reading was involun. 
tarily closed, and a blush of the deepest dye mantled 
her cheek as she discovered the intruder to be Mour- 
ton; recollecting herself, however, she made a slight 
effort to release her hand which was not a successful 
one, and a still fainter essay, to express her surprise 
at his unexpected presence. 

“ I understand it all,” cried the lover in a tone of 
reproach, as her half articulated accents died away. 
“You wish me to know that my presence here is 
unwelcome, and that had you thought of the possibi- 
lity of meeting me, this rural bower would not have 
tempted you, not even for the pleasure of being 
pioneer to these fair children, whom my presence 
seems to have alarmed and displeased even more 
than their conductress—for they have fled.” 

“Their conductress is neither displeased nor alarm¬ 
ed,” replied the maiden, “ nor does she regret this acci¬ 
dental meeting; but, by design, Mr. Mourton, we 
. must not meet again. Do not look so reproachfully, 
but listen and forgive. I grieved to disappoint you 
yesterday, but it was impossible to give you the 
meeting you asked." 

“And this from you?” cried Mourton, “this cold 
determination to cast from you the heart that loves 
you 1 him to whom some brief months past, you 
plighted your faith that through weal or wo, through 
joy or sorrow, you would still be mine?" 

“ And might I not with equal justice ask,” she 
said, “if this reproach comes from him who is but 
too sensible of the depth of my affection, but too well 
assured, of the reality of those sad circumstances 
that have compelled me, at the sacrifice of all my 
heart treasured, to act as I have done. When we 
parted at Florence, last summer, if a sense of my own 
inferiority to one whom I so much admired and loved, 


occurred to me, I was at least consoled by the con¬ 
viction, that in worldly advantages X was his equal 
That consolation exists no longer ;■ I am a bankrupt 
in fortune, and abandoned by my father, whose unna- 
tural desertion is not more mysterious than the sudden 
disappearance of his wealth. But thus it is, and his 
child whom he cruelly abandoned in a strange land, 
has no other dependence than her own exertions, for 
bread, and—” ‘ 

“And under those circumstances," interrupted 
Mourton, whilst he gently passed his arm around her 
waist, and drew her towards him, “ there is only the 
greater necessity for your fulfilling the vows that 
were then made, for your giving me an immediate 
right to protect you. Consent rune to be mine, and 
you shall find father, lover, all, in him who cannot 
resign you—who can never love another.” 

“ Mourton 1” said the maiden, and the blood again 
mantled her cheek as Bhe spoke, “ would your mo¬ 
ther, think you, willingly see the pride of her house, 
her only son, united to a woman with whose former 
position in life she is unacquainted—whose present 
one is—that of—is such as to exclude her from the 
circle in which he moves ? your looks confess that 
she could not—that you could not ask her to make 
the sacrifice. You must think of me no more, Mr. 
Morton!” She continued, as she released herself from 
his hold, “ you must think of me no more, for the 
hour will never come when I would voluntarily dis¬ 
appoint the hopes of your mother, or enter your family 
unworthily." 

“You misinterpret my looks, loved one,” cried 
Henry Mourton, “my mother knows not of our 
situation, of my attachment, but when I tell her of all 
my love, of all your worth and trusting confidence, 
well do I know that she will not destroy the hopes 
and happiness of her son by withholding her consent 
to our union.” 

At that moment, and before there was time, for a 
reply, on approaching step was heard, and a liveried 
servant made his appearance, with his mistress’s 
compliments to the young lady, and with on injunc¬ 
tion that she should immediately return with the ■ 
young misses. Mourton coloured deeply at the tone 
of command that breathed in this message, and felt 
very much like knocking the man down; and the fair 
girl, in much confusion, instantly prepared to obey 
the mandate. The two little girls who had fled to 
some distance on Mourton’s approach, now joined 
their young protectress, each eagerly claiming a hand. 
The servant, after expressing his message, and cast- 
ing an insolently inquiring glance on Mourton, retraced 
his steps, and she, after bidding him a hasty good 
morning, was moving after him, when Mourton, too 
much afflicted at the idea of parting with her thus, 
after a moment’s delay, pursued, and taking her hand, 
he spoke for some time in a low, hurried tone, but 
with much apparent earnestness and excitement. 
The head of the listener was bent, and her handker¬ 
chief was pressed to her eyes, but she must have 
spoken words of hope, for he kissed her hand with 
apparent rapture, and turned from her with a counts, 
nance radiant with joy. 

But whilst this scene was passing, the morning 
was wearing away heavily enough at Mourton Hall, 
the Misses Crafts’ hour of stay had already been pro¬ 
tracted to two, Angelica began to fear Bhe should 
not see Mourton, and her aunt was equally nervous, 
and anxious at the thoughts of Joeing her dinner. 
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Something, however, wae faintly murmured by Miss 
Angelica, about Bcattered papers, and literary con- 
fusion, and the necessity of hastening home, and, was 
as faintly acceded to by Miss Crafts, when the door 
opened, and Mourton walked into the room. The 
effect of his presence on Miss Angelica was electrical; 
she started, she blushed, “ she looked up to speak 
and she looked down to sigh,” and finally went off 
under'the high pressure of happy excitement, into a 
deep blue stream of literary conversation. Miss 
Tabitha Crafts, too, was delighted, home was forgot, 
ten; and Mortoun, too, was happy, and partly from 
the exuberance of spirits, and partly for amusement, 
he complimented both aunt and niece, until Helen 
looked at him with astonishment, and observed, that 
he must have met with some wonderfully pleasant 
adventure in his morning’s ramble, to have inspired 
him with such unwonted spirits. 

“ I have, indeed,” cried Morton, “ Don Quixotte 
himself never encountered a happier, or acquitted 
himself more chivalrously;” but recollecting himself, 
he said, 11 why does my sister imagine that any thing 
more is wanting to inspire me, than the presence of 
these fair ladies.” 

Miss Angelica half sighed, and tried to receive the 
compliment with a tincture of literary gravity, but in 
spite of her, a certain peculiar smile that would come 
■a occasions of triumph, played round her lips with 
winning sweetness, and parting those pretty lips, she 
said, 

“I have just purchased a copy of Don Quixotte, 
Mr. Mourton; do you not think that every young 
lady should read Don Quixotte ?” 

“ On my word,” said Morton, something puzzled, 
“ I scarcely know what to say, but Bhould think it 
would depend altogether on the young lady’s taste— 
or—” 

“ Oh 1” interrupted the aunt, “ Angelica reads every 
thing, it might truly be said of her, that her mind 
comprehends the vast as well as the minute.” 

“Have you read Cooper’s last novel?” asked 
Mourton, as he opened a volume of “Homeward 
Bound 1” and looked over its pages, for the purpose 
of hiding a very mischievous smile. 

11 1 have just ordered Robinson to send it to me, 
and Bhall read it to-morrow,” said Miss Angelica, “ I 
am told it is one of Cooper’s most pathetic and 
touching works." 

“You will find it truly touching," said Mourton, 
still contending with the aforesaid mischievous smile. 

“ Angelica 1” said Miss Tabitha Crafts, “you have 
dropped your handkerchief." 

And it became Mourton’s office to restore to the 
fair Angelica an elaborately worked, deeply trimmed, 
sweetly scented pocket handkerchief. 

“ Angelica is so careless,” said her aunt, as she 
saw the handkerchief presented with becoming gal¬ 
lantry, «I really have to scold her sometimes, when 
I find her watch left on the dressing table, her jewel 
casket unlocked, her gloves and handkerchief left in 
the alcove, and she, lost in a book 1” 

“ Now, my dear aunt," remonstrated Miss Ange¬ 
lica, “ what a picture are you giving Mr. Mourton 
of a literary lady!—Mr. Mourton, you must not be¬ 
lieve her—you must not indeed." 

“ Very well, my love,” cried Miss Crafts, “ let Mr. 
Mourton come and judge for himself." 

“ That I certainly shall,” cried Mourton; “ and if I 
should find in bower or hall, a fairy glove, or hand¬ 


kerchief of exquisite finish, I shall certainly make 
prizes of them to keep as proofs of her carelessness, 
or until she shall redeem them by establishing a cha¬ 
racter of praiseworthy attention to order." 

Miss Angelica pouted out her pretty lip, and would 
have thrown her handkerchief in his face, had it been 
in keeping with her present character; and Miss Ta¬ 
bitha Crafts thought that he might keep them, as 
pledges of her willingness to follow them, with all 
her other possessions, whenever he Bhould require her, 
but Bhe contented herself with saying, 

“ Angelica’s things are all of the best quality, she 
ought to take care of them; gracious knows they cost 
money enough. How much do you think Mr, Mour¬ 
ton, that embroidered scarf of Angelica’s cost?" 

Mr. Mourton was in a “ category,” not knowing 
the price of such things, he was fearful of not naming 
a sum of sufficient magnitude, hut just as he had 
progressed as far as, “ upon my word, madam,” a 
summons to dinner put an end to his difficulties, and 
he gladly offered his 'arm to Miss Angelica, and led 
the way to the dining room. 

The dinner was fine, the cooking was faultless, 
and, if possible, the contentment of the aunt increased 
as she beheld the array of fish and fowl, and soup, 
interspersed with all kinds of vegetable productions, 
and as she entered on the business of the table, her 
smile became more sunny, had more the appearance 
of coming from the heart. 

Henry Mourton, by way of acquitting himself like 
a gallant host, insisted on each of the ladies pledg¬ 
ing him in a glass of wine. Miss Crafts was nothing 
loth, for to say sooth, she had always been accus¬ 
tomed to good wine—her father, according to her 
own account, had always been the importer of his 
own wines. 

When he called on Miss Angelica, she raised the 
glass as gracefully to her lips, and touched its spark¬ 
ling brim with as much gravity, and again replaced 
it on the table with as much solemnity, as though 
she had been fresh from the tuition of Mrs. Tarran. 

“ Angelica, your left ear-ring is unclasped 1” said 
the aunt, as she placed her glass on the table. 

Angelica, of course, placed her fair hand on the 
left ear-ring, and, of course, all witnessed the graceful 
motion, and the glittering gem. 

“ Do the ladies of Europe,” asked Miss Angelica, 
“ wear many ornaments?” 

Mourton had drank his third glass of wine, and he 
felt quite like saying any civil thing that might be 
required of him, fixing his eyes, therefore, on Miss 
Angelica, as he replied, he said, 

“ On my word, I scarcely can tell you; my eye 
is always more given to the beauty of the wearer, 
than to the quantity or quality of her ornaments; and 
had not Miss Crafts noticed that your ear-ring was 
unclasped, I should not have observed that you wore 
them, though I see note, that they are particularly 
brilliant. 

“A lucky hit,” thought the aunt, “such little 
opportunities of doing good must not be lost;” and 
Miss Angelica blushed, and smiled, and sighed, and 
looked down, and faultered out something about the 
flattery of men. Mrs. Mourton looked grave. Helen 
declared her brother was nothing but a flatterer. 
Morton bowed in acquiescence, and drank his fourth 
glass, and Miss Tabitha Crafts, flushed with victory, 
thought she would make another attack. 

“ Do you not think Angelica has grown larger ?” 
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she asked, “ I thought when you left the country she 
was too small—has not her figure changed since 
then?” 

“ Oh, very much, indeed, madam; three years have 
wrought many changes, but here," he said, looking 
from the aunt to the niece, “ I may say with Wald- 
grave, that 

41 The changing hand of time I may not blame, 

With one it hath but shed more mellowed grace,'* 

and bowing to Angelica as he spoke— 

” And here, ofbeauty perfected the frame.” 

Mrs. Mourton now made rather an impatient 
movement to quit the table. Helen looked reprov¬ 
ingly, but the procurer of this gallant speech was 
melted to honey, with delight, and sweetly smiling, 
she followed it up by saying, 

“Angelica! my love, you have dropt your glove.” 
Angelica stooped to pick it up, but Mourton was 
too smart for her, he eagerly caught it, and placing 
it in his bosom, drew her arm in his, and proceeded 
to the drawing room. 

Mrs. Mourton stepped aside, to give Miss Crafts 
the precedence in the line of march, but that lady 
without noticing the movement, placed her arm in 
that of Mrs. Mourton, and said, with a conscious 
giggle) 

“ X suppose tee may escort each other.” 

“What a charming prospect!” exclaimed Miss 
Angelica as she seated herself by one of the open 
windows, “ how decidedly pastoral, and classic. I 
should ask no greater happiness than to wander with 
my book and pencil, through those delightful groves; 
it is a perfect Arcadia.” 

This speech was directed to Helen and her eye to 
Mourton, who begged that she would lose no time in 
becoming a wood-nymph, and taking immediate pos. 
session of the park she so much admired. 

■ “ And, X suppose,” Baid the aunt, “ that Mr. Mour- 
ton would become an Adonis.” 

“Mr. Mourton,” he gaily returned, “would be 
whatever Miss Angelica would choose to make him.” 

This declaration was quite too much for the sen¬ 
sitive Angelica, she became agitated and confused; 
in maidenly modesty her eye sought the floor, and in 
the delightful tumult of hopes and fears that succeeded, 
the very thought of a blue was abandoned—nature 
triumphed, the blue faded into indistincncss, and a 
most delicious “ rosy red,” love’s proper hue, usurped 
its place. 

Home, of course, was not now to be thought of 
for a moment; time passed on cheerily with all; and 
even Helen was too much amused with Miss Ange¬ 
lica’s manoeuvring, to remember the chagrin of the 
morning. 

The hour for tea arrived, and Miss Crafts who had 
played the part of second to her niece, in the drama 
of literature, now entered into a discussion of the 
rival claims of bread and butter, with as much ability 
and animation, and perhaps more, than Bhe had a few 
hours before, adjusted those of Scott and Byron. 

Mrs. Mourton’s cake was always so good, she 
was tempted to eat too much, and then her butter 
was so fresh, bo different from what she could get in 
town, how charming it was to make one’s own butter, 
such a treat. Miss Crafts was pressed to help her¬ 
self, and soon after, she had the felicity of hearing 


Mrs. Mourton order the dairy maid to pack up her 
last churning, and send it to Miss Crafts’ carriage. 
Similar good management at the dinner table, had 
compelled Mrs. Mourton to order a basket of fine 
vegetables to the same depot, and that nothing might 
be lost, she helped herself to a large slice of cake os 
Bhe was leaving the table, and as Bhe put it in her 
reticule, she said, 

“ I have made very free with your cake, Mrs. 
Mourton, but I promised little Henry Clay, I would 
bring him a slice of Mrs. Mourton’s cake. The dear 
little fellow has taken such a fancy to you, Mrs. 
Mourton, that he said to me the other morning, 
‘ Aunt Tabitha,’ says he, ‘ I wish you would allow 
me to leave Clay off of my name, and call me Henry 
Mourton;' so, I suppose,” she continued, smiling and 
looking towards Mourton, that he will be Henry 
Mourton after this; my brother always lets his cbil. 
dren choose for themselves.” Henry Mourton bowed, 
and Mrs. Mourton declared that she felt highly com. 
plimented, and by way of some slight return, insisted 
that she should take every remaining scrap of cake 
in the basket. 

But, as in the midst of life there is death, so in the 
midst of enjoyment comes the parting hour; and very 
much like death it felt to the fair Angelica, to leave 
this fair Arcadia, Adonis and all, and be whirled right 
back to the dark, hot, unsentimental city, But hope, 
the brightest star that illumines the path of existence, 
now shone full upon her, and in the long vista of 
coming years, she saw in its bright beams nothing 
but happiness. 

Miss Tabitha, too, was happy; the end of her visit 
was accomplished. Every thing bad resulted satis- 
factorily. Mourton had been all that Bhe could ask, 
in his attention to her fair niece. Mrs. Mourton had 
promptly taken her hints, in regard to the sundries 
she had had the happiness of seeing conveyed to her 
carriage: victory had evidently crowned the efforts 
of both aunt and niece, in their own estimation, and 
when they arrived at their own door, the aunt was 
in a state of serene satisfaction, the niece in joyful 
excitement and happy anticipations. 

[To bo concluded.] 
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As the importance of education becomes more and 
more appreciated by the people, the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining well qualified teachers, is proportionably re¬ 
alized. Foreigners may be profoundly learned, or 
highly accomplished, but the political and moral 
idioms of our republic are to be studied, and the mind 
in some measure weaned from established trains of 
thought, ere it can assimilate with those whom it is 
expected to modify. The inhabitants of different 
sections of our own Union, must submit in some de¬ 
gree to the same subjugating process. The northern 
youth, who engages in the business of instruction at 
the sunny south, perceives a necessity of conforming 
to new usages, ere he can be in harmony with those 
around. Even natives of different portions of the 
same State, must take pains to adapt themselves to 
the new neighbourhood, or family where they are to 
operate, if they would hope their efforts to be attend¬ 
ed with full success, 

Is it understood, that in every family of brothers 
and sisters, there is a teacher whom it is not neces¬ 
sary to naturalize as a foreigner ?—or as a stranger 
to incite to sympathy? While she aids intellectual 
progress, her influence on the disposition and man¬ 
ners—her moral and religious suasion, are still more 
visible and enduring. She enjoys and reciprocates 
the love of those who receive her lessons. Year after 
year, she continues her ministrations. 

It will be evident, that I speak of the eldest 
daughter. Her sympathy with her pupils must 
doubtless be greater than that of other teachers. 
They are her bone, and her flesh. They come to 
her with more freedom than even to the parent; so 
that the extent of her sway it is not easy either to 
limit or to compute. 

Many excellent elder daughters has it been my 
good fortune to know, who realized their responsi¬ 
bility to the Great Teacher, and were filled with ten¬ 
derness to the mother, whose mission they partook, 
and to the dear ones who looked to them for an ex¬ 
ample, I think, at this moment, of one who was the 
light and life of a large circle of little ones. They 


hung on the lineaments of her sweet countenance, 
and imbibed joy. From her lovely, winning man- 
nets, they fashioned their own. If temporary sad¬ 
ness stole over them, she knew the approach to their 
hearts, and her sweet music, and Bweeter words, 
cheered them back to happiness. If there were 
among them exuberance of mirth, or symptoms of 
lawlessness, or indications of discord, she clothed 
herself with the temporary dignity of the parent, and 
prevailed. When sickness was among them, no eye, 
save that of the mother, could so long hold waking 
as hers. No other arm was so tireless in sustaining 
the helpless form, or the weary head. The infant 
seemed to have two mothers, and to be in doubt 
which most to love. Often, in gazing on her radiant 
countenance, I said mentally—“ what a preparation 
are you giving yourself for your own future duties. 
Happy the man, who shall be permitted to appropriate 
to himself such a treasure.” Still, at her joyous 
bridal, there was sorrow;—the tears of the little sis¬ 
ters. They clasped her in thpir tiny arms—they 
would scarcely be persuaded to resign her. After 
they had retired to rest, they were heatd lamenting, 
“who now will sing us songs when we are sad? 
and teach us such plays as made us wiser and better? 
Now, when we tear our frocks, who will help ub to 
mend them ? and when we are naughty, who will 
bring us back to goodness ?” 

I have seen another elder daughter, to whose sole 
care, a feeble mother committed one of her little 
ones. With what warm gratitude, with what a sub¬ 
lime purpose, did she accept the sacred gift. She 
opened her young heart to the new occupant. She 
took the babe to her room—she lulled it to sleep on 
her bosom—it shared her couch. Soon its lisping 
tones mingled with her supplications. She fed the 
unfolding mind with the gentlest dews of piety— 
“ the small rain upon the tender herb.” From her 
it learned to love the Bible, the Sabbath, the kind 
pastor—to seek for true penitence, and perseverance 
in the path that leads to heaven. And it was early 
taken there. In the arms of that eldest sister, its 
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soul was rendered up. But not until it had given 
proof, for a few years of happy childhood, that it was 
one of the lambs of the Saviour’s flock. Afterwatds 
I saw that same eldest daughter, in a family of her 
own. To heighten the happiness, and elevate the 
character of those around her, were her objects. 
And she knew how, for Bhe had learned before. 
Thorough experience in the culture of the disinte¬ 
rested affections, gave her an immense vantage- 
ground, for the new duties of wife and mother. 
They were performed with ease to herself, and were 
beautiful in the eyes of observers. The children of 
others were entrusted to her husband to be educated, 
and she became a mother to them. And I could not 
but bless the Giver of every good and perfect gift, 
that the hallowed influences to which that eldest 
daughter had given such exercise under the paternal 
roof, might now go forth into the bosom of stran- 
gers, take root in distant homes; and perhaps, in 
another hemisphere, or in an unborn age, bring forth 
the fruits of immortality. 

The assistance which may be afforded to parents, 
by the eldest daughter, is invaluable. What other 
hand could so effectually aid them, in the great work 
of training up their children to usefulness and piety ? 
Filial gratitude is among the noblest motives to this 
enterprise. Many young ladies have been thus ac- 
tuated to become the instructers in different branches, 
of their brothera and sisters; or regularly to study 
their lessons with them, and hear them recite, ere 
they went to their stated teachers; or to assume the 
whole charge of their classical instruction. I was 
acquainted with an elder sister, who every morning, 
when the younger children were about to depart to 
their separate schools, took them into a room by 
themselves, and imparted most kindly and seriously, 
such advice, admonition or encouragement, as had a 
visible effect on their moral conduct, in enabling 
them both to resist temptation, and to be steadfast in 
truth and goodness. 

But I have been much affected with the history of 
one, who amid circumstances of peculiar trial, was 
not only to those younger than herself, but to her pa- 
rents, and especially to her widowed and sorrowing 
father, as a guardian angel. It is more than a cen¬ 
tury since Egede, a native of Norway, moved with 
pity for the benighted Greenlanders, left a pleasant 
abode, and an affectionate flock, to become their 
missionary. His wife, and four young children ac¬ 
companied him. Their privations, and hardships, it 
is difficult either to describe or to imagine, amid an 
ignorant, degraded people, and in that terrible climate, 
where rayless darkness is superadded to the bitter 
frosts of winter, so that it is necessary to shrink into 
subterranean cells, and feed incessantly the train-oil 
lamp, lest the spark of life should be extinguished. 

Little Ulrica saw her mother continually sustaining 
and cheering her father, amid labours which long 
seemed to be without hope. She heard her read to 
him, by the glimmering never-dying lamp, from the 
few books they had brought from their father-land. 
She observed how cheerfully she denied herself, for 
the sake of others, and with what a sweet smile she 
discharged her daily duties. She perceived that light 
and warmth might be kept within the soul, while all 
around was dark and desolate, and gave her young 
heart to the God from whom such gifts proceeded. 

When the sun, after long absence, once more 
appeared over the icy wastes, glorious, as if new- 


created, and in a few moments sank again beneath 
the horizon, the missionary and his wife sometimes 
climbed the high rocks, to meet the herald beams, 
and to welcome their first, brief visit. Ulrica, follow, 
ing in their footsteps, with the children, earnestly 
incited them to love and revere the Great Being, who 
called forth that wondrous orb with a word, and 6ent 
him on errands of mercy to the earth, and to the 
children of men. And when the light of a summer 
whose sun never set, was around them, and the few 
juniper and birch-trees gleamed out into Budden 
foliage, and the rein-deer browsed among the mosses, 
and the long day which knew no evening, fell upon 
the senses with a sort of oppressive brightness, she 
sometimes led her little sister to the Bhore of the 
solemn sea, and raising her in her arms, as some 
far-seen iceberg towered along in awful majesty, bade 
her to fear and obey the God who ruleth the mighty 
deep, and all that is therein. 

The mother was the teacher of her children. 
Especially, during the long solitude o'f the Greenland 
winters, was it her business and pleasure to form 
their minds, and to fortify them against ignorance 
and evil. Ulrica drank the deepest of this lore. Often 
while the younger ones slept, did she listen delighted 
to the legends of other days, and bow herself to the 
spirit of that blessed Book, which speaks of a clime 
where there is no sterility, or tempest, or tear. When 
the father, accompanied by the son, older than her. 
self, was abroad in the duties of his vocation, among 
the miserable inhabitants of the squalid cabins, Ulrica 
sat at the feet of her mother, sole auditor, surrender¬ 
ing to her, her whole heart. But what she learned 
was treasured for the little brother and sister. Every 
lesson was carefully pondered, and broken into frag¬ 
ments, for their weaker comprehension. She dealt 
out to them, daily portions of knowledge, as the 
bread from heaven. She poured it out warily, like 
water in the wilderness, bidding them “ drink and 
live.” 

It was in the spring of 1733, that the poor Green, 
landers were visited by a wasting epidemic. The 
small-pox broke out among them, with a futy which 
nothing could withstand. Egede assuming the bene, 
volent office of physician, was continually among 
them. He gave medicines to the infected, and night 
and day, besought the dying to look unto the 11 Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of the world."— 
Dwelling after dwelling was left empty and desolate, 
and the population, always thin, in that sterile clime, 
melted away, as snow before the vernal Bun. Or¬ 
phans fled to their pastor for shelter, and the Bick, to 
be nursed and healed. Every part of his house was 
a hospital, where the sufferers lay thickly, side by 
side. Some, who had been his open enemies, and 
coarsely reviled his counsels, were there, in frightful 
agonies, so bloated and disfigured as scarcely to 
retain a vestige of humanity. One of them, when 
recovering, came to him, with a penitent and broken 
spirit, confessing the worth of that religion which 
could enable him thus to bless his persecutors. 

Through this fearful calamity, which lasted for 
many months, the wife of Egede, with her children, 
patiently and kindly tended the sick, who thronged 
their habitation. But when the judgment was with, 
drawn, and health revisited the invalids, and among 
the diminished number of survivors, were indications 
of that religious sensibility which more than repaid 
all her toils, she herself became the victim of sudden 
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decline. “ Death has come for me,” she said to her 
husband. “ In the cold cup which he presses to my 
lips, there is no bitterness, save that 1 must leave you, 
while your desires for the conversion of our people 
are unaccomplished.” To Ulrica, her constant nurse, 
tireless both night and day, she committed the younger 
children, towards whom she had so long evinced a 
sweet combination of sisterly and maternal care. 
She heard these little ones wailing around her bed, 
and comforted them with the hope, wherewith she 
was herself comforted of God. She dictated mes. 
sages of holy love, to her eldest son, who pursuing 
his theological studies in Denmark, she muBt no more 
embrace on earth. And so, in that lone Greenland 
hut, Bhe met the last enemy, and with the gasp and 
struggle, mingled a hymn of victory and praise. 

Around her grave, there stood only the lone mis¬ 
sionary and his three children. He was borne down 
and bewildered by this terrible visitation. In all his 
forms of adversity, and they had been many, it did 
not appear to have entered his imagination, that the 
beautiful being, so much younger than himself, so 
firm in health, so fresh in spirit, who from early 
youth had been to him, as another soul of strength 
and hope, should be taken, and he left alone. Then 
it was, that Ulrica realized, that her sacred charge 
comprised not only the motherless children, but the 
sorrowing parent,. Asking strength from above, to 
tread in the footsteps of her Bainted mother, she came 
forward, and gave her arm firmly to the bereaved 
man, who, like a reed shaken by the blast, wavered 
to and fro, on the verge of the yawning, uncovered 
grave, where lay the lifeless form of his idolized com¬ 
panion. It was most touching to see the fragile 
nature of a beautiful young girl, gird itself both to 
shelter the blossom and to prop the tree which the 
lightning had scathed. 

Suppressing her own grief, she taxed every energy 
to soothe and comfort her father. Strongly resem¬ 
bling her mother, in person, she had the same clear, 
blue eye, the same profuse flaxen hair, the same mild, 
yet resolved cast of features. So much like hers, 
also, were the sweet, inspiring tones of her voice, 
that the poor bereaved sometimes started from his 
reverie, with a wild hope, that sank but in deeper 
dejection. Hourly, it was her study to minister to 
his comfort. Carefully did she provide his raiment, 
and when h,e went forth, so wrap his furs about him, 
ns to defend him from the cold, for he seemed less 
assiduous than formerly to guard his own health and 
life. She spread his humble board as her mother had 
been accustomed to spread it; but often, when she 
urged him to take refreshment, he was as one who 
heard not, and bowed himself down to pray. Then 
she knelt softly^by his side, and her supplications 
ascended with those of the deeply-stricken soul. He 
would Bit for hours, in silence, with his head resting 
upon his bosom, or during their long, long evening, 
gaze motionless on the Beat, which his best beloved 
had so long occupied. Amazed at the weight, and 
endurance of his grief, the younger children, who 
often strove to wait on and cheer him, as they had 
seen their mother do, sobbed forth their sorrows, as 
if they anew bade her farewell. But Ulrica never 
faultered, was never discouraged, though her heart 
was pierced at his despair. 

One morning, her voice sounded in his ear, like 
that of an angel: “ Dear father! dear father! your son 
is here!"—And the next moment, the young mis¬ 


sionary, Paul Egede, rushed into hiB arms. He had 
returned from Europe, his education completed, to 
share in the labours of his father. Scarcely had he 
embraced his sisters, ere the bereaved parent said:— 
“ Come forth, my son, and see the grave of your 
mother. Let me hear you pray there.” The re-union 
with his first-bom, and the tender assiduities of Ulrica, 
aided by the blessing of heaven, began to lift up his 
broken spirit. He employed himself in his parochial 
duties, particularly in translating into the rude dialect 
of Greenland, simple treatises, and catechisms, which 
he circulated as widely as possible among his people. 
He accepted with kindness the attentions of his chil¬ 
dren, and spoke tenderly to them; but it was evident 
that he looked for consolation only towards heaven, 
and to the hope of meeting his beautiful, kindred spirit, 
where they could be sundered no more. 

Three years of his mournful widowhood had past, 
when a request came from the king of Denmark, 
that he would no longer exile himself, but return, and 
accept a professorship in a newly founded seminary 
for orphan students. 

Infirm health admonished him that he could not 
much longer hope to resist the severity of a Green¬ 
land climate, and bidding an affectionate adieu to the 
people, among whom he had so painfully laboured, 
and entrusting them to the care of his eldest son, 
Paul, he committed himself, with his three remaining 
children, to the tossing of the northern deep. What 
joyous wonder filled their young hearts, at the pros¬ 
pect of a country where was no long night, where 
the grain would have time to ripen, ere the froBts 
came, and where they might be able to live om the 
surface of the earth, the whole year. 

A return to the blessings of civilization, the warm 
welcome of friends, and the rekindling of early, 
healthful associations, renewed the spirit of Egede, 
and gave him vigour for the duties that devolved 
upon him. Ulrica was in his path, as an ever, 
gilding sunbeam, while the pleasures of intellectual 
society, with the heightened advantages for educating 
her brother and sister, filled her heart with delighted 
gratitude, and added new radiance to her exceeding 
beauty. Her early history and peculiar virtues, ex¬ 
cited the interest of all around, while the loveliness 
of her person and manners won many admirers, Yet 
she steadfastly resisted every allurement to quit her 
father, sensible that his enfeebled constitution required 
those attentions which she best knew how to bestow: 
and the holy light which beamed from her eyes, 
while thus devoting herself to him, and to his chil¬ 
dren, revealed the exquisite happiness of disinterested 
virtue. 

But it was not long ere Egede was convinced that 
the approaching infirmities of age demanded repose. 
He, therefore, retired to a lovely cottage in the island 
of Falster, separated from Zealand by only a narrow 
channel of the sea. There, amid the rural scenery 
which he loved, and in the faithful discharge of every 
remaining duty of benevolence and piety, he calmly 
awaited the summons to another life. Ulrica read to 
him that sacred Book which was his solace, for his 
failing sight was no longer equal to this office; and 
no voice entered his ear so readily, and so much like 
a song-bird, as her own. With the help of her bro¬ 
ther and sister, she cultivated a small garden, and it 
was touching to see them, in a dewy summer’s mom, 
bearing his arm-chair out among his favourite plants, 
and aiding his tottering steps to a seat among them. 
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There, dignified and peaceful, like the patriarch be¬ 
neath the oake of Mamre, he communed with the 
works of God, or gave lessons of wisdom to his 
descendants. Every new shoot, each tendril that 
during the night, had thrust further onward its little, 
clasping hand, were to him as living friends. The 
freshness of a perpetually renewed creation, seemed 
to enter into his aged heart, and preserve there some¬ 
what of the lingering spirit of youth, while the clay 
tended downward towards the dust. When neither his 
staff, nor the arm of his children could longer support 
his drooping form, and he went no more forth, amid 
the works of nature, Ulrica brought her fairest flow¬ 
ers to his pillow, and duly dressed the vase on the 
table by his bed side, and his dim eyes blessed her. 
Thither, with slow and downy footstep, death stole, 
and Ulrica, overcoming the emotion that swept over 
her, like deep billows, girded herself to sing the hymn 
with which he had been wont to console the dying, 
and when his parting smile beamed forth, and the 
white lips, for the last time, murmured "peace," she 
pressed her trembling hand on his closing, eyes, 
soothed the wild burst of grief of the wailing children, 
and kneeling down, in her orphan bitterness, com¬ 
mended them to that pitying Father, who never dies. 

It was affecting to see her forgetting her own sor¬ 
row, when others were to be cheered or cared for, 
and attending with a clear mind to every duty, how¬ 
ever minute; but when there was no longer any thing 
for her to do, and her brother and sister had retired 


to their apartments, she leaned her beautiful head on 
the corpse of the old man, and wept ns if the very 
fountains of her soul were broken up. She made the 
spot of his lowly slumber pleasant with summer 
foliage, and with the hardy evergreen. She planted 
the grassy mound with the enduring chamomile, 
which rises sweeter from the pressing foot or hand, 
and the aromatic thyme, which allures the singing 
bee. There, at the close of day, she went often with 
her brother and sister, enforcing the precepts of that 
piety, which had led their beloved father through 
many trials, to rest with his dear Redeemer. 

Once, as Bhe returned from her mournful, yet sweet 
visit to the grave, she was met by Albert, the young, 
dark-eyed clergyman of a neighbouring village, who 
drew her arm within his own. It would seem that 
his low, musical voice, alluded to a theme not unfa¬ 
miliar to her ear. 

“ Ulrica, why should you impose a longer proba- 
tion on my faithful love? He, to whom you have 
been as an angel, is now with the spirits of just men 
made perfect. Dearest, let my home henceforth be 
yours, and this brother and sister mine!" 

The trembling luBtre of her full, blue eyes, met 
those of Albert in tenderness and trust. His pleasant 
and secluded parsonage, gained a treasure beyond 
tried gold j for she, who as a daughter and sister, had 
so long been a model of disinterested goodness and 
piety, could not fail to sustain with dignity and beauty 
the hallowed relations of a wife and mother. 
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THE FOUNDLING. 

A LEGEND OF L’HOTEL DIED.- BY MRS. J. THAYER. 

"Oh, where hare I been all this time? how friended 
That I should Iobo myself thus desperately. 

And none for pity show me how I wandered 1" 

" Sweet mother, gentlest mother I can it be ? 

-and do I look on thee 7— Mrs. Btmans. 


“ Aye Maria !” said the superior of L’Hotel Dieu, 
how dark it grows—we are surely about to have a 
fearful storm—ha, do you hear the thunder ? and, 
Jesu, how it lightens! hark, ’tis the door bell—run, 
Beatrice, let none be kept waiting outside the door, 
on such a night as this.” 

The young girl thus addressed, hastened to execute 
the mission imposed upon her, and soon returned 
with the intelligence, that a wounded officer desired 
the blessing of the Holy Mother, and admittance for 
himself and servant. 

“ Go, with our benison, and bid them enter. What 
wait you for 7" 

“ ’Tis that I fear the stranger is not of our holy 
religion. He speaks the language of the heretic.” 

There was a pause, an evident struggle between 
the kindly feelings of the woman and the superstition 
of sect; the former, however, prevailed. Addressing 
the girl, she said, “Go, and admit the stranger; 
whether Catholic or heretic, bid him enter. The 
house of God is open to all. Perhaps, we may be 
the means of converting him to the true faith, and 
thus save one soul. Go, and admit him, and to you 
I give him in charge.” 

“ Gently, for God’s sake, gently,” said the stranger, 
in a low and feeble voice, to the persons who re¬ 
moved him from the calash, in which he came to the 
convent, to the sick room of the establishment; but 
but before he had reached it, he fainted from fatigue 
and pain, and was laid upon the bed. When he re¬ 
covered, he gazed wildly around, and asked, 

“Where ami?” 

“ In the sick room of L’Hotel Dieu,” answered 
Beatrice, who was chafing his hands. 

A shudder passed over his frame at the answer. 
“ In the sick room—may I not have a private room,” 
said he, “ I will pay any price—I am rich—I will 
reward you nobly; let me but have a private apart¬ 
ment, and my servant to remain with me.” 

“ I will acquaint the Superior with your request;” 
and she went, and soon returned with the answer, 
“ That if the gentleman felt himself strong enough, 
to bear it, he might be removed immediately to a 
private apartment.” 

“ Ye3, yes; I am strong, quite strong; let me go 
immediately.” 

* ******** 

“And you say you know not who were your 
parents?" 

“ Alas! no. I was thrown, when an infant, upon 
the mercy of the good sisters of this convent;—the 
story is short, and if you should like to hear it, I 
think I can repeat it in the very words of the Supe¬ 
rior.” 

“ Do so, my good Beatrice.” 


STORY OF THE FOUNDLING, 

«’Twas on a dark, and fearfully cold night, in 
December of 17—, the nuns were all assembled in 
the refectory, it not being yet the hour for evening 
prayers, when one of the sisters thought she heard a 
slight noise at the outer door, and having listened 
for some time, was convinced that some person was 
there; when communicating her suspicion to the 
Superior, they immediately went, and on opening the 
door, discovered a basket fastened by a string to the 
handle. They took the basket in, and after remov¬ 
ing several coverings, found an infant girl fast asleep; 
the first thought of the Superior was to have it con- 
veyed to the convent of the ‘ Les Scaurs Grises,* that 
being more properly the foundling hospital. But 
stooping down to remove the little outcast from its 
strange cradle, it awoke, and stretching out its arms 
to the good mother, smiled sweetly in’her face. The 
kind nun’s heart was won, and pressing the poor 
child to her bosom, she vowed to rear it herself, and 
as far as it was in her power, supply the place which 
her unnatural parents hod left to a stranger. 

“ The child was very well clothed, and had around 
her neck a string of beads, alternate coral and gold; 
her clothes were marked B. P„ and she was, there¬ 
fore, named Beatrice. The Superior tended and 
watched over the infant which she had so generously 
adopted, and was repaid by seeing it become a fine 
healthy being, with a heart filled with love for the 
kind mother, and indeed every member of the esta¬ 
blishment. It is now going on eighteen years since 
the child was received into the convent, and by the 
established rules of convents, all girls, so token, are 
at the age of eighteen, either to enter upon their no¬ 
viciate, in order to become nuns, or go forth and seek 
a home elsewhere.” 

“And what do you propose doing7 my pretty 
Beatrice.” 

“ I am not decided; there are times, when I am 
almost resolved to relinquish the wish of visiting a 
world which seems so fair at a distance; but which, 
they tell me is full of deceit and wickedness. Tell 
me, for you must know, is that world which appears 
to me like a glimpse of heaven, indeed, so very bad a 
place; and do men, indeed, deceive poor simple girls, 
by flattety and every art, till they forget their God, 
and become great sinners? Say, are there none good 
beyond the walls of convents? Oh! I should love 
to be free, if but for one day, to go out into die 
streets, which we can see from these windows, where 
so many people are hourly passing, and look so happy, 
so gay—oh 1 I think the very air must be sweeter 
beyond these gates; yet, I love the nuns, and should 
be very sorry to part with them, they have all been 
so kind to me.” 
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The stranger smiled at the visible struggle in the 
young girl’s mind, between, a natural affection for the 
persons who had been as Bisters to her, and that cu¬ 
riosity so inherent in every bosom, to see more than 
what was contained within the high convent walls. 

« Well, Beatrice, you do indeed seem undecided; 
but I am a false prophet, if the world does not gain 
the day;—how long is it still, before you will be 
eighteen?" 

« Just three months.” 

“I must leave before then”—he watched her face 
as he spoke, and saw with pleasure a blush cover her 
cheek, and a tear dim her eye. He advanced and 
took her hand. “ Why that tear, my kind nurse ?— 
come, dry those eyes, and tell me if you will ever 
think of the wounded officer, whom you so tenderly 
watched and nursed, and raised from a bed of sick¬ 
ness, that but for you might have been his bed of 
death; say, will you ever think of me, when I am far 
away, fighting my country’s battles, will tears dim 
your eyes then, dearest Beatrice, for my possible fate. 
Should I be wounded again, where, in the wide world 
shall I find so good, so sweet a nurse, whose hand will 
so softly bathe my aching head, or chafe my fevered 
hands, whose arm will so kindly support me, when 
wearied by the same position, who will so arrange 
my pillow, and by her presence deprive the listless 
bed of sickness, of ennui; or who will gather such 
sweet flowers to adorn my room, till it appears like 
a blooming garden?—no one—I shall have no Bea¬ 
trice, and I shall die 1” 

The tears now chased down the cheeks of the 
foolish girl at the fancied woes, the officer had con¬ 
jured up; she laid her head, in the childish innocence 
of her pure heart, upon his shoulder, and sobbed like 
an infant; he pressed her to his bosom, and whis¬ 
pered in her ear those honied words which maidens 
love to hear, from Ups they have learned to trust; but 
which so often mean nothing, and are forgotten as 
Boon as uttered. Beatrice raised her head and smiled 
through her tears, like the April sun, breaking through 
and dispelling the dark clouds which had hung around 
his disk, and lighting up the earth, till flowers, trees, 
and rocks, shine beneath his mighty splendour. Bea¬ 
trice smiled, but at the same time shook her head. 

“No, no, naughty one, I must not listen to you; 
such are the tales by which, I have been told, men 
deceive poor ignorant girls; no, no, you do but flatter 
me. What is this beauty you tell me of? I never 
heard of it till you came—say, in what does it con¬ 
sist ?” 

“In large, dark, lustrous eyes, like those beaming 
upon me now; hair, such as that ill fashioned cap 
conceals; the rose-like complexion of the cheek, of 
which I nightly dream; the pouting, ruby lips, whose 
Bmiles but now bid me hope; the two rows of pearls 
which that smile displayed, and the rich, round form, 
which even that hideous, unbecoming dress, cannot 
conceal: this is beauty—this is Beatrice.” 

“And, in that world to which you belong, is this 
beauty of which you Bpeak, of much account?—are 
the possessors more loved, more honoured?—of what 
avail is it?” 

“Beauty such as yours, Beatrice, in the world, 
would be worshipped; were you to go forth and be 
known, a host of admirers would be at your feet, 
instead of one devoted heart, a countless number 
would beat for you. Were I selfish, I should rather 
wish to prevent your going, that the slight impression, 


I trust, I have made upon your heart, might remain; 
but I cannot wish that such a being, with such a 
soul, should be immured in a convent for life ; no, 
Beatrice—go! go into that world, of which you will 
become an ornament; and should some happy being 
gain that heart, for which I would relinquish the 
whole world—should some more fortunate being gain 
the affection, which, to me, would be the dearest boon 
of heaven, I will pray for your happiness.” 

“Your language is to me all strange, I know 
nothing of the love of the love of the world, but if to 
love be to think of no other, to have no other form 
appear in my dreams by night, to think the time 
passed away from him moves on leaden wings, and 
the hours spent with him as fleeting moments, to 
have his name in my heart, and on my lips when I 
pray, and to pray for heaven’s choicest blessings on 
his head, if this be love, then Beatrice loves the 
stranger, the officer.” 

“ Say you so, dear one; does that kind, innocent 
heart, and those sweet lips pray for me ?—bless you, 
bless you, for the assurance, and believe me, Beatrice, 
you shall never have cause to repent it, if the most 
devoted attention, the most undivided affection on 
my part can prevent it—tell me, dearest, will you go 
forth with me into the world, will you, relying upon 
me for a protector and a friend, tread the paths of life 
with me ?—oh I say that you will.” 

“Stranger, I have faith in your promises; I will 
go forth with you; but I have been told by some of 
the nuns, who lived the first part of their life in the 
world, that men, after vowing to love and cherish, 
Borne foolish, trusting girl, grow tired of her, and 
leave her desolate, and sometimes the poor victim 
dies; or if she lives, she is shut out from the society 
of the good, and the finger of scorn is pointed at her, 
and in despair, she gives herself up to wickedness and 
sin: say, is it so ?” 

“Beatrice, ’twould he vain for me to attempt to 
explain to you the actions or the motives which in¬ 
stigate some people of the world. There are, dearest, 
many very wicked, many, who could wantonly tram¬ 
ple under their feet, the flowers they had sought after 
with much pains, and gained, but at the expense of 
truth and sincerity, and every noble feeling—but why 
talk of this, you do not surely mistrust me ?” 

“ No, I do not distrust you; you have given to my 
imagination dreams of happiness, so bright, so glow¬ 
ing, I almost tremble when I think of them. You 
have planted in my heart hopes and feelings which I 
knew not till you came, and for which, even now, I 
have no name. You have filled up the deep, deep 
void, and given me something to think of. Stranger, 
you have made the last few months happy. I will 
go with you, I will be your wife.” 

The last word fell gratingly on the ears of the 
gallant officer—wife! lie had never dreamed of such 
a thing—true, he loved her—true, she was beautiful 
as an enthusiast’s dream of heaven, and pure as the 
beings who inhabit it—true, she loved him with a 
first, an almost holy love, and had confessed it, with 
such an innocent naivetd as made her still dearer; 
but then she was a foundling, an outcast, the offspring 
it might be of guilt, a beggar; no, no, he could not 
marry her, he could not introduce her as his wife to 
his brother officers—his family;—and, after all, he 
reasoned, would she not be happier with him, on any 
terms, than in a gloomy convent, for which it was 
very evident she had no inclination. Such being the 
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state of his mind, he was (to use a vulgar phrase,) 
taken all aback, by the artless words of Beatrice. 

“ Wife !"he exclaimed, but immediately correcting 
himself, he added, “ yes, dearest; a thousand times 
dearer than wife; surely, loved one, we need no 
chains to bind us, our love requires no forms, no 
rules to regulate it; you shall indeed be the wife of 
my heart, of my soul, but we will not be fettered by 
any of the formal ceremonies of a superstitious creed, 
we will be free, dearest, and our love will bum the 
brighter, our happiness shine the clearer, that we are 
so; tell me, shall it not be as I Bay ?" 

“ I understand you not J you speak to me of love, 
of passing my life with you, did you not mean as 
your wife ? I have heard of marriages—have even 
seen the {gay procession from these windows, and 
when I inquired the meaning of what I saw, they 
told me that a couple who loved each other, and who 
had chosen each other from the whole world, were 
married, that they were husband and wife, and would 
henceforwards always live together; I therefore 
thought, when you spoke of me as you did, you 
meant to choose me for your wife; set me right if I 
am wrong, for my mind is all bewildered.” 

“ Beatrice, what they told you about marriage is 
true; the world is composed, in a great measure, of 
cold, Benseless bemgs, whose v^ry loves need to be 
regulated by laws; thus, the laws of the land forbid 
a man from having more than one wife, and cuBtom 
and superstition, those foes to freedom, have insti¬ 
tuted marriage, by which the couple, in the presence 
of witnesses, vow to love, and to be true to each 
other till death; then the priest blesses them, and this 
is marriage. Surely, my own love, we may dispense 
with such idle forms, we need no witness but our 
God.” 

“ But methinks ’twere indeed right to receive the 
blessing of the holy priest. Love so sanctioned, so 
blessed, must be surely happy.” 

“You are a sweet enthusiast, my Beatrice; but 
come, love, promise to go with me, either way we 
muBt be happy together; do you promise ?" 

“ Have X not promised? I will go with you. Yet, 
I fain would know, why you object to the perform- 
ance of a ceremony, which you say custom sanctions 
and authorizes?” 

“ There are many reasons which I cannot explain 
to you now. Some day you shall know. * * 

********* 

“ Like me, did you say?" 

“ The exact image, I never saw so striking a re¬ 
semblance ; are you 6ure, Mrs. Le Roque, you never 
lost a child ?—or rather, Bister, the lady is too old to 
be your daughter.” 

This was addressed to the widow of Captain Le 
Roque, of the British army, by Lieutenant Davieson, 
an intimate friend of Feversham’s, the person whom 
we heretofore introduced to our readers as the 
wounded officer at L’Hotel Dieu. 

« No, really, X know of no such loss; a daughter 
I never had, and my only sister, some fifteen years 
younger than myself, died while an infant. It was 
in the year 17—, I think, that my father being or¬ 
dered to join his regiment in Upper Canada, left 
Montreal with my mother and infant sister, I was 
left at school. Arrived at La Chine, the child was 
taken sick, and my mother found herself obliged 
either to give up her wish of accompanying my father, 
or of leaving her infant with strangers. Many tea. 


sons conspired to make her adopt the latter course; 
and seeking a nurse, she confided the little creature, 
with an aching heart, and streaming eyes, to her care, 
and continued her journey. In the course of a few 
weeks she heard of her child’s death. 3o you see 
the person in question cannot possibly be related to 
me.” 

“ Well, I can only say it is a wonderful likeness; 
have you ever seen her?” 

“ No, what did you tell me was her name ?" 

“ She is called Mrs, Feversham, but has no legal 
title to the name. The Major found‘her in a con¬ 
vent, here in Montreal, where it seems he was con- 
veyed, and remained during a fever arising from a 
wound, which had not been properly attended to, 
and this Beatrice was hiB nurse, and, as was very 
natural, fell in love with her patient; the result of 
which was her coming away with him; I am afraid 
Feversham took advantage of her credulity and igno¬ 
rance of the world. She seems an artless, innocent 
girl, devoted to him, and not yet aware that the title 
of mistress is not every whit as respectable as that 
of wife; if she really is as guileless os she appears, 
what a desolation the truth will make in her young 
heart." 

“ Can it be possible that a person arrived at her 
age, can be so completely ignorant ?" 

“ Why, madam, if if we consider how she has been 
brought up, we can scarcely doubt it. Placed while 
an infant, in the convent, which she never left even 
for a day, till she left with Feversham." 

“ I must still acknowledge my incredulity; it re¬ 
quires but little knowledge of the world, to distinguish 
between the character of wife, and the one she main¬ 
tains; however, you have roused my curiosity, (the 
master passion you know with women,) to see her, 
I think I shall invent some excuse to call upon her.” 

CHAPTER II. 

After Major Feversham left the convent, accom¬ 
panied by Beatrice, he immediately hired a neat little 
house in the outskirts of the city of Montreal, where 
they lived for Borne months in uninterrupted Iran- 
quillity. In the neighbourhood, were several families 
of officers of the Major’s regiment, then quartered in 
Montreal, and the news soon Bpread about that a 
very beautiful girl was living under his protection, 
and hosts of young men thronged to the house on 
one pretence or another, and were all charmed with 
her mild and naive manners, the air of perfect purity 
and artlessness that accompanied her words and 
actions. While she, wholly unconscious of the im¬ 
propriety, ignorant as an infant of the guilt of her 
situation, with a natural love for society, received the 
friends of him she called husband, with evident plea¬ 
sure ; though she sometimes expressed a wonder that 
no ladies visited her, and even entreated the gentle¬ 
men to come accompanied by their wives. On such 
occasions Major Feversham never failed to bestow 
upon her a look of pity; and even those who came 
to find a subject for their mirth, were affected by the 
guileless request, and left her with a feeling very 
nearly allied to respect. 

Month after month wore away, and still Beatrice 
found herself excluded from the society of her own 
sex. At length, vague suspicions arose in her mind, 
and doubts of her right to the title of wife, began to 
distract her thoughts. She remembered the conver¬ 
sation that had passed between her and her betrayer, 
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before her leaving the convent, and his evident un¬ 
willingness to have the marriage ceremony performed; 
and the conviction struck to her heart that he had 
deceived her, and that it was owing to the nonperform¬ 
ance of that ceremony, that she was thus forsaken. 
Tears, the first she had shed since her emancipation 
from the gloom of the convent, gushed from her eyes. 
But there was an energy, a decision of character 
about Beatrice, notwithstanding her usually mild and 
acquiescent disposition, that did not long permit her 
to waste her moments in unavailing tears. No, she 
determined to act; by some means or other to find 
out the truth—to know the reason of the neglect she 
received. The plan she adopted, was to visit some 
lady in the neighbourhood, and explain her situation 
and the doubts that had lutterly filled her mind, and 
beg to be instructed in the rules and forms of society 
sufficiently to be enabled for the future to judge for 
herself, of the proper conduct for her to pursue. 

About this time, the conversation took place, as 
related in the foregoing pages, in which Mrs. Le 
Roque declared it to be her intention to call upon 
Beatrice. Taking advantage of Major Feversham’s 
absence for a few days, she, accompanied by her 
mother Madam Peltier, put her project into execution. 
Inquiring of the servant who opened tire door, for 
Mrs. Feversham, they were shown into a neat little 
parlour, now empty, but with evident tokens of hav¬ 
ing very recently been occupied; a handsome work¬ 
table, placed in the middle of the room, was covered 
with implements of female industry, an embroidery 
frame, an open port folio of drawings, and one finely 
painted head, still wet, lay as if just left. The ladies 
remained standing, and in a short time, the door 
opened, and the interesting and youthful object of 
their visit entered. They were rather astonished at 
her appearance; they had heard a great deal of her 
beauty, but had no conception of the perfectly easy,' 
and lady-like grace of her manners and appearance. 
Mrs. Le Roque, who was really a kind-hearted wo¬ 
man, felt an emotion of pity, almost amounting to 
pain, as she looked upon the young and beautiful 
being before her, and her heart readily admitted the 
possibility of her innocence. In the course of con¬ 
versation, she spoke of Major Feversham’s being 
wounded, and encouraged by Beatrice’s ready, and 
apparently candid answers, she questioned her, of 
what she knew of her birth and parentage. Beatrice 
who had not yet learned to blush at her ignorance 
upon this subject, nor felt that in this cold and 
heartless world, misfortune and crime are almost 
synonymous, readily confessed she knew nothing of 
either. 

Mrs. Le Roque, who had made the visit from kind 
and nqble motives, now gently hinted at the character 
of her connexion with Major Feversham; upon this 
subject she found the poor girl tremblingly alive: she 
briefly related the circumstances of their first meeting, 
her having been appointed his nurse, the interest, 
which in that character she had conceived for him, and 
how that interest, unconsciously to herself, had ripen¬ 
ed into love; in short, she gave a brief outline of the 
events of the last half year of her life, and convinced 
the ladies of her being most vilely deceived. Unde¬ 
cided how to explain to her, the impropriety of her 
present situation, in such a way as to give the least 
possible shock to a loving, confiding heart, the ladies 
remained for a few moments silent. They were at 
last relieved, by Beatrice herself earnestly desiring to 
18 


be enlightened upon the subject of the marriage cere¬ 
mony, at the same time confessing the doubts, which 
had lately so disturbed her mind. 

Mrs. Le Roque felt the delicacy of the task she 
had undertaken, but she also felt that the welfare of a 
most innocent and injured being, both in this world, 
and the world that knows no end, was at stake; and 
unshrinkingly she performed the Christian duty of en¬ 
lightening the ignorant, and pointing out the right 
path to the benighted sinner. She firmly, but with 
delicacy, explained to Beatrice, the light in which a 
person situated as she was, was considered; explained 
clearly the difference between such an one and a 
wife. Poor Beatrice sat, pale as marble, the image 
of despair, during this discourse. Slowly, and by 
degrees, the whole truth flashed upon her, and clasp¬ 
ing her hands, she exclaimed, “ And he, he deceived 
me thus, he told me there was no sin in living thus, 
he told me our union was as holy and pure in the 
sight of God, as those who received the benediction 
of the priest. And I believed him; believed him!— 
yes, I would have believed any thing he could have 
told me. I deemed him but little lower than the 
angels; and he deceived, betrayed me—took advan¬ 
tage of my love, my ignorance—what, what will 
become of me, whither shall I fly to avoid him?” 

“ Will you leave him ?” said Mrs. Peltier. 

“ Leave him! do you think I could bear to meet 
him again ? Oh! do not think me so vile, so utterly 
wicked as to continue in guilt, now that I am made 
aware of it. Oh no; I must never see him again.” 

“ Well, my poor girl, you are certainly right, and 
if you will accept of a home with me, do so; as long 
as you please, you shall be welcome.” 

“Thanks, a thousand thanks; how can I ever 
repay such goodness?—and may I indeed go with 
you—now—immediately 7” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it; go, and prepare your¬ 
self, and bring the necklace of which you speak, it 
may be the means of discovering your parents.” 
********* 

LETTER FROM BEATRtCE TO MAJOR FEVERSHAM. 

“ Farewell, my first, my only love. I have left 
you—left you and happiness for ever. Oh! I was 
happy; I dreamed not of sin, my fond heart revelled 
in the delight of loving and being loved. I was 
happy, guilty, sinful wretch that I was, happy even 
in the open disregard of the laws of God and man. 

I was happy, even while the object of scorn and 
derision to the world, a despised outcast from my 
own sex; the virtuous of whom would have turned 
their eyes from me in disgust. Still I was happy, 
for I knew not of it all. Confident in your love, 
your truth, I deemed you would shield me from sin 
os from death. You deceived me; you have made 
my heart desolate, my life hopeless; caused me to 
regret, with soul-felt anguish, that I ever quitted the 
peaceful convent; but I forgive you, as I hope to be 
forgiven at the throne of an heavenly Father, for the 
sins I committed in ignorauce, and I pray for you, 
as in days of my innocence I prayed for you, that 
you may seek happiness where alone it may be found, 
in repentance. I do not think you was aware of all 
the anguish you was preparing for me. I do not 
think you would wantonly, have continued a decep¬ 
tion so fraught with despair to me, had you foreseen 
the end; no, no, you knew not quite the extent of the 
evil you was heaping upon my devoted.head; you 
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thought the world, the beautiful bright world, which 
I so longed to enter—your love, of which I do not 
even now doubt the extent, would more than repay 
me for the loss of reputation, character. You knew 
me not. You never dreamed that the bright world 
would appear to me, with the weight of sin upon my 
soul, a dreary wilderness in which would be no spot 
for comfort, no home for my sorrow stricken heart. 
You thought not, that your love, which was, and is 
dearer than life, would be nothing when weighed in 
the scale against virtue. You knew me not, you 
knew me not, therefore X forgive you. I am now 
at peace, conscious I have done right in leaving you. 
I have found a protector, a friend, in a mother—oh! 
that we had met ere I seen you, ere my heart had 
given all its warm feelings and affections to a stran¬ 
ger, and became deaf to the call of nature. I try to 
love my parent, who lavishes upon me the kindness 
of a mother’s love to a recovered child; but I know 
and feel that I give but a faint return for her untiring 
affection. I believe my heart has grown cold and 
hard; surely, surely it will revive under a mother’s 
influence, I cannot always remain so unnatural. I 
know that you will not be quite indifferent to my 
fate, therefore, I have informed you of my restoration 
to a parent, and now farewell. May the blessings 
of God abide with you, and enable you to turn from 
evil, and be happy. 

“Beatrice Peltier." 

When Captain Feversham returned home, after an 
absence of a few days, his first impulse was to hasten 
to Beatrice. He sought her in the little parlour, 
where she usually sat. Every thing remained in the 
exact order he had left it, but she was not there. 
He then searched every room in the houBe, and 
finally thinking she might be in the garden, he left 
no nook or comer unexplored, He then called her 
name loudly, but no answer—fearful misgivings forced 
themselves upon him, in spite of every effort to ba¬ 
nish them; he entered the house, and summoning the 
servants, inquired for Mrs. Feversham, and received 
from the young woman who had been her more im¬ 
mediate attendant the above letter. He dismissed 
the servants, and read it with feelings which admit 
not of description. At first, he tried to believe it all 
a joke on the part of Beatrice, and that she was still 
concealed within the house, and again essayed to 
laugh at what he termed her scruples of conscience; 
but it wouldn’t do, the fact that she was indeed gone, 
was too evident to be doubted, and in his heart he 
could not hut acknowledge that it was only owing 
to her ignorance that she had remained so long. 

She was gone; and as he admitted the conviction 
that it indeed was so, a feeling of desolation came 
over him; he felt alone, deserted. He looked around, 
and the usually happy looking room, now seemed 
dicar and lonely; the smile that used to* shed its 
radiance there, lighting with its beams the deepest 
recess of his heart, was gone. He took up a book 
to read, but he missed the silver toned voice that 
formerly commented upon the written thoughts. He 
essayed music, but where were the rich tones that 
used to accompany his notes? He would have 
walked, but again, the hand that used to rest upon 
his arm, and the slight form that so confidingly leaned 
upon him, was gone. 

“ Oh God!” he exclaimed, “ this is unbearable; I 
cannot live without her; better to have remained shut 
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up within the gloomy walls of the still more gloomy 
convent: I should, at least, have been near her, but 
now, after living with her, now, that my very soul is 
wound around her, that she should leave me; and 
she bids me be happy; as well bid the flowers bloom 
upon whom the sun never shines, the dews of heaven 
never descend—happy? after I have known the de¬ 
lights of her society!—to talk of happiness without 
her, as well bid the shipwrecked mariner rejoice who 
has seen the waves close on all the world held dear 
to him. Yet stay; she has found a mother—who 
may this mother be ? Peltier—why Mrs. Le Roque’s 
mother’s name is Peltier; well, it would indeed be a 
freak of fortune if she should prove of that race—why, 
in that case, X may make the amende honorable, and 
Beatrice become Mrs. Feversham, in good earnest, 
and set all her scruples at rest about the priest's 
blessing—how earnestly she plead for it; she was a 
good creature and loved me. Yes, X will make an 
offer of my hand, now the only objection I ever had 
is removed. In fact, I love her too well to live 
without her; I should die, I verily believe, of ennui. 
She had such a sweet art of beguiling time of its 
length, and her mind is well cultivated too; certainly 
the good superior deserves credit on that score.— 
Heavens! when will this evening come to an end! 
Let’s see if X can collect my thoughts sufficiently to 
write a letter to my pretty Beatrice; had X belter 
propose being married to-morrow ? I suppose those 
proud Peltiers will be for making a great parade and 
put it off for a week—well, I will write, and do my 
best to hurry matters.” 

How different the feeling which men call love, to 
that which fills a woman’s heart. Major Feversham 
thought he loved Beatrice, and so he did, with the 
love of man, which admits of no sacrifice for its 
object, his heart wrapped in worldly prejudices of 
rank and birth, stoops not to wed with one, whom 
the caprice of fortune may have placed beneath him; 
no, no, he must not ally himself to beggary, to one 
without a name; but woman, when did the thought 
of rank, or wealth, or birth, intervene between her 
love and its object? when did woman ever shrink 
from the most appalling sacrifice, for him on whom 
she had bestowed her affections ?—never; she give3 
up all for him, and finds her happiness only in his. 
********* 

“ Beatrice,” said Mrs. Peltier, “ here is a letter for 
you; I know not the hand writing.” 

“ 'Tis his—’tis from Major Feversham; give it 
me, dear mother. I knew he would write—I cannot 
break the seal.” 

“ Give it to me, my child—let me read it for you." 

LETTER FROM MAJOR FEVERSHAM TO BEATR19E. 

“ My beloved Beatrice, can you forgive me for all 
I have made you suffer ? and yet, I scarcely need ask, 
when were you otherwise than perfect ? I know, 
dearest, you will forgive me when I tell you all I 
suffered when I came home and found the angel that 
made my home an elysium, gone—when no sweet 
voice welcomed my return, when no loved hand was 
extended. Oh, Beatrice, you cannot know the utter 
desolation that fell upon my heart with the conviction 
that you were indeed gone. At first I accused you 
of coldness, of not loving me—forgive me, dearest, I 
know it was wrong, I know thy pure heart was (and 
may I say is,) all my own; and I feel 'twould be but 
my desert were you to cast me off for ever, were you 
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to doom me to the miseiy of an eternal separation; 
I know, I feel, I Bhould deserve it all at your hands. 
Fool that I was—what demon could have possessed 
me, that I did not make you mine, by all the laws 
of God and man. No, X must needs have no fetters, 
but those of love, no laws but our wills, and while 
all conscious that the former was sufficient to bind 
our hearts, I forgot that my beloved Beatrice was as 
pure, from even the thoughts of sin, as the angels 
above. I dreamed not that as soon as the knowledge 
of guilt beamed upon her mind, she would fly it as 
the pestilence. You have punished me, love, for the 
wrong estimate of your character, I own not half 
what I deserve, and yet, I dare to hope—yet, I dare 
to beg for mercy, to be received again to your love, 
to live again in your Bmiles, to claim you as my wife, 
to ratify in the presence of man, the union which is 
registered in heaven. 

“ Will you, dearest, be mine, all mine ? Oh, I shall 
prize my treasure more than ever,for you have taught 
me by your absence how much my happiness, my 
life depends upon you. I will watch over you, as a 
mother watches over her cradled infant. Say you 
will be mine, Beatrice; and oh! let no delays 
of form, or etiquette, keep us'separated; be mine im¬ 
mediately ; write to me, my love, 0 quickly write, 
and leave me not in suspense. I would not pass 
another twenty-four hours like the last, for the wealth 
of India; write, my love, and give peace to your own 
“ Feversham.” 

********* 

“ But how was the discovery made ? come, Bea¬ 
trice, give me the whole history, for I scarcely heard 
it from your mother, my thoughts were so filled with 
you, naughty one, and wondering when you would 
come; confess now, that mischievous heart was actu¬ 
ated by a little feeling of coquetry, a slight desire to 
make me feel the value of your presence.” 

“ Nay, now, you do me wrong; surely, 'twas not 
strango that I should delay an interview, which I 
knew, on many accounts, would be so very embar¬ 
rassing, 'twas no feeling of coquetry, but rather want 
of courage.” 

“ I was jesting, love; full well I know my little 
wife was never actuated by so weak, so trifling a 
motive; but, answer me, Beatrice, how was the rela. 
tionship discovered!” 


“You remember the necklace, which I mentioned 
to you, as having been around my neck, when I was 
left at the convent door; speaking of it to Mrs. Peltier, 
she desired to see it. I saw her turn very pale while 
looking at it, and, to my repeated inquiry of whether 
she was ill, she only answered by bidding me bring 
a box from her chamber, which she described; I 
brought it, it was a jewel cose, and she took from it 
some ornaments, exactly corresponding with the 
necklace; she then inquired particularly, whether I 
was certain it had been around my neck, and whether 
I had any other article of the clothing I wore at that 
time. I answered, that I believed the superior of the 
convent had all the clothes in which I was dressed. 
My mother immediately taking me with her, visited 
the superior. From her she obtained the articles in 
question; upon which, clasping me in her arms, she 
called me her child, her poor lost infant. 

“ Her next endeavour was to find the nurse, with 
whom I had been left in La Chine, but we could find 
no traces of her. However, an aged couple who had 
lived near her, and had known of my having been 
placed with her, asserted, that after the departure of 
the child’s parents, it recovered rapidly; indeed, in a 
few weeks was a fine healthy looking babe, that 
about that time, the nurse had disappeared, and 
nothing had ever been heard of her since. The 
nurse’s disappearance and my being placed at the 
convent, were found to have taken place at the same 
time, and my resemblance to her other daughter, 
convinced Mrs. Peltier, when coupled with the other 
circumstances, that I was indeed her lost child." 

“ But what motive could induce the woman to 
forge the story of your death 1” 

“ My parents left a considerable sum of money to 
defray my expenses, and to repay her for her trouble 
of taking care of me. By getting rid of me she in¬ 
sured to herself the money, without any further trou¬ 
ble. This seems to be the only probable reason to 
assign for her conduct,” 

“ Well, it was a most inhuman act! yet I must 
not blame the poor woman neither; had it not 
been for her, I might never have seen my sweet 
Beatrice—certainly should not have been nursed by 
her, through that long and tedious illness. So, you 
see, dearest, I must thank the old woman, after all, 
for making you a foundling.” 
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The scene of the present fragment, or particle of a 
stray, or whatever else it may deserve to be called, is 
laid on board of a steamboat making ready to leave 
the wharf, at one of those flourishing little cities up 
the Hudson. The time is that period of nervous 
agitation which takes place between the ringing of 
the first and second bells. The gangways were 
erowded. as usual. Men, with carpet-bags, portman¬ 
teaus, umbrellas and bundles tied up in tea sun um,u- 
kerchiefs, women, with bandboxes, parcels, parasols 
and infanta; dandies, with small canes and large 
whiskers; children with oranges, apples and ginger- 
bread. Who, in thus age of travelling, will require a 
description of such a scene ? ■ 

On the benches “ aft of the wheel-house, sat the 
passengers—men, women, children, dandies, &c. 
mingled together in various proportions, forming nu¬ 
merous interesting groups; with most of which, how¬ 
ever, we Bball have as little to do as may be conve- 
nient, and confine our observations to one party, con¬ 
sisting of three individuals. The first of this little 
collection was rather a veneraoie piece ui — 

a fatherly looking old gentleman, whose face was 
broad enough to exhibit many traces of benevolence 
and good humour. His garb betokened a citizen in 
“tolerable circumstances,” comprising a brown 
square-cut coat, (which seemed to have been made 
before the introduction of Mr. Allen Ward’s patent 
Gunter’s scale system of garment fitting;) a pair of 
drab corded pantaloons of homemade woollen, a hat 
of considerable dimensions in the brim, half boots, 
with mixed stockings, and other minor articles of 
costume to match. The girl, who sat by his side, 
was his daughter, a pretty little coquettish tormentor, 
neatly arrayed in Mouselaines de Laaine, pink satin 
bonnet and ribbons a little too flashy to accord with 
the refinement of good taste, as exhibited in our city. 
The third person of the group was a pert young 
man, seemingly about six and twenty, not to be 
c alled handsome, but very well dressed in a suit of 
black, with rather an oBtentatiouB display of trinkets, 
such as breast-pin, watch-seals, guard-chain, &c. 
His side locks were very large, hanging about his 
face in that Btyle which gives an air of ferocity to the 
most trifling and insignificant features; the only ex¬ 
pression, in many cases, which could possibly be en¬ 
grafted on the countenance. His eye was restless, 
glancing from object to object with singular rapidity; 
•and even an ordinary observer might have discerned 
something unamiable, it may be something suspi¬ 
cious in his deportment. His station was at the 
right hand of the young lady, to whom he was evi¬ 
dently paying his amatory devotions. 

While the youthful pair was engaged in a dialogue, 
certainly of a tender nature, the “old one" would 
occasionally break out into a soliloquy on quite a 
different subject, and the intermixture of topics 
formed a very singular medley, of which we Bhall in¬ 
sert only a brief example. 

Old Mon—(thinking aloud) Five hundred saplings 
of morns mullicimlis at three dollars thirty.three 
cents each—how much?—If one sapling firing three 


dollars thirty-three cents, what will five hundred come 
to ? 

Youngster. How shall I express myself? 

Old Mon. Must do it with figures—by the rule of 
three. 

Youngster. What I chiefly admire you for, Miss 
Ann Matilda, is your— 

Old Mon. One thousand six hundred and fifty-five 
dollars, 

Youngster. Your many accomplishments, which 
I value— 

Old Man. At three dollars thirty.three cents each. 

Youngster. At a much higher rate than mere per. 
sonal attractions. Your fine complexion, your beau¬ 
tiful teeth— . 

Old Man. Planted 125 in a row—four feet six 
inches apart 

Youngster. Your lips resembling npe ox-heart 
cherries, your peach-like cheeks— 

Old Mon. Nothing better to teed me worms. 

Youngster. Are, comparatively speaking, of little 
consequence in my eyes. Should I have the felicity 
to obtain your hand, I shall make— 

Old Mon. A very good speculation! 

Youngster. Every exertion to promote your happi¬ 
ness. Thunder and lightning!—can that beLangford? 

Here the eyes, and apparently the thoughts, of the 
speaker were averted from his Bweelheart, and di¬ 
rected to some other object. At this moment, the 
captain was giving orders to cast off the moorings; 
the bell-rope quivered, and one premonitory clank put 
every one interested on the look out; when a voice 
was heard, rising above the din of preparation: 

“Captain, for the love of mercy—stopone mi¬ 
nute, one instant—as you value the happiness of a 
human being;—one moment, sir, as you hope for 
grace and forgiveness!” 

The new arrival, who thus spoke, was a tall young 
man, very well put together; his face was one of 
those which ladies love to look upon, though a man 
might object that it had rather too much of a “hair¬ 
brained, sentimental” developement. His dress was a 
little in the ruBtic order, without being shabby or slo¬ 
venly ; true, there was an appearance of those little 
sins of omission which ore consequent to a hasty toi¬ 
lette ; one side of his shirt collar was bent under his 
stock, his vest was not buttoned with due symmetry, 
he was without a hat, and his hair was not arranged 
in the most unexceptionable manner. Making hia 
way to the group just described, he seized the hand of 
the young lady, exclaiming in a voice of the most 
passionate intonation: 

« Ann Matilda, you must not go!—you have been 
deceived—your father has been imposed on. The 
fellow who sits at your side is a swindler, a most no¬ 
torious villain 1” 

Another clank of the bell cut short the declamation. 

“Captain, grant me another moment—-if y° a 
would save this old man and this misguided girl horn 
ruin—let me explain—” 

“ Not the proper time and place, sir. Ruin 
you mean to say that any body can come to ruin in 
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my boat, sir?—That’s slander. Never was as 
staunch a vessel on these waters. Best of timber; 
engine low pressure, with the last improvements; 
Stubbs & Stumper, manufacturers, Lowell, Massa¬ 
chusetts.” 

“You misunderstand me. The character of the 
boat is well established—-but can'you answer for the 
character of all the pasBengere?” 

“Yes, sir, I can,” cried the captain, his face bla¬ 
zing with indignation; I can answer for the charac¬ 
ter of all my passengers. All the genteeler part of 
the community go in this boat, sir—the scrubs and 
scoundrels go in the opposition low-priced line. 
Don’t you think I understand my business?" 

“Sir, I have been”— 

“ CaBt off,” cried the captain. 

“Cost off, sir;—ay, I have been cast off—and 
that in the most unjustifiable manner. My heart has 
been wrung”— 

“ Ring the bell,” cried the captain. 

“This lady and I were betrothed;—hold, sir, do 
not ring—I will satisfy you for the delay—the pas- 
sengers will not take it amiss. What are a few mo¬ 
ments of delay compared with years of anguish? 
By depriving me of the opportunity of speaking to 
this girl, you will probably make three persons 
wretched for the remainder of their lives. This 
man has a wife”— 

“ Why, so have I, sir.” 

“ A wife—alive.” 

“ Well, sir.” 

“ Alive and well, sir. Dont you see the wicked¬ 
ness of his conduct?—I say he has a wife alive and 
well!” 

“ If she were dead or sick, sir, you might have 
some pretence for detaining the boat. As your 
message is now delivered, and seems to afford no 
particular pleasure to the gentleman chiefly inte¬ 
rested, you will please to hasten on shore, before we 
haul in the gangways.” 

“ Sir, I will not leave the deck until I have con. 
vinced you that a blacker villain than this”— 

“ Hold, sir—I have told you that all my passen¬ 
gers are genteel people; that must not be disputed in 
this presence. The steam is up, sir; my temper is 
ditto. Dont you know that this delay might pro¬ 
duce an accident ?—the boiler, sir”— 

“ My heart, sir”— 

“ Might buret." 

“Is bursting. You can relieve your boiler by 
blowing off the extra Bteam; but you deny my poor 
heart the relief of venting its powerful emotions in 
words. Five minutes by the watch, sir.” 

“ Not for five thousand dollars. The opposition 
is ten miles ahead of me. I shall have to blow up 
my boat to save my character. If the collapsing of 
a flue, the fracture of a connecting rod, or any small 
matter of that sort would answer the purpose, I 
wouldn’t mind it a button, Bir—not a button; but 
blowing up, sir, is a serious thing;—great loss of 
property; and we have no insurance. Two mi¬ 
nutes, sir—(I hold my watch in my hand,) two mi¬ 
nutes and we start. Now Bpealt." 

“ This old man has been deceived—persuaded to 
sell out his grocery concern to engage in a multi- 
caulis speculation. The impostor who urges him to 
this, seeks to marry his daughter, and yet he has a 
wife living, who can be produced. Let him deny it, 
if he can," 


“I do deny it—I know nothing about it,” said 
the accused party. 

“Let Mr. Carboy speak,” said the accuser. 

“ Why, Tom Langford," remarked the old gentle¬ 
man, “the fact is, I believe you are a very hottest 
fellow; and the fact is, I believe Mr. Slipmore here, 
is a very honest fellow. I am sorry to break off 
engagements with you, Tom, but, the fact is, Mr. 
Slipmore offers better terms. The gal prefere you, 
Tom, but, the fact is, I prefer Mr. Slipmore, because 
he knows all about them multycullis affairs. As for 
this story about another wife, Tom, the fact is, I be¬ 
lieve that’s all a story of your own make. The feet 
is, how can it be true, when Mr. Slipmore positively 
denies all knowledge of the matter?” 

“Ay, sir,” said the captain triumphantly, “hoW 
can it be true, when the gendeman knows nothing 
about it. If a man has a wife, ’gad 1 he's very apt 
to know it.” 

“Miss Ann Matilda,” said Langford, solemnly, 
“ to you I make my last appeal. The time”— 

“ Is up,” cried the Captain; “ Sir, you must go 
ashore immediately, or make up your mind to go 
with us. Ring the bell.” 

The bell-rope again quivered. Langford stood 
glancing alternately at the shore and at the party 
which occasioned his anxiety. Ann Matilda was 
speaking eamesdy to her father, but the latter mo¬ 
tioned her to silence, with a smile of incredulity. 

“ Hold on! steamboat avast!” hailed a voice from 
the wharf. A moment after, two men scrambled 
over the railing and presented themselves on deck, 
before the assembled passengers. These new-comers 
were dressed in a style which, (as we think, rather 
injudiciously,) expresses their calling, thus putting 
their patients on guard, and making an escape, at 
times, comparatively easy. 

“Have a warrant for Job Fletcher, alias Jim 
Mooney,- alias George Hobson, alias Matthew Perry, 
alias Sam Dawdle, alias Bob Scallops, alias Frederick 
R. Egerton, alias Augustus C.Mandlebert, alias Solo¬ 
mon Slipmore, alias”— 

“Hang it!” cried the Captain, indignantly, “Do 
you mean to take every man out of my boat?” 

“ Only one, Captain; don’t be scared before you’re 
hurt, Crowley, read the description. Spread your¬ 
selves, gentlemen; them that has clean hearts need’nt 
be ashamed of their dirty faces. Heads up, all round!” 

Crowley produced a manuscript, which, could it 
have blushed for its own appearance, would have had 
its modest confusion effectually concealed by the 
dense covering it had acquired by frequent contact 
with unwashed hands. The following passage was 
then read, in very audible tones, though not without 
some hesitation in delivery: 

“ Solomon Slipmore, and so forth, and so forth; 
five feet eight inches in height; light corded casinet 
pantaloons.” 

Here the eyes of the officers glanced at the panta¬ 
loons of all the gentlemen present 

“ Blue mixed stockings.” 

Here the stockings all around underwent a similar 
inspection, 

“ Winks with hiB left eye when spoken to. Drinks 
nothing but gin twist. Has a fashion of drumming 
with his knuckles on the table. Has plenty of soft 
talk for the ladies. ' Loves maple sugar. Does not 
use green spectacles.” 

At each period, the officers looked around on the 
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assemblage, and their attention finally settled on old 
Mr. Carboy, the father of Miss Ann Matilda. That 
gentleman’s light corded pants, and blue inked stock¬ 
ings condemned him. 

“ This is our man,” said Crowley. 

« Bring him along then,” cried his coadjutor. 

Accordingly the speculator in mulberries was 
formally captured, and would probably have been led 
off from the scene of action, had not Langford inter, 
ferred. This young man had some personal acquaint¬ 
ance with the policemen, and succeeded in convinc¬ 
ing them that they had mistaken their prisoner; bid¬ 
ding them remember the person of honest old Carboy, 
the grocer. , 

“Why it is He, sure enough,” exclaimed Crowley; 
“ so, then, we have been misinformed. Slipmore is 
not on board. Shove ahead, Murray; and let’s bum 
this larnal description, 'case it overdoes the matter, 
being too partiklar. Light drab casinet pants; blue 
mked stockings; no such thing on board, except 
what this old chap has on; of course, we must be 
off our track.” 

“ Of course," echoed the Captain. 

“Stop!” said Langford; “ when was this descrip¬ 
tion written? What is the date?” 

“The date,” answered Crowley, “June 7, 1838.” 

“Three months agp!” cried Langford; then add¬ 
ed in a tone of great deference, “ Don’t you think it 
possible, gentlemen, that the person might have 
changed his dress within that time?" 

“ Sure enough!—an excellent idea!” Bhouted Mur¬ 
ray; “ I never thought of that, blister me! Changed 
his dress, Crowley, eh?—Is’nt it possible?” 

Crowley raised one finger to the comer of hiB oye, 
and stood a minute with a countenance of the most 
intense cogitation. 

“ Well,” said he, at length, “ I Bhould’nt be much 
surprised if that should turn out to be the truth, after 
all. I'll mark it down in the description, (taking 
out a pencil,) N. B. Noiy Eany —possibly. changed 
his dress., Tell you what, Murray, (aside,) that 


Langford has a prodigious long head—han’t he? 
make a capital lawyer, eh?” 

“ What is the charge against this Slipmore, with 
his string of ef celeras ?” asked Langford. 

“ Stealing horse and sulky from his uncle, fifty 
miles up the river. Uncle promises to forgive and 
not prosecute, if he will come back, leave off his bad 
pranks, and attend to his wife and young ’un,” ob. 
served the officer. 

“ I will,” cried Slipmore, starting up. “ Mr. Lang, 
ford, I resign my pretensions to this lady. Mr. Car- 
boy, you had better go ashore and open another gro- 
pery, leaving speculations in morns multicaulis to 
persons of a little more solidity. ; You understand 
me, sir, (tapping his forehead.) Miss Ann Matilda, 
X wish you a good morning. Captain, much obliged 
for your good opinion. Messrs. Crowley and Mur- 
ray, I am ready, to accompany you." 

Carboy, with his daughter on his arm, and Lang¬ 
ford, looking very happy, on the other side of her, 
presently went on shore. There was a deal of shak¬ 
ing hands between Carboy and Langford, and not a 
few kind looks were passing between the latter and 
Miss Ann Matilda. Slipmore, in custody of the two 
constables, passed them, bowing with great politeness 
and Bmiling with the utmost self-complacency. 

“ You have lost three passengers,” said some one 
to the Captain. 

11 Ay,” replied that commander, “ and fen minutes 
in time, which is of a little more consequence. 
Shove off, boys, and crowd on all the steam she will 
carry. Ladies and gentlemen, sorry to make you 
wait, but you see its no fault of mine. However, 111 
either land you in time, or blow the boat and every 
thing in her fifty fathom above high water mark; so 
you need'nt give yourselves the least bit of uneasiness. 

Here the second bell rang without interruption, 
and a few minutes after all that could be discerned 
of the steamboat’s whereabout, was comprised in a 
heavy volume of black smoke hanging upon the 
horizon. 
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[Concluded from p. 85.] 

CHAPTER HI, 

Ok the opposite aide of the mere of Eden, half a 
mile from the village, was sitaated a gendeman’s seat, 
with its lawns and gardens extending quite to the 
water. It was called “Rosemont," and was the 
residence of Colonel Odlin, who had distinguished 
himself in the, then, recent war of the revolution, and 
now with fresh military honours, an ample fortune, 
nnd an onlv dauehter. had retired to this lovely spot. 
He was proud and haughty, and educated his daugh¬ 
ter in aristocratic seclusion; but nevertheless occa¬ 
sionally permitted her to visit Eden, and once a 
month attend the village church. Mary Elizabeth 
Odlin was a sweet, delicate girl with soft black eyes 
of the identical rich colour of her auburn hair, which 
at every motion of her head, reflected a sunny hue 
of gold. Her complexion was unsullied as snow, 
and so transparent was the skin of her hands, temples, 
and round white neck, that the veins could be fol¬ 
lowed by the blue tints underneath. She was scarcely 
sixteen, a little below the middle height, with a round 
full figure, light and agile in its motion as the pet 
lawn that accompanied her in all her walks. She 
had a lively spirit, a gentle temper, a musical laugh, 
and a smile bo sweet and expressive of her happy- 
heartedness, that one could not look upon, without 
feeling an interest in her; few saw without loving her. 
I forgot to say, too, that she sang with great sim¬ 
plicity and taste, several gentle songs; had an exqui¬ 
site hand and the most loveable little foot in the 
world. Somehow or other it chanced, that Henry 
Irvine and she had once met, the year before, and 
from that period, young as they both were, a silent, 
unspoken, but increasing mutual passion, sprung up 
in their hearts. 

At sunset of the day on which the events just 
related transpired, Mary was seated in a little favour¬ 
ite bower, at the foot of the garden, that looked upon 
the water, and from which was a view of the village, 
spread out before her like a picture, when she descried 
a: boat, containing two persons, put off from the 
opposite side of the lake, and rapidly approach the 
spot where she was seated. A glance at the form 
of the individual in the stem told her it was none 
other than Henry; while in the broad shoulders and 
Bhaggy bare head of the oarsman, she could not fail 
to recognize his inseparable companion, Davy Dow. 
.Scarce had the boat touched the snowy beach, ere 
Mary, who flew to meet it, was in the arms of Henry. 
They walked together silently for a few moments, 
.Ijeneath the water-oaks that overhung the winding 
Wore, when, after they had retired a little apart from 
observation, Henry, who, to Mary’s surprise, had 
remained moody as well as silent, and wholly forget¬ 
ful of his usual lightness of spirits, stopped suddenly, 
and impressively said to her: 

“ Maty, I have come to bid you good-bye.” 


“Henry!” was the exclamation that escaped her 
lips at this announcement. 

“ It is true. I leave Eden with the dawn.” 

“Whither?” 

“To seek my fortune—and, in after years, to 
return, if you will then have proved true to me, to 
claim you, dare I say it, as my bride!” 

He warmly pressed her to his heart as he spoke, 
and looked anxiously into her face for a reply. 

For a moment, the gentle girl remained silent. 
The suddenness of the announcement had stunned 
her, and she was incapable of speaking. At length, 
recovering her usual manner, she said playfully: 

“ You say so but to try my affection, Henry. 

If this is ail you wish, although I ought not to 
humour you, I will frankly tell you, that my love, 
young as we both are, shall never meet with a 
change.” 

“Your father?” 

“ With his approval, always, Henry.” 

“ But the wealthy .Colonel Odlin will never approve 
the love of a poor lad, unknown to birth or fortune.” 

“ He will ever seek the happiness of his only child, 
Henry; and my happiness never will be sacrificed 
even to his own pride of birth and fortune.” 

“ Yet thrice he has forbidden me to speak to you, 
and have you forgotten, Mary, when he so rudely 
thrust me one side, at the church door, when I 
offered to assist you in descending from the carriage ?” 

“ Speak not of this now—’twas a hasty act. I 
wish to leam what you mean by saying you have 
come to bid me farewell ?” 

“It needs no explanation. I have struck the 
master a blow, and the whole village is risen against 
me. Even my good foster-mother, if I may call her 
such, has forbidden me the shelter of her roof, until 
I have asked the tyrant’s pardon.” 

“And you will not ?” 

“And I will not.” 

“ I am very sorry this has chanced! You have 
been imprudent and over-hasty, I fear, Henry. Your 
temper is too quick to take fire at every spark that 
comes in contact with it. What could have pro. 
voked you to so rash a thing! Sacrilege would 
scarce have been a greater crime in the eyes of the 
villagers.” 

“ He bade me take off—but no, I will not speak 
it,” he said, blushing with mingled shame and indig. 
nation, “let it suffice, Mary, that he insulted me and 
I struck him.” 

“ That ’a did, Miss Mary,” said Davy, who had 
approached them unperceived, “ an’ I hit un a dig i’ 
the ribs, too, that knock’d the wind oot o’ the body 
on un. Young Measter Henry was right, and had 
he no’ licked the Measter, I fegs! I’d a felt mighty 
like lickin’ Henry myself, savin’ your presence, Miss..; 
Mary; and so I came to tell yees yer father is coming •' 
doon the walk, and mightn’t altogether—you know. 
Master Henry—■” here Davy completed his intelli- 
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gence with a wink and a hieroglypliieal screwing up 
of his face that was easily interpreted by the lovers. 

“ I must leave you, dearest,” said Henry, quickly. 
“ Go and shove off the boat, Davy. Farewell, Mary, 
dear Mary,” he would have said more, but the full- 
ness of his heart impeded utterance. 

“Whither do you go, Henry?” she asked, lifting 
her face, wet with tears, from his shoulder. 

“ To Philadelphia, to carve out my own fortunes— 
to accomplish something, dearest girl, to make me 
worthy of you. Will you love me while I am ab¬ 
sent?” 

Love you, Henry dearest! how can you doubt 
me?” 

“ Will you promise, then, to wait for me seven 
years ? If you do not hear from me then either for 
good or for evil, you shall then be free. 

“ I promise to be yours and none other’s, while 
life lasts,” she replied earnestly. 

“I ask it only for seven years. Will you pro¬ 
mise ?” 

“ I promise,” she said, fervently and. affectionately. 

“ God bless you, then, Mary 1 I shall have some¬ 
thing to cheer my exile. I shall not return until 
Colonel Odlin, haughty as he is, shall take me by the 
hand with pride, and in that hand place the trembling 
little member I now clasp in it. Adieu, adieu, dearest. 
When you next hear from me it will be with honour. 
Only be true to me.” 

“ Do you see those twin stars, just appearing in 
the evening sky?—they shall be emblems of our love. 
Look at them often, when absent far from me, and 
doubt it not!” 

A hasty embrace—a passionate kiss—the first he 
had ever placed upon her sweet mouth, and they had 
parted. The boat containing the fading figure of 
Henry shot rapidly across the lake, while Mary turn¬ 
ing to meet her parent, joined him before he reached 
the bottom of the avenue, or had descried them, and 
returned with him silently and sadly towards the 
house. 

CHAPTER IV. 

It was known throughout the village, long before 
the close of the succeeding day, that Henry Irvine 
bad suddenly and secretly departed from his native 
place, no one knew whither; and thereupon great was 
the triumph of Dominie Spankie and his adherents. 
It would occupy more space than we have allowed 
ourselves in the compass of this sketch, to recount 
the adventures of the high spirited boy ere he fairly 
entered the path by which he was to travel onward 
to fortune, fame, and felicity. He arrived in Phila¬ 
delphia pennyless and friendless, without definite aim 
or object, resting his hopes of Buccess solely on the 
confused, but too frequently erroneous notion, com- 
mon with the country lads of his native state, that 
there and there alone could he make his fortune. 
Aside from his own peculiar case, far better, indeed, 
would it have been now for thousands of such if they 
had Btaid at home to till the soil or labour at the 
bench of the mechanic. 

' With a small pack lashed to his back, a staff in 
his hand, and his garments travel-worn and dusty, he 
entered the city by the Schuylkill bridge, an hour 
- before sunset of the third day after his departure from 
Eden; and after winding through several streets, he 
found himself lounging down the great thoroughfare 
of Chestnut street, staring at the numerous gay signs 


and novel sights that every where met his rustic gaze; 
the while diligently pondering in his mind which of 
the countless means of livelihood in which he saw 
the citizens engaged, he should select, and make the 
first step towards the accomplishment of his high 
objects. As he gazed into the dazzling windows 
of a jeweller’s shop, he thought he should like to be a 
jeweller; but he thought of Col. Odlin, and shook his 
head- “ He will never give his daughter to a inecha. 
nic!” was his menial language. “ Yet why should 
he not ?” was the question that irresistibly forced it- 
self upon his ingenuous mind. " Should I not still be 
Henry Irvine, whether I were a mechanic or a mer. 
chant?” He could not answer his own query; and 
being puzzled by the nice distinctions that society has 
formed, he turned from the Bhowy window and con- 
tinued his walk. “ Shall I be a storekeeper ?” he 
inquired, as he observed the well dressed young men 
that were selling silks and muslins across mahogany 
counters to beautiful women. He watched them 
with an observing air, a few seconds, and then turn¬ 
ing away, said, “ No, I feel within me that I am 
destined for a more manly and a far higher destiny, 
than I see this to be.” 

Thus, in turn, every pursuit offered itself, for the 
passing moment, to his choice, and each, in turn, as 
it was presented, was mentally rejected. At length, 
a Bmall, unassuming Bign, caught his attention, on 
which he read, in gilded characters, “ R. Peale, Por- 
trait Painter.” The last words arrested his eye, 
and he repeated them aloud, while a glow of surprise 
and pleasure lighted up his fine countenance. After 
surveying the sign fixedly a few seconds, as if his 
glance were fascinated, he struck the end of his staff 
energetically upon the pavement, and exclaimed, “ I 
will become a painter!” 

“ Will you, my lad,” said a pleasant voice, near 
him. 

He looked up with surprise, and saw a middle-aged 
gentleman, with a gold-headed cane in his hand, and 
a benevolent, yet highly intellectual countenance, 
standing in the door and gazing on him with that 
friendly air and look of interest which is so readily 
translated and appreciated by a stranger among 
strangers. Henry blushed on finding himself so par- 
ticularly the object of attention, and stammered some- 
thing, he knew not what, in his confusion; but in- 
stantly recovering himself, encouraged by the kind 
manner of the gentleman, he repeated, with modest 
firmness, 

“ Yes, sir, I would like to become a painter.” 

“ Come into my studio, thqn. Perhaps you would 
be pleased to look at some of the paintings there.” 

“ With ihe greatest pleasure in the world, sir,” 
said Henry, while his face beamed with gratitude and 
delight. 

He then quickly followed him into an upper room, 
which was lined on every Bide with dark green cloth; 
and he observed that the only light it received came 
in through the top of a single window, which to sub¬ 
due its strength, and properly temper it, was covered 
with fine white tissue paper, notwithstanding the 
softened character of the light and the smallness of 
the aperture, it did not escape him that it was so 
managed as far better to Bhow what was in the room, 
than the glare of noonday from many windows could 
do. The apartment was hung round with pictures, 
more in number than Henry before believed were in 
the whole world put together; and, for a few moments 
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after entering, he remained silent, with mingled won¬ 
der and astonishment. A new creation seemed to 
have broke upon him. He at first looked about 
wholly bewildered. Gradually, he at length grew 
familiarized with the scene, and wandered from pic¬ 
ture to picture with that reverent delight which true 
genius, in such a situation, alone can experience. 
The benevolent painter watched him, with a gratified 
smile on his benign countenance; and after enjoying 
for some time, the unsophisticated rapture of the 
rustic youth, a thought seemed suddenly to strike 
him; for going to a comer of the room, he drew from 
a pile of dusty paintings an old piece of canvass, on 
which was painted an unfinished head of St. John 
by Michael Angelo, and, as if by accident, placed it 
in the range of his vision. Henry glanced at the old 
painting, an instant, and was about to pass on to a 
fresh and brilliant picture, by a modem artist, when 
something in the head arrested his attention. He 
stopped and gazed upon it steadily for a few seconds, 
and with increasing wonder; and, while he looked, 
his eye lighted up with the fire of enthusiasm—the 
blood leaped to his temples—his breath came and 
went quick, and finally, clasping his hands together, 
he bent forward before it, in the involuntary attitude 
of adoration; then, as if gradually overcome by the 
presence of the spirit of genius, he slowl^pjdropped 
upon one knee, and said in tones of awe, 

“ It is the work of God and not of man." 

The painter, awed by the wonderful impression 
the head had made upon the boy, struckt by "he 
extraordinary language he had given utterance to, 
and affected by the sublimity of the wliolp scene, 
gazed upon him for a moment with'wondft 1 and ad¬ 
miration; then springing forward, he caught him in 
his embrace, and buret into tears. “ The Spirit of 
God is in the child," he cried, “ and Heaven has 
directed thy wandering footsteps hither. Hence¬ 
forward we part not till the pupil shall have excelled 
the master." 

PART SECOND. 
chapter i. 

Seven years had nearly passed away since the 
departure of Henry Irvine from his native village, 
when one morning, at the breakfast table, Colonel 
Odlin, as was his custom, opened his newspaper, the 
old 11 Philadelphia Gazette,” which came to him in 
those days, regularly once a week, and prepared 
leisurely to discuss it over his coffee; an Epicurean 
method of breakfasting, to which retired old gentle¬ 
men, particularly if they have been in the army, are 
much given. Mary, his blooming daughter, sat op¬ 
posite, presiding over the coffee-um. She was now 
in the ripeness of her beauty; and in her lovely face 
and form, all that the bud had promised was realized. 
She had continued to cherish her young love for 
Henry, absence serving to strengthen rather than 
diminish it; yet, from the evening he had parted with 
her on the shore of the little lake, she had received 
from him no intelligence whatever. But, with a true 
woman’s constancy and hope, measuring his love by 
her own, she felt assured that wherever he was, he 
continued faithful, and would, within the time he had 
promised, return to claim her hand. 

“I wonder who this young American painter can 
be, who makes so much noise in the world,” said 
Colonel Odlin, pushing back his spectacles and laying 


down the paper beside him, while he drank his coffee. 
“ I scarcely, of late, take up a newspaper that I do 
not find an eulogium on this young artist. Beally, I 
am proud of my country, girl,” he continued, with 
animation; “ we shall yet, believe me, give lessons to 
England both in the arts and literature as well as we 
have already done in arms,” 

The attention of Maty was immediately awakened; 
for all mystery connected with young aspirants for 
fame, had an interest for her. Her thoughts, more¬ 
over, were at that moment, running on her absent 
lover and his probable career, and the words of her 
father, indifferent as they would have been to an 
ordinary listener, instantly rouBed her curiosity. 

“ Do you mean that extraordinary genius, who is 
now in England ?” she asked, with assumed careless¬ 
ness. 

“ Who else, child ? I am proud of him, and his 
country should be proud of him. She should welcome 
him when he returns with open arms! What class 
of men reflect such glory on an age and country as 
painters! They are the pet children of genius, and 
their pathway, above that of all other men, is heaven¬ 
ward, and honour and glory encompass them in their 
upward flight, like a shining cloud. Listen to this, 
and see if it does not cause your American blood to 
mount to your brow with national pride!” and set¬ 
tling his glasses to suit his vision, the ardent old 
soldier read aloud from the Gazette, the following 
paragraph: 

“ We leam with very great pleasure that Peale’s 
celebrated pupil, whose brilliant career we have often 
had occasion to allude to in our columns, has at 
length left Home, where by the force of genius alone 
(for to birth and parentage we leam he owes nothing, 
both being alike involved in obscurity,) he has held 
rank with nobles and princes, and from all classes 
received the homage due to his commanding talents. 
The London paper from which we obtain our infor¬ 
mation, also says, that ‘ it having been his intention 
to return somewhat leisurely from Italy to the United 
States, he has taken England in his way, where, his 
fame having preceded him, he has drawn from their 
Majesties the most flattering personal attention. At 
their command, he has consented to delay his depar¬ 
ture for America, until he has taken portraits, not 
only of their Majesties, but of the whole royal family. 
The Duke of Sussex and the Earl of Wellesley, both 
sat to him in Rome, some months since, of whom he 
has taken most extraordinary likenesses, the truth 
of which is only surpassed by the spirit and beauty 
of the execution. These will be, in a few days, 
placed in the royal gallety. We congratulate this 
distinguished young painter’s countrymen on the pos¬ 
session of an artist of such high merit, and console 
ourselves that genius belongs to no land nor realm; 
but, inasmuch as its empire is over the intellect, so 
is its dwelling place only limited by the boundaries 
that confine the immortal mind.’ We leam that 
it is his intention to return to America as Boon 
as he shall have fulfilled his present engagements to 
their majesties.” 

“ There, my daughter, is a man whom men should 
delight to honour. The title genius has given him is 
a, far nobler one than the noblest the patent of a king 
can confer.” 

Mary assented in her heart to these sentiments of 
her father, but did not open her lips, for her thoughts 
were busy, her ideas confused—her hopes, feelings, 
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wishes, all in commotion. His name, strangely 
enough, was not given in the paper, and the im¬ 
pression singularly and unaccountably forced itself, 
each moment increasing in strength upon her mind, 
that the young painter was the exiled Henry. At 
length as thought built itself on thought it almost 
reached positive conviction in her mind. “ If you 
hear of me, it will be with honour!” She remembered 
these parting wotds, and also called to mind that 
talent for sketching which had been the cause of their 
separation. “Oh, if it should indeed, be Henry!” 
and the ambition of her love which would give its 
object no inferior station among men, whispered her 
to cherish the hope. 

chapter n. 

Three months elapsed after the breakfast scene, 
described in the last chapter, about dusk, one Sabbath 
evening, two persons might have been seen in close 
conference beside the hedge under the window of the 
humble cottage of the Widow Dow. The figure of one 
was partly concealed by the foliage, but a close veil 
and a large shawl thrown across the shoulders as if 
for disguise, betrayed it to be a female. Through all 
her attempts at concealment, however, there shone a 
certain feminine grace, which, with a particularly 
neat foot, and a half visible snowy hand betrayed her 
rank to be above that of a village maiden. Her 
companion was a stout, good-looking young country¬ 
man, in the plain and homespun garb of a plough¬ 
man. 

“ It is my wish, Davy,” said she, as if enforcing 
some request, “ and it is for his sake, too, that it is 
to be done.” 

“ Yes, Miss Mary; but it may not turn out to be 
young Measter Henry, after all,” responded Davy 
Dow, whom the lapse of seven years had little 
changed, save in stature and breadth of shoulders. 

“ I know that it is he, Davy,” said Maty Odlin, 
with confidence; “the newspaper that came this 
morning, after stating that this distinguished painter 
had returned to Philadelphia and taken a studio in 
Chestnut street, describes, in one short paragraph his 
personal appearance, and it is just that of Henry as 
my fancy would paint him as being. My heart teUs 
me that none but himself could have sat for the pic¬ 
ture. You must go, Davy.” 

“ Well, Miss Mary, I love Measter Harry, thof I 
ba’n’t seen un for seven years, as much as I did the 
day I holped him thrash the Dominie. You must 
make all right with old meather here, if I go, Miss 
Mary, and I’m off; and, I fegs, if Measter Henry be 
doon to the city, I’ll hunt him out, and give him the 
letter and ring;, and I don’t know which will make 
him most glad to see me or get a letter from you. 
I’m most sartain both on ub coming together ’ll go 
nigh on to upset him." 

“ You are the kind, obliging, good creature I ever' 
thought you were, Davy. Be speedy, and only be 
successful, and I will, not only reward you well, but 
do all in my power to forward your suit with my 
maid Bessy. 

“ He, ge, ge! you knows it. Miss Mary, dp ye ? 
Well, it’s truth; I does love un, and if ye can only 
make her say yea, some Sunday night, when I pops 
the question, it ’ill be all the reward I want for going. 
So I’ll be up and off by the dawn, and thoff its a 
pretty smart chance of a road, I’ll make Snowy pace 
it in less than two days.” 


“ Don’t be imprudent, Davy, mind, and see that no 
one knows your business nor from whom you are 
going. Steal away before day break, and I will take 
care that Dame Dow be made easy in your absence. 
Here is silver to defray your expenses. Do not forget 
now; on your arrival in the city, to visit, as I before 
told you, every painter’s room until you discover him. 
His fixce you cannot have forgotten, and seven years 
will have altered it little save by the addition of manly 
graces. Now, Heaven speed thee and give thee 
success in thy errand!” She retreated, as she Bpoke, 
hastily,, down the green lane, at the end of which is 
a rustic bridge, that crosses the stream before it 
empties itself into the mere, by which Bhe reached 
Rosemont again, without detection. 

The ensuing morning, at day break, our Mercury, 
Davy Dow, stole from his rude bed to the stable, and 
speedily saddled a diminutive, bob-tailed, crow-black 
pony, of no particular breed, which he had perversely 
christened Snowball or Snowy. He then placed 
across his back a pair of saddle-bags, well filled with 
meat, bread, apples, and dough-nuts, and mounting 
him, after he had carefully secured the stable-door, he 
was soon trotting briskly past the school-house, 
where Dominie Spankie BtUl continued to reign more 
terrible JJan ever; and just as the sun began to flush 
the eastl^ skies, he turned into the turnpike at the 
spot where the venerable finger-board points back to 
Eden, and, at a vigorous pace, pursued his way to. 
wards the metropolis. 

chapter nr, 

The tfiff'dawafler the departure of Davy, on his 
Quixotic flt^feditioh, the several artists of Philadelphia 
were thrown into amusing consternation by the ap- 
parition of a clownish young countryman, wearing a 
homespun frock, and hob-nail shoes, and carrying a 
small cart-whip, deliberately stalking into their studios, 
and, without casting a glance upon the works of an 
around, approaching and looking them as closely in 
the countenance as they themselves had ever done 
sitters; and then, with a negative Bhake of the head, 
quietly disappearing without having spoken a word. 

Early in the afternoon of the same day, a certain 
young painter of that city was seated in his studio, 
which, though a plain green room, and containing 
but few pictures for display, was situated in the most 
fashionable part of the town. HiB head was covered 
with a crimson Turkish cap; a gorgeous oriental 
dressing gown enveloped his manly and elegant per. 
son, and his feet were thrust into Indian slippers, 
richly embroidered with bead-wofk. He had just 
dismissed a fair sitter, and was still seated before his 
easel, contemplating the beautiful pictures that had 
risen beneath the magical touches of his penciL 
While thus occupied, the door opened softly, and first 
the head, and then the shoulders, of a countryman, 
were thrust in. The owner of these, after taking a 
survey of the room, then advanced his whole body, 
and slowly approached the artist, as if to obtain a 
sight of his features, which were hidden by the can¬ 
vass before him, and which he was so intently study¬ 
ing as to be unconscious of the presence of an in¬ 
truder. The countryman, who was Davy Dow, in 
proper person, at length, by thrusting his head over 
the top of the canvass, got sight of the painter’s face. 
It was shaded to the eyes by the drooping fold of Bis 
velvet cap, and partly covered by his right palm and 
fore-finger, on which his cheek thoughtfully leaned. 
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Do?y looked hard and scrutinizingly, but the singu¬ 
larity of Ilia costume, with the attitude, defeated his 
scrutiny. But he was not to be foiled in his object, 
and it occurred to him that there was something in 
the shape of the symmetrical and gendemanly hand 
that reminded him of hia foster-brother—for the expres¬ 
sion of the hand —so to express that which all have 
noticed, is the last to change. In his anxiety to get 
a better view of the face, he struck his foot against 
a limb of the easel. The artist started, and looking 
up, beheld, to his infinite surprise, the broad visage 
of Davy staring down upon him over the top of the 
picture. The instant Davy saw his face, browned 
and manly, yet about the forehead and eyes almost 
transparent with intellect, the lip darkened by a mous¬ 
tache, and the face classically oval, with parted hair, 
flowing to the shoulders, from beneath his cap, he 
started in his tum. In it his duller vision saw no 
trace of the fair boy that shared his sports in child¬ 
hood. 

“ Dang it, he be a Turk and no Christian!” he 
ejaculated, after surveying him a few seconds; being 
bewildered by the picturesque costume as well as con¬ 
fused by the'stem, inquiring look that sought his. 

“What, sir?” demanded the artist, not compre¬ 
hending Davy’s words. • v 

“ Nothing, your worship. It is of no sort o’ con¬ 
sequence—a bit o’ a mistake, sir—into the wrong 
shop, sir—no offence, I hope, sir!” and thus speak¬ 
ing, Davy bowed himself backwards as far as the 
door, and then made his escape from the room with 
extraordinary precipitation. 

The artist gave a few moments’ thought to the 
oddity of the interruption, and then taking up his 
pencil, began to work upon the picture, touching and 
adding grace to each feature, and blending in the 
higher parts of expression from memory. These 
touches were more delicate and truthful than those 
which he had mechanically copied from the face of 
the sitter; for fancy and taste combined with the 
resdess spirit of creating the beautiful, will then 
always insensibly guide the artist’s pencil, and mingle 
themselves with his colours. After a while, he 
stopped abruptly, and spoke half aloud, his mind hav¬ 
ing evidently dwelt on the recent circumstance while 
his pencil moved over his canvass. 

“Certainly, I have seen that broad, honest face 
before. Where can I have encountered its owner ?” 
He seemed to be recalling the past for a moment, 
and then shook his head sorrowfully: 

" Ah, gentle Mary! I wonder if you have con¬ 
tinued true to me 1 Two days longer this picture will 
detain me here, and I will then know in person. In 
disguise will I revisit my native village, and from 
her own lips, myself unknown to her, draw the evi¬ 
dence of her truth or unfaithfulness!—How strange 
it is that the face of this clown should bring Eden 
so vividly to memory. I have, at length, gained a 
name, Colonel Odlin need not be ashamed to acknow¬ 
ledge. I know his passion and taste for the fine arts. 

I trust much to this for success, if Maty should have 
proven true, I wonder if she has altered much!” 
As he spoke, he rose, and removing the canvass from 
the easel, replaced it by a half-finished portrait, the 
original of which could not be mistaken. 

“ How like her as she was when we last met!” 
he said, contemplating with a lover’s gaze, the fair 
resemblance of Mary Odlin. “ Perhaps she is much 
altered now, but it is only to be still lovelier.” He 


continued to gaze awhile longer on the picture which 
he had sketched, of Mary in the bloom of sweet six¬ 
teen as she was pictured on his memory, and then, 
rising, threw aside his gown and cap, replaced them 
with a coat and hat, and after another passionate 
glance at the portrait, replaced it by the one he had 
removed, and descended to the street. As he passed 
out of the door to the pavement, he saw his late 
visiter, standing with his face close to his sign, which 
he was spelling over and over again, with great care, 
Henry, Portrait and Historical Painter.” 

“ That's half o’ the name, and no mistake. It 
may be him and it mayn’t be! but dang me if he 
didn’t look like a Turk up there. But the chap I 
see might not ha’ been the painter. “ Henry!— 
Henry ! I wonder if he ha’n’t got no pitcher to his 
handle! Henry what? May be its Mr. Henry. 
Gad! I’ll go in again, after I have been round to the 
Indian Queen tavern, and got a snack, for its nigh 
on to three o’clock, and I ha’n’t had no dinner yet. 
If it’s Mr. Henry, ’ta’n’t Master Henry, that’s all. 
But its so pesky hear it, I’ll give another trial. For 
none o’ the other painters look any more like Henry 
than any old grandmother.” 

There was something in the tones and manner 
of the speaker, that arrested the painter’s attention. 
He involuntarily stopped and was about to address 
him, when Davy strode away beyond his reach, and 
doubtless, very soon afterwards was regaling himself 
at the inn, with bread, cheese, and dough-nuts. Two 
hours afterwards, on returning to his room, which, 
as most artists are wont to do, he had left unlocked, 
he discovered, seated in his chair before the easel, 
and gazing with looks of surprise and gratification 
upon the sitter’s portrait he had replaced there, no 
less a person than his former rustic viBiter. He 
surveyed him a moment with a smile, and then ap¬ 
proaching him, slapped him good humouredly on the 
back, and said: 

“You Beem to be fond of paintings, my good 
friend!” 

“Noa, measter, not particularly,” said Davy, 
quietly looking up from the canvass; “Ise ony 
waitin’ here for the painter.” 

The voice and lace of the speaker brought back 
to the artist his boyhood. He scanned his features 
with eager curiosity, as if he sought to trace there 
familiar lines. But the tan of the sun and the sea¬ 
sons, combined with a heavy beard, defeated his 
scrutiny. Davy, in his tum, stared at the painter,' 
his face alternately lighting up with hope, and cloud¬ 
ing with doubt, as at one moment he thought he 
detected a resemblance, which, the next instant, was 
replaced by an expression altogether strange to him. 
On the part of the young painter, conviction grew to 
certainty, that an old companion of boyhood stood 
before him: but, as if prompted by a sudden thought, 
which suggested a plan for the better confirmation 
of his suspicions, he removed the picture from the 
easel, and Silently, with a half smile, replaced it by 
one covered by a cloth, which hitherto had stood 
against the wall, and then said: 

“ I was about to ask your name, my good friend; 
for your face reminds me most forcibly, of one I 
knew in my boyhood; but I choose to satisfy myself 
by means of my art. Look at this picture,” he 
added, removing the cover; “ if you recognize it, I 
think I shall not be at a loss to call you by name 
without asking it. Stand here before it!” 
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Davy took the position he pointed out, and had 
no sooner fastened his eyes upon the canvass, than 
they seemed to start from their sockets with mingled 
surprise and bodily fear. He stepped back, again 
advanced, and then bent his face closer to it as if 
scarcely believing his eyes for wonder; finally, he 
stooped down before it, with both hands, from one 
of which stuck out the handle of his inseparable cart 
whip, resting on his thighs, and gazed upon it until 
a broad smile of amusing recognition, illumined his 
ruddy visage. Near him, with his pencil extended in 
one hand, and his palette elevated in the other, stood 
the painter, watching every expression in his face, 
and enjoying in triumph, the anticipated success of 
his art.* 

All at once, Davy drew back, and doubling his 
massy fist, said, while he shook it at the canvass, 
“ If thee beest no’ Dominie Spankie, thee beest the 
de’il!” Then turning and looking at the. amused 
artist, he added, “There be but one could do that, 
and if thee beest not Measter Henry—” 

“Then,” interrupted Henry, Bmiling, “ thou art not 
Davy Dow.” 

“ Odds butters 1 Bessy’s mine, Bessy’s mine 1” he 
cried, capering round the studio. “Give us thee 
hand, Measter Henry 1 Dod 1 it’s thyself, after all, 
then! How thee hast Bhot up; and the tan has 
made thee brown as a hazle-nut; and what with that 
whisker on your upper lip, I’d barely know’d thee, 
but for the Dominie, here. I know’d nobody could 
ha’ done him but you. Well, it’s odd, the old chap’s 
picture should ha’ made you go off, at first, and then 
be the means o’ making me find you again.” 

The two friends cordially shook hands, and Henry 
passed one of the pleasantest hours since his exile in 
reviving old associations with the communicative 
Davy. That Mary formed the burden of the nume¬ 
rous questions he put to his foster-brother, need not 
be told. At length, Davy began to feel in the capa¬ 
cious pockets of his frock as if suddenly recollecting 
that he had not delivered all his message. “ Dang 
it, Measter Henry, what with talking 'bout the Domi¬ 
nie, and the gals, and the old women, I’d loike to a’ 
forgot! Here’s a bit of a letter and a round gold 
ring for ye!" 

Henry seized them with eagerness, while a height¬ 
ened colour betrayed the state of his heart. He 
kissed the silent token, and placed it on his finger, 
and then tore open the letter. It contained but a 
single word: 

“ Come. 

' “ Mart.” 

“ I obey!” he exclaimed. “ How do you go back, 
Davy 7" 

“ On Snowy. He’s at the tavern, and if you’ll 
ride him, Measter Henry, I’ll foot it along side, bad 
as I feel to get back to Eden to see Bessy.” 

“No, thank you, good Davy. I will take the 
stage. You can return at once, and bear this seal 
to her, and—” 

“To Bessy?” 

“ To Bessy! No, you ninny—to Mary.” 

He gave, as he spoke to Davy, a small signet, in 
which was cut the motto, “ My heart is with you.” 
“ Tell her that in three days I shall be at Kosemont.” 
In a few minutes afterwards, Davy took his leave, 
and by Sunrise the next morning, was several miles 
* Vide Mount's Picture. 


on his way to Eden, the image of Bessy filling his 
thoughts and adding speed to his progress. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The day after Davy’s secret departure, on his 
search for Henry, whom he so happily discovered, 
Colonel Odlin received a letter relating to some 
financial matters, that required his presence for a feu- 
days in the city. He immediately left Rosemont, 
accompanied by his daughter, and arrived the even, 
ing of the day on which Davy left, without having 
met him on the road. Instead of going to the Indian 
Queen, then the most respectable inn, (not hotel,) of 
the town, they drove directly to the residence of an 
old friend who had recently been united to a very 
lovely woman, and lived in much style in Walnut 
street. The portrait on which Henry was at work 
when Davy first entered his studio, was that of Mrs. 
Astley. It chanced to be theEubject of conversation 
the next morning at the breakfast table, and the 
highest encomiums were passed by the Dr. and Mrs. 
Astley, not only upon it os a likeness and work of 
art, but upon the painter. 

“ Who is he 7" asked Colonel Odlin, with interest. 

“ The American Angelo." 

“ What, die celebrated young American painter, 
who has recently been received with such distinction 
in England?” 

“ The same,” replied Dr. Astley. “ It is but a few 
weeks Bince he relumed to this country; and it is 
only at the request of several of our most eminent 
citizens, and even of General Washington, who is to 
sit to him, that he has consented to remain with us 
a few days; being, as he is, very anxious to visit his 
native village, somewhere in the interior of the Btate, 
You must see him, and get your head taken oft, 1 ' 
added the doctor, laughing. 

“ I will accompany you and the ladies to his rooms, 
this morning, before I go to the bank. I have great 
curiosity to form his acquaintance. His country 
should be proud of him.” 

“Aye, indeed, should they,” responded the Doctot; 
“ but look at my fair friend, Mary! Her face glows 
with something like pride in him already. Why, gill, 
you will fall in love with him at sight 1 He is not 
a bad favoured young gentleman, by any means. 
Who knows, Colonel, what may happen ? A man 
who has raised himself to be the associate of the 
princes and nobles of Europe, simply by the aid of 
his genius, may be a match for any woman. 

“ I Bhould be honoured by such a son-in-law,” said 
Colonel Odlin, smiling, and looking towards Mat)'. 
She felt confused and distressed, why, she scarclr 
knew; and felt relieved when the party rose from 
the table. She was not sure that the painter was 
Henry. She dared not ask of Dr. Astley his name; 
still, her love would not let her doubt, and so she 
believed. 

chapter v, 

Henry Irvine was seated in his studio that morn¬ 
ing, busily at work. On the easel before him stood 
a piece of canvass, on which he had been painting 
for several hours, with the animated and glowing 
countenance of one whose soul was IobI in his sub¬ 
ject. The door opened, and the party from Dr. 
Astley’s entered. Observing him so deeply absorbed 
in his task, they did not interrupt him, but lounged 
through the room, inspecting the creations of hh 
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pencil, and admiring some pictures of the old masters 
of painting which he had brought with him from 
Italy, leaving him to discover their presence at his 
leisure. Maty Odlin leaned upon the arm of Dr. 
Astley as they traversed the room, but from a singu¬ 
lar feeling, easily understood but difficult to analyze, 
she dared not turn her eyes towards the artist. A 
single glance she knew would satisfy her if it was 
Henry; but she felt it might also crush at once the 
hopes she had so fondly cherished. She trembled at 
hastening the denouement, and chose rather to nou¬ 
rish the delusion, if delusion it was, to the latest 
moment, than risk the chance of final disappointment. 
She feared, too, if it should prove to be Henry, to 
meet his eye before so many, and that her emotion 
at the discovery should be observed. 

As they slowly made the tour of the apartment, 
Mrs. Astley, whose curiosity was awakened to know 
whelher it could be her own picture that so closely 
engaged the whole mind of the handsome young 
artist as to render him unconscious of their presence, 
crossed the room in such a direction, that by slightly 
bending forward, she could discover the subject on 
the canvass. Her eye had scarcely glanced at it, 
when she uttered an exclamation of surprise and de¬ 
light, and cried, “ The living image of Mary Odlin, 
as I knew her when she was scarce sixteen!” 

The painter started with surprise, blushed, stam. 
mered out a few incoherent words of apology for not 
being before aware of their presence, and hastily 
turned the canvass to the easel—but not before 
Colonel Odlin had seen and recognized an admirable 
portrait of his daughter, just as she was merging into 
womanhood. Mary heard the words of Mrs. Astley, 
and her heart told her that the limner could be none 
other than Henry! She raised her eyes —it was 
Henry! She uttered a cry of delight, and would 
have fallen with joy, had not the young artist, who 
at the same instant recognized her, flown and caught 
her in his arms. The moment she felt his arms 
around her, she'qnickly recovered herself with maid¬ 
enly shame, and buried her bluahing, happy face in 
her hands 1 

“ What means this ?” inquired Colonel Odlin, be¬ 
wildered by the scene, wholly at a loss to account 
for his daughter’s emotions, and puzzling himself with 


conjectures how her portrait came to be on the 
painter’s easel. 

“ Cupid has something to do in it, Colonel, I will 
wager,” said Dr. Astley, with a mischievous glance 
at Mary. « Did I not tell you, fair lady, it would 
be love at first sight!” 

“ It is something more,” said Colonel Odlin; “ will 
you do us the kindness to explain, sir ?” he added, 
addressing Henry. 

“ Cheerfully, sir,” said Henry, taking a hand of 
Mary, which she willingly resigned to him. “In 
early youth your lovely daughter was beloved by me, 
and I had reason to hope my love was reciprocated. 
But my birth is humble, and also were my fortunes. 
That I might make myself worthy of her, seven 
years ago I left my native village, to seek my fortune, 
and strive to win a name, in the lustre of which, 
whispered my youthful ambition, my lowly one should 
be lost. For that purpose, I assumed only my chris¬ 
tened name, with the determination to resume my 
paternal one only when I could with honour confer 
it on her, who was the guiding star of my career. 
Seven years we promised to be true to each other, 
trusting to better fortunes, at the expiration of that 
period, to reward our loves. It is just seven years 
to-day, sir, since we parted, on the shore of Eden 
Mere.” 

“ In Henry, the painter,” exclaimed Colonel Odlin, 
with astonishment, “ I then behold—” 

“ Henry Irvine,” replied the young Artist, bowing 
with modest pride. 

“Take her, young man. She is fairly won. Yours 
.is a patent of nobility derived from Heaven, and 
sealed with the signet of a Divinity. Nor are you 
so lowly by birth. Your father, though a poor 
clergyman, was a gentleman and a scholar!" 

As he spoke, he took the hand of the happy Mary 
and placed it himself in that of her lover, embraced 
them both, and in an affectionate and fervent manner 
bade “ God bless them!” 

“Amen 1” fervently responded Dr. Astley. 

A few weeks afterwards, the village of Eden was 
beside itself, with merry-makings in honour of the 
marriages of Henry Irvine with Mary Odlin, and of 
Davy Dow with Bessy Blodget. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Miss Angelica Crafts arose with the earliest wak¬ 
ing of the young day, and had just enough recol¬ 
lection. of her character of blue , to dress herself 
in something of Arcadian style, and repair to the 
little arbour that was covered with luxuriant hop 
Tines, and where with book in hand she went to 
twte the beauties of mom; or if such were her des- 
tmy, to be in a state of preparation for a surprise 
ifom Henry Mourton. 

. alas! Buch was not to be her happy expe¬ 
rience, the only surprise she was fated to endure, was 
that occasioned by a summons to breakfast, which in 
fact would have been no surprise at all, had not 
her reverie been too deep—too delightful, to allow 
her to give her attention to the flight of time. The 
“ay past, however, and Mourton came not. Miss 
Angelica kneu> that something must have happened 
to prevent him, therefore she sympathized with him, 


as much as she regretted his absence. Buf when 
several days passed without his indicating, by a visit, 
any particular desire for her society, both the Misses 
Crafts felt disappointed and surprised. And when 
days had grown into weeks, hope darkened into 
doubts and fears, and these misgivings begat new 
manmuvrings, plans and stratagems to induce Mourton 
to surrender and fulfil the hopes his own flattering 
words had awakened. But still all would not do— 
Angelica was in despair—and even the worthy aunt 
was something crest fallen. Nevertheless she was 
not the person to despair at the first dawn of adverse 
fortune; she saw that much might be done, and it 
only remained for her to decide on what would be 
the safest, surest means to produce the desired effect, 
for this able politician to commence her task. After 
an hour’s consultation then with her niece on ways 
and means, they came to the conclusion that much 
might be achieved by getting up a splendid party—in 
which Mourton would not only see how well An¬ 
gelica could acquit herself as queen of the festival, 
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but he/ should see the kind of people they could as¬ 
semble on such an occasion—he should see that 
their associates were like themselves, « at the top of 
the tree" They concluded, indeed, to have the 
whole affair managed in such a way, and attended 
with such circumstances of style and show, as should 
impress him at once with Angelica’s peculiar quali- 
fications and taste, in arranging such affairs j exhibit¬ 
ing thus her ability to manage Buch an establishment 
as he would be likely to own, and show him at the 
same time that she was surrounded by all the ap¬ 
pointments of wealth and fashion in her father’s 
house—short lived wealth ’tis true, but Mourton was 
not necessarily to know that. And Miss Angelica 
smiled as all these arrangements were made, and was 
just enough of a heroine to exclaim aloud when her 
aunt left the room, 

“ My plan must be successful! Mourton will marry 
of course, and where could he find a more devoted 
heart than mine, or one who has the same chances 
of winning him ? In my case nothing Bhall be left 
undone, and I know of none that would be at all 
likely to rival me— none of superior claims.” The 
thought of her being older than Mourton would in¬ 
trude on her, but this thought did not find its way 
into her soliloquy. 

The next day was employed by Miss Angelica in 
making a list of all that it would be proper and ex¬ 
pedient to invite to this contemplated party, that was 
to outdo any thing these worthy coadjutors had ever 
attempted on any former occasion. 

To make sure of the MourtonB, Miss Angelica 
had warned them of what was in embryo, and had 
received the delightful assurance that they might cer. 
tainly be counted on—and sure of them, there was 
nothing left to fear, and their measures were accord¬ 
ingly taken with all becoming despatch. Miss 
Angelica wrote diligently at her list of names, and 
her aunt looked over her shoulder and struck out, or 
added to the list as she thought best. 

Miss Sandbanks was summoned t.o aid both in 
council and combat, and from being a young lady of 
no pretensions, was a vast favorite with both these 
ladies. Miss Angelica could do nothing without 
consulting Miss Sandbanks; and Miss Sandbanks as 
on this occasion she assisted in remembering and 
writing the names of those that were to be bidden, 
wrote the name of Laura Bennet, and when she had 
done So, she said, 

“ Of course, Angelica, you will invite Miss Bennet 
with the Newmans." 

“ Of course I shall do no such thing," cried Miss 
Angelica. “ I have no idea of feeding her vanity, 
by giving her a chance of showing off her airs here; 
she thinks rather too much of herself, and is too 
conceited already.” 

“No, indeed," cried the aunt, reddening at the 
very thought, “ I have not forgotten how she behaved 
at Mrs. Catchim’s party, where she continued to keep 
Mr. Mourton by her side all the evening, and where 
she even refused to dance, that she might the more 
effectually play off her aim with him. Indeed her be¬ 
haviour on that night was enough to disgust him, 
and Mrs, Catchim Bays she has no doubt of its having 
done so, and that is what she gets by her assurance.” 

“ She iB welcome to all the influence she possesses 
with Mr. Mourton,” cried Miss Angelica, with a 
look of ineffible dignity; “but the fact is, Miss 
Sandbanks, Laura Bennet is a girl I never could bear, 


she has so many airs, and is so vain of her little 
beauty, and presumes so much upon what she has 
been, that she is positively disgusting. If Bhe thinks 
that I owe her anything for those cuffs she worked 
for me, I can invite her sometime When we have no 
company; but I certainly do not wish the Mourtons 
to think that she is one that I consider on an equality 
with myself—they know her situation as well as we 
do, and would judge of us accordingly,” 

“ That they certainly would,” said the aunt, “ you 
will not find Helen Mourton inviting her, I’ll engage, 
for all she followed her about so the other night, and 
would not be satisfied only as she was holding 
Helen’s hand.” Miss Sandbanks agreed with the 
ladies exactly—wondered she should have been so 
stupid as to think of inviting her, and hastened to 
atone for her mistake by expunging her name. 

The most beautiful note paper was now procured, 
with seals of every rare device and fashion, and the 
invitations were forthwith despatched in the most 
elegant little lady-like hand imaginable. When the 
returns came in, the ladies found that they were to. 
have a large party. Scarcely any regrets, and this 
circumstance only gave them fresh animation and 
pleasure, as they wished the Mourtons to see that 
they could not only get up a splendid party, but a 
squeeze. Amongst the first acceptances on elegant 
perfumed paper, came Mourton’s and Helen’s; so 
far all was well. But oh! the painfully pleasing 
task of preparing for a large party—the endless 
variety that must be collected—the buying, the 
begging, and the borrowing—the confectioners, up¬ 
holsters and waiters—the mantuamakers, milliners, 
and hair dressers that must be called into requisition. 
But these ladies were accustomed to these thingB in 
all their perplexing varieties, especially the begging 
and borrowing part of the business. Indeed, Miss 
Tabitha Crafts generally contrived it in such a way, 
that there was not a guest invited who did not re- 
motely or immediately contribute to the feaBt; and in- 
sooth her parties might mostly be classed under the 
head of pic-nics, when each of her guests is expected 
to furnish his quota to the entertainment. 

As every thing was to be on the scale of superior 
splendour, of course Miss Angelica’s dress must be 
in keeping; her aunt, therefore, after some con¬ 
ference with Miss Sandbanks, who, as we before 
observed, was as a sort of adjunct or consulting 
assistant, it was concluded that Miss Angelica should 
go to Mrs. Broadpattem, and order an embroidered 
white satin, full trimmed with point lace. Mrs. 
Broadpattem, who was very kind and obliging, 
stopped every thing to have it ready at the appointed 
time; and sure enough at the right time the dress 
came home in a bandbox of Mrs. Broadpattem’s, and 
pinned to the towel that was laid over it, was that 
ladies’ bill, for forty-six dollars! ’Tis true the bill 
rather exceeded what Miss Tabitha Crafts had 
expected; but then the dress was certainly magni¬ 
ficent, and it might be the means of procuring the 
necessity of n wedding-dress; under that view of the 
subject, the expense was not to be thought of; 
neither did either of these ladies think it at all worth 
while to count the cost of a splendid now set of 
ornaments. Mr. Anthony Crafts was not in town, 
and could not be consulted—they could not be dis¬ 
pensed with, and Mr. Anthony Crafts might pay for 
them when he could. Aunt Tabitha thought it was 
not so much that Angelica enjoyed of her step- 
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mother's fortune, that she should be denied this in¬ 
dulgence. 

But now, through the dint of the most praise¬ 
worthy industry and exertion, all things pertaining to 
the party were completed. To be sure Miss Tabitha 
had some failures, and disappointments, and vexation 
in her department, as who that gives parties has not; 
but they were trilling to what some encounter, and 
nothing in sooth happened amiss that could not in 
some measure be retrieved. With Angelica all was 
happy promise. The important day dawned, and it 
was as charming a day as ever smiled on a festival, 
and the three graces were as smiling as the day. 
The middle of the afternoon found them in such a 
Btate of mature readiness, that they repaired to the 
same room to talk over the achievement they had 
performed, and to consult still more touching the 
arrangements of sundry important matters that it 
would be premature to meddle with till the party 
began. 

When that subject was concluded, which, con- 
trary to what most writers would pretend, took up 
much more time than it has taken the writer of these 
pages to transcribe, the important subject of Miss 
Angelica’s dress was taken up, and Miss Tabitha 
and Miss Sandbanks undertook the interesting task 
of presiding over the toilet, and never did she look 
either in her own or in their estimation half so irre¬ 
sistible—never had she anticipated such fatal con¬ 
sequences from the combination of her dress and 
beauty—every ornament that Bhe put on—every ring¬ 
let, where reposed a cupid in ambush, and withal, the 
winning sweetness that was put on to match with 
the other appendages, were intended to make one 
compound solvent for die heart of Mourton. Indeed 
Bhe felt a confidence of success—she viewed “the 
living Hector as the dead,” took “one long 
lingering look" at her mirror before descending to 
the drawing-rooms; and came to the conclusion she 
would net the belle on that occasion, unaided by 
the blue. 

Her aunt was no les3 sanguine, she knew that 
much time and money had been expended, and she 
looked forward confidently to a handsome return; 
and when she saw the finishing touch put to Ange¬ 
lica's dress, and saw how much her beauty was 
enhanced by such unwonted splendour, though she 
did not exclaim with Mrs. Kilcorban, “ Lord help 
the men to-night," she certainly thought “ Lord help 
Henry Mourtonand she felt so happy and satisfied 
with the result of all her efforts, that she could not 
forbear giving Miss Sandbanks a word of encourage¬ 
ment; she told her ahe looked very well, and there 
was no knowing but that she might catch a beau 
too. Indeed from the jaunty style in which her 
own dress was arranged, it did not seem altogether 
impossible but that Miss Tabitha might have had 
some lingering thought of the kind herself. 

But now all was joyous excitement and motion, 
the oxthodox hour had come, the drawing-room 
which had been closely shut and dark during the day 
to exclude the flies, were now thrown open to admit 
swarms of lovely fluttering creatures who had at hast 
this advantage above the flies—of their having been 
bidden to sip the sweets from which the former were 
excluded. Miss Angelica had now taken her stand 
in the middle of the front drawing-room, supported 
by Miss Sandbanks as a sort of delicate toad eater. 

Miss Tabitha, as was her wont on such occasions, 


had put on a look, which admirably partook of 
the benevolent and sentimental, arranged the minia¬ 
ture of Mr. Cricket, so as to exhibit as much of the 
gold case as possible, and seated herself on a comer 
of the sofa, in an attitude of serene expectation, most 
beautiful to behold. The guests were now arriving, 
and the rooms were one blaze of light; their muslin 
curtains fell in graceful folds over th’e open windows, 
which sufficiently screened those within from obser¬ 
vation, without excluding the grateful breeze. But 
faster and thicker came the members of the party, 
and Miss Angelica and Miss Sandbanks could scarcely 
recover from one.sweeping graceful courtesy, before 
a fresh arrival called upon them for a new edition; 
and in a short time Miss Tabitha’s elegant drawing¬ 
rooms were one mingled glittering ottar of rose and 
musk-giving mass. And as the rush of many waters 
grows louder as we approach nearer, or as the voice 
of the tempest whose roar at first is faint, when 
heard amidst the distant pines, but which increases in 
power and terrifying Bound as it sweeps through the 
neighbouring forest, or bends to its will the tree that 
shelters our door—so was the voice of that mixed 
assembly; at first a low and irresolute hum or half 
whisper, till gaining confidence as it gained numbers, 
it broke on the ear in one loud uproar, one ceaseless 
din to which the confusion of Babel would have 
doubtless been a low breathed harmony. 

The Mourton’s were the last to arrive; Miss Ta¬ 
bitha saw the carriage from the window, from which 
she had been on the watch for the last half hour, 
and telegraphed the same to her neice, who instantly 
hastened into the hall to meet and welcome them. 
She had decided on a certain peculiar naivette of 
manner and style of greeting, which was to be per¬ 
fectly irresistible; but she had no sooner entered 
than she became very natural and very pale, for 
Helen Mourton leaned on the arm of young Howard, 
insteadof her brother; and scarcely knowing what she 
did, she flew past them without greeting of any kind, 
to the door, to assure herself at once that he was 
there. 

“ My brother is not there,” said Helen, something 
piqued at her own reception, and fully aware of Miss 
Angelica’s solicitude. 

“ Not here 1” she exclaimed, “ but surely he is 
coming ?" 

“ I am sorry to say that he will not have that plea¬ 
sure,” said Helen, who was really alarmed at Miss 
Angelica’s consternation and dismay. “And will 
he not come at all ?” she asked, with that tone of 
anxious solicitude that one might be expected to be¬ 
tray in asking a question, the solution of which 
would be life or death. 

“ He has found much to his own disappointment, 
it would be impossible for him to come at all this 
evening; but here is his apology,” she continued, as 
she handed her a beautiful little pink perfumed billet- 
doux. As a drowning man would catch at a straw, 
so did poor Angelica catch at the faint hope this 
afforded her, and leaving Helen and young Howard 
to find their way or not to the drawing-rooms, she 
walked under the light of the lamp to read it. But 
at this, to them most embarrassing crisis, Miss Tabi¬ 
tha Crafts came to the rescue. She seemed delighted 
to see them, wondered they had waited so long, and 
was just leading the way to the parlour, when she 
discovered that Mourton was not of the party; and 
before poor Helen was permitted to approach an inch 
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nearer the festal scene, she was obliged to go through 
pretty much such a cross-examination as she had 
been subjected to by Miss Angelica. Miss Tabitha, 
of course, displayed more self command on the occa¬ 
sion, yet it was easy to discover that she was not the 
less deeply mortified and disappointed, but however 
she might guard her lips, Bhe could not “turn the 
trouble of her countenance upon herself;” and when 
she again joined the party, every one was sensible of 
the cloud that rested on her brow. It was too dark, 
too heavy for a ray of sunshine to penetrate. 

Meantime Angelica left to herself, could more 
fully comprehend Mourton’s note, which, with the 
greatest agitation, and with the blending and mingling 
of such passions and feelings, as it would be impos¬ 
sible to describe, she read as follows: 

“ To Miss Angelica Crafts. 

“ Henry Mourton regrets that an event, which at 
another time he should have hailed with unmingled 
pleasure, has debarred him from the happiness of 
making one of your delightful party. To you, 
however, who will be surrounded by the fair and 
gay, the absence of one of so little importance as the 
writer of this note, can be of but trifling moment; 
yet he must confess that he has just selfishness 
enough, to wish that Miss C. should have a choice 
in his presence. 

'And blest though ye bo amid the gay cheer, 

•Some kind voice would whisper, X wish he wero here.* 

Yours, truly, 

H. Moukto.v. 

Mourton HaU, June 9th, 1839.” 

Poor Angelica was almost as much perplexed at 
this note, as she was distressed and chagrined at 
Mourton’s absence. “'What can he mean?” she 
asked herself, “ a pleasureable circumstance detains 
him, and yet he wishes me to regret his absence; 
that would be well —cruel—unkind Mourton—you 
have given me too fatal a cause to regret your 
absence.” 

As she thus spoke she crashed the ill-omened note 
in her trembling hand, and turned to join the com¬ 
pany, when, as she did so, she caught a sight of her 
own radiant form in the hall mirror, and she sickened 
and grew pale as she reflected that Bhe was shining 
to no purpose, in at least one tenth part of her father’s 
income. But she made a violent effort to look 
proud and unconcerned; she remembered too, that 
Howard was present, and before she had fixed on 
Mourton, she had cherished the hope that he might 
be brought over—it was a sickly one, however, and’it 
died entirely, just as Mourton returned to the country. 

“ If that hope can revive,” she murmured, as she 
walked towards the scene of action—“it shall be 
cherished; if Howard has a heart, this night shall be 
the proof’—and she walked towards the spot where 
he stood, having made up her mind to try what could 
he done with him, and at the same time to let Helen 
Mourton see that she was not utterly undone on ac¬ 
count of her brother’s absence. 

“Miss Sandbanks,” said a servant who had 
beckoned that lady out of the room, “ Miss Crafts 
says that the loaf-cake, that is dressed with orange 
flowers, is not to be cut ’pon no account; and she 
wants you to have the champaigne bottles tooken out 
of the ice and stmt back in the cellar agin.” 

Miss Prattle was standing near the door, and be! 


fore the evening was over, every one in the room 
knew that the cake dressed with orange flowers, and 
the champaigne, were prohibited. “ That piece of in- 
formation," whispered some impudent wag to a lady, 
“ was the first course.” 

Meantime the party went on, and very soon more 
substantial refreshments made their appearance; but 
the party was very large, and as Miss Sandbanks 
saw the trays rapidly becoming empty, and the cake 
baskets exhibiting nothing but crumbs, she dispatched 
one of the waiters to inform Miss Tabitha Crafts 
that a fresh supply was wanted; but she looked in 
vain for the return of either mistress or man. 

The merriment did not abate as the evening ad- 
vanced. Regular relays of refreshments of every 
kind came in at proper intervals; and though not 
answering exactly in quantity to the demand, yet still 
it did very well. As the night was too warm for 
dancing, promenading, singing, and playing formed 
sufficient variety—every one seemed pleased, and the 
party appeared to conclude as happily as it began. 
The parting words were spoken, the parting courte- 
sies were made; and before two o’clock the house 
was reduced to a state of quiet, if not repose. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Before retiring to bed that night the three ladies 
were again found in the same chamber, for the pur- 
pose of talking over the events of the evening. But, 
with what different hopes and feelings was this coun. 
cil held! On entering the room, Miss Angelica 
threw herself into a chair, and the feelings she had 
so painfully repressed during the evening, she at- 
tempted not now to control; and she burst into a 
passionate flood of tears. Miss Tabitha, who had 
possessed herself of Mourton’s note, was reading it 
with a countenance which plainly told that every 
word was like gall and bitterness; and Miss Sand- 
banks 'Stood in hopeless amazement. She felt as 
though there was nothing for her to do, for it was a 
subject that would neither admit of condolence nor 
flattery. But as Miss Tabitha would occasionally 
read portions of the note aloud, she caught enough 
to know that it was some happy event he seemed to 
have in anticipation; that they considered “ the un- 
kindest cut of all;" and as Miss Tabitha concluded 
and asked her niece, as she had done a number of 
times during its perusal, what that part could mean, 
Miss Sandbanks recollected with much satisfaction 
that she could solve the mystery. She therefore re¬ 
lated a conversation that she had heard pass between 
Miss Mourton and another young lady, where Miss 
Mourton stated that a most unexpected circumstance 
connected with his intended trip to Niagara, had pre¬ 
vented him from keeping his engagement. 

“ For Niagara!" almost shrieked Angelica. « Can 
it be possible that he is actually going without an¬ 
nouncing his intentions; what earthly reasons can he 
have for secrecy. It cannot be true—you have mis- 
understood, Miss Sandbanks.” 

Alias Sandbanks had the courage to insist upon 
it that she had heard correctly, and that she had also 
understood from Alias Alourton that she was to be of 
the party. 

“ Party 1” exclaimed both ladies in a breath. 

* Then they have made up a party,” continued Alisa 
Angelica, “without paying me the compliment of 
iven acquainting me with their plans.” 
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Angelica ceased, for her voice was choked with 
emotion. 

“ Don’t be distressed," cried Miss Tabitha, “ I can 
arrange things for you yet. I know that it has not 
been an intentional slight—merely an oversight that I 
can set to rights. I will just intimate to them your 
wish and intention of visiting the Falls, and they will 
of course be delighted for you to make one of the 
party." 

«Make one of the party indeed!" thought Miss 
Angelica —"that is not just the ground I expected to 
stand on with Henry Mourton.” 

But without giving utterance to these thoughts 
she merely sighed deeply, and said that it would now 
be out of her power, on pecuniary considerations. 
She had been so expensive lately, that she knew her 
father would not be willing for her to incur further 
expense; indeed she was alarmed when she thought 
of what immense bills he would have to pay. 

“ Don’t be distressed at that my love,” said the 
kind aunt; “ your father does not often trouble him- 
self to inquire for what purpose money is wanting. 
He knows well, that I always spend it for the good 
of the family, and if he can command it I shall have 
it; and if he cannot, thank providence I have enough 
of my own. So cheer up my love, you shall see 
that I know how to manage such things. Poor Mr. 
Cricket has often and often said that he was thank¬ 
ful that he had plenty of money, as he knew of no 
one who knew bo well how to spend it properly.” 
Here the good lady sighed, and drawing the minia¬ 
ture from where it nestled in her belt, she gazed on 
it with as much softened sorrow in her look, as it 
might be reasonable to suppose a smart little smirk¬ 
ing countenance, a turned up nose, and short well 
powdered hair, bristling in a half circle round a low 
forehead, would inspire. 

The sigh was echoed by the fair Angelica, who 
intended it to be divided between sympathy for her 
aunt's sorrowful reminiscences, and her own unhappy 
fate. Miss Sandbanks sighed out of compliment to 
both ladies, and the council was dissolved for the 
night. 

When Miss Tabitha Crafts arose on the following 
morning, it was indeed to behold a scene of “ confu- 
sion worse confounded.” All of course was disarray, 
defaced furniture, soiled carpets, faded garlands, un¬ 
washed glasses, smoking lamps and scattered frag, 
ments of the feast, met the troubled eye of the mis¬ 
tress at every turn. And she felt perhaps, more 
keenly than she had ever done, the heartlessness of 
adjusting such disorder. She had no longer the 
stimulant of hope; nothing left to expect. This 
state and condition of things is what might be termed 
the after-piece of parties, and like all other after- 
pieces is seldom relished. Miss Tabitha had in the 
first place to give her attention to the despatching 
to their proper destination the sundries she had bor¬ 
rowed from her neighbours, but to her great vexation 
a number of expensive articles hod been either broken 
or purloined, and she would of course be obliged to 
replace them. And there was not a parcel that she 
returned through the day, that was not in part sent 
back to her as mismatched; some did not get the 
right number, some did not get their own. Her man 
was sent to the confectioner’s with a glass-stand 
which had been borrowed to hold the cake that was 
fated not to be cut—he returned after staying half 
the morning, Baying that some one had run against 


him in the street, and by that means it fell on the 
pavement and was broken to pieces; he had gone to 
the confectioner’s and related the circumstance, but 
he said it must be paid for, and had sent his bill. 

Miss Tabitha nervously caught at the bill, and to 
her consternation read the sum total of seventy-six 
dollars; the items were cake, creams and fruits, 
wound up with the unfortunate glass-stand charged 
at five dollars. Boor Miss Tabitha could not be ex¬ 
pected to bear this with patience, she exclaimed 
against the confectioner for his extortion and dis¬ 
honesty, railed at her man for his carelessness, and 
though she did not give utterance to the lost, she 
most bitterly lamented having been betrayed into 
such unwarrantable expense and folly; and really 
dreaded the idea of such bills being seen by her bro¬ 
ther. 

Miss Angelica had risen with a nervous head-ache, 
and listlessly sauntered through the rooms with Miss 
Sandbanks, listening to the recital of her aunt’s va¬ 
rious misfortunes and vexations; but the report from 
the confectioner was the drop too much, and com¬ 
pletely out of heart and hope she went to bed, more 
mortified and annoyed than she had ever felt in her 
life before. 

When dinner was over, Miss Tabitha ordered her 
man to saddle one of the coach-horses, and await 
her orders. Miss Angelica, with whom her. aunt had 
held a long private conference an hour or two before, 
now made her appearance with a sealed letter, which 
was to be despatched to Mrs. Mourton. The loaf of 
forbidden cake was then demanded of Miss Sand¬ 
banks, which was accordingly produced. But alas! 
for the unfortunate Miss Sandbanks, when it was un¬ 
covered, behold to her unutterable consternation it 
exhibited a horrible gap on one side, besides sundry 
indications of where the scalping knife had been at 
work on the icing; in fact it was a perfect ruin—a 
mere fragment of itself. Miss Tabitha, almost pet¬ 
rified with horror and amazement, looked at Miss 
Sandbanks in speechless dismay. Miss Sandbanks 
looked at the cake, as though she expected from the 
yawning cavern in its side, a voice would issue to 
proclaim her innocence of any knowledge of the dep¬ 
redation, or any carelessness on her part; but the 
cake only spoke for itself, and she was obliged to do 
the same. Miss Tabitha Crafts did not, in so many 
words, charge Miss Sandbanks with the demolition 
of the cake, but she could in no wise conceal her ex¬ 
treme chagrin and displeasure. And some weeks 
afterwards, it was whispered amongst Miss Tabitha 
Crafts’ friends that she had sustained many severe 
losses through Miss Sandbanks’ carelessness; and 
the story of the cake found its way amongst them, 
with sundry able embellishments and variations. 

But to return to Mis3 Tabitha Crafts, who as soon 
as she had regained sufficient composure, took all 
from the mutilated fragment that could be cut into a 
decent shape, and causing it to be wrapped in one of 
her handsomest damask towels, sent it with Angeli¬ 
ca’s letter and her compliments, to Mrs. Mourton, 
and ordered him to wait for an answer. Just at 
dark he returned; the three ladies were seated to¬ 
gether in the drawing-room, the letter was given to 
the trembling hand of the agitated Angelica, and 
lights were ordered to be brought immediately. Be¬ 
fore they came, however, poor Angelica had time to 
feel some of the alternations of hope and fear. She 
held in her hand the letter that might decide her 
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fate. It might be, it was probably a letter from 
Mourton—perhaps a declaration. Nay, it could 
scarcely be less, after the note she hod received and 
the letter she had written. She almost gasped for 
breath, as this idea seemed to wear a form of cer- 
tainty; and agitation and suspense had just 'reached 
their climax as the lights came, and with the only 
smile that had brightened her face since the ill fated 
party, she prepared to read the letter which ran as 
follows, and was from Mrs. Mourton. 

“ illy Dear Angelica :—I am truly sorry that your 
application to visit the Falls under my son’s escort 
had not been earlier made; doubtless it would have 
enhanced his happiness had you been included in 
their little party. But they left Mourton Hall this 
morning for the first line of cars. I am also very 
sorry to tell you that I fear poor Henry has been too 
precipitate in doing that, which if it should eventuate 
unfortunately, will leave him plenty of time for re- 
gret. To be brief then, 1 must tell you that he was 
married at five o’clock this morning to Laura Ben- 
net !—though not in rebellion, certainly not with my 
full approbation; and as the event will be the town 
talk in perhaps every exaggerated form, I thought I 
would take this opportunity of making you acquainted 
with the particulars, and trust to your kindness and 
friendship for giving the true version of the affair to 
those who may have had an erroneous detail. 

Of course you knew that Colonel Bennet, though 
dissipated and unworthy of the care of so lovely a 
child as Laura, was nevertheless included in the aris- 
tocracy of Baltimore, and at one time maintained the 
character of a gentleman of high consideration. He 
disappeared, however, some six or eight years ago 
from Baltimore, and no one seemed to know to what 
portion of the earth he had directed his steps. Last 
summer when my son was in Florence, he most un¬ 
expectedly met with him. Mr. Bennet recognized 
Henry immediately, and invited him to his house, 
where he was living in great splendour; and where, 
after he found the treasure it contained, my poor 
boy often felt disposed to go. In this way he became 
acquainted with Laura; but I do not pretend to tell 
you all his romantic nonsense about it, suffice to say, 
that before Henry left Florence they were engaged. 
He left her with the understanding, that they were to 
meet again at that place when he should have finished 
his travels, where they were to be united, and return 
immediately to America. During his wandering, or 
at least for a long time they continued to correspond, 
when at length her letters were discontinued. In 
great anxiety Henry hastened to Florence, but found 
on reaching there that Bennet and his daughter had 
gone, no one knew where. AU he could learn was 
that Bennet had Btaked his last dollar at the gaming 
table—had lost, and having old scores that he was 
unable to cancel, he made a precipitate retreat. He 
tried in vain to discover their location, and it was 
not till some time after his return that he learned 
that she had Bought a refuge in the family of Mr. 
Newman, and was occupying the place of governess. 
Henry immediately wrote to her, and she answered 
his letter, but would not suffer him to visit her; and 
it is but due to that young lady to say, that situated 
as she was, she behaved with great propriety and dig¬ 
nity. And it was only owing to accident that Henry 
learned that she was suffering greater indignities at 
Mr. Newman’s than such a situation would naturally 


expose her to. He was deeply wounded and stung 
at that knowledge; and when he told me with teats 
of what he had discovered, though I could not op- 
prove, I could not break his heart by withholding my 
consent. The cause of his immediate union, how. 
ever, was owing to some speech of Miss Bitters 
nbout her not being among the invited guests at your 
party; and though we knew why you should very 
properly withhold an invitation, it seems that Miss 
Bitters had formed a very erroneous estimate of your 
feelings towards the unprotected girl, and did not 
scruple to declare before the assembled household, 
that she was not such a person as you would choose 
to associate with. Though Henry felt well assured 
that such were not your feelings, he was so wounded 
and mortified that she should be in a situation sub¬ 
ject to such remarks, that he entreated and obtained 
my consent for an immediate union. Mrs. Howard 
hearing of the treatment she had been subjected to, 
and the cruel remarks of Miss Bitters, kindly invited 
her to take refuge at her house, where they were 
married this morning at five o’clock; and unaccus¬ 
tomed as I am to early rising, I contrived to be 
there in time to witness the ceremony. And when 
I saw the lovely, young, confiding creature plighting 
her lasting faith with my dear boy, I could scarcely 
wait till the ceremony was concluded to take her in 
my arms, and tell her I would be her mother. Helen 
is almost as much in love with her as Henry; I am 
not sure that Mr. Howard does not think her heart 
almost too much divided. He is one of the bridal 
party, of course. They will probably be absent a 
month, and when they return I suppose Mourton 
Hall will once more present a scene of festivity, 

“ Please present my kind compliments to your 
good aunt, and many thanks for the cake; it was 
very nice indeed. Helen told me you had a delight¬ 
ful party; but your parties are always such. I hope 
you will take compassion on my solitude, and make 
me an early visit. 

Youra, truly, 

E. Mourtox.” 

Byron says, 

“ There ib a grief that cannot feel, 

That leaves a wound that will not heal.” 

If such a thing can be, such was the case with our 
heroine. Confounded, bewildered, and overwhelmed, 
it was long. qre she could comprehend or read this 
death blow—this fatal letter. But Bhe did not suffer 
it to drop from her hand, or utter any of those un- 
guarded expressions that heroines, on Buch occasions, 
are wont.’. She could not, however, control the cur¬ 
rent of her blood, which fled to its lurking place with 
startling rapidity, leaving her agitated countenance as 
wan as death. 

Miss Tabitha divined the cause of such unwonted 
agitation too well to question, and Miss Sandbanks 
knew her case too well to seem to notice aught unu¬ 
sual. 

That night Angelica was a long time closeted 
with her aunt, where there was much low toned con¬ 
versation and some weeping. But it was only when 
she had gained the solitude of her own chamber, 
that a sense of her cruel disappointment came over 
her like a flood; and as she lingered by her lonely 
window, she gave free thought to all the little cir¬ 
cumstances that were calculated to cherish hope— 
the many efforts she hod made to please, that seemed 
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at the time successful—the toil, the maiKEUvring, the 
sacrifices that had been hers, to always present her- 
self before him in the most alluring garb and manner. 
She would have skipped the party in summing up the 
catalogue of her failures, but Bancho’s ghost never 
rose with more appalling distinctness before the hor¬ 
ror stricken eyes of Macbeth, than every annoying 
circumstance of that hated party pressed itself upon 
her. And then, oh galling thought! after she had 
done all this and more, that the last woman in the 
world that she would have chosen for a rival, had at 
the very moment when she thought him secure, 
plucked him as it were out of her hand. Laura 
Bennet was her aversion—the •> Mordecai in the 
king’s gate” that had always annoyed her j hut now, 
oh horrid thought, this impertinent upstart—this poor 
dependent, this very nursery maid, had supplanted her 
in the affections of the richest, the handsomest,' and 
the most admired young man in Baltimore, And 
that too with the consent of his family. Nor did she 
fail to remember that she had been herself the very 
cause of driving him into the step! had she invited 
Miss Bennet to that unfortunate party, the catastro¬ 
phe might possibly have been averted until something 
could have been thought of. There was madness in 
this reflection, and she wrung her hands in agony. 
Nor was her mortification lessened by the reflection 
that Mourton must have been aware of her feelings 
and designs, and that his mother must have known of 
her hatred to Laura Bennet on that account. But 
poor Angelica had not yet endured the extent of her 


mortification; every body knew of her predilection 
for Mourton, for in her weakness and vanity she had 
boasted of his attentions. And Miss Tabitha had 
more than once declared that Bhe thought it would 
be a match; at least she should do nothing to pre¬ 
vent it. 

It takes as much good management to meet all 
the circumstances of a defeat properly, as to gain a 
victory; and Miss Angelica dreaded with cause that 
as ell the world would be calling that had been invi¬ 
ted to the party, she would have difficulty enough in 
acting her part so as to escape suspicion. But she 
had to congratulate herself when the day was over, 
that she had managed the affair so as to prevent her 
chagrin from being known. She introduced the sub¬ 
ject herself, and aunt Tabitha, who was ready to aid 
and abet her, sighed and said that she pitied poor 
Mrs. Mourton. Angelica declared she had long 
known it—Miss Tabitha gave an assenting nod, and 
said they had both been in the confidence of the 
Mourtons, and hoped for their sakes that it would 
turn out a happy marriage. Angelica smiled sweetly, 
and said Laura Bennet.was a lovely girl; and their 
company listened and believed what they chose. 

The bridal party are still absent, and Miss Angelica 
looks upon their return ns the “ ne plus ultra” of all 
her misfortunes. The intimacy, which for another 
purpose she forced upon them, will now oblige her to 
call on the bride when she returns; and Bhe sees 
even in the extremity of her vexation, that she cannot 
avoid giving Mourton another party! 
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“ Lamia Stanley’s marriage with a Southerner, ob¬ 
liging her to reside in Virginia, must be quite an un¬ 
fortunate event for Alice, aa well as for the remainder 
of the family,” said Mrs. Linwood to her daughter as 
they returned from the wedding visit, “for Laura, 
since her siBter Stanley's death, has proved herself a 
mother to Alice." 

“ But, mother, what a sweet girl Alice Stanley is; 
and though she has judgment and knowledge beyond 
her years, yet I should scarcely think her old enough 
to be housekeeper.” 

“ I have no fear, Mary, but she will prove herself 
fully capable of those duties,” replied her mother, 
“ but as she has now left school, and is beginning to 
mix more with the world, and will, of course, make 
many new acquaintances, she needs some one on 
whose experience she can depend, to guide her aright. 
I am aware, in general, she reads characters very 
easily, but her own heart is so pure and good she is 
unwilling to impute evil motives to any one,” 

Alice Stanley had lost her mother when quite young, 
but not too young to forget the sweet expressive face, 
or the voice which, whether heard in chiding or in 
praise, had the same kind, gentle tone. Since that 
event, she had been under the care of her father’s 
sister, and well did she fulfil her trust; for, though 
pleased to have Alice learn the various fashionable 
accomplishments, Bhe, at the same time, did not per¬ 
mit her to neglect the more solid branches, and de¬ 
sired especially she should be well versed in the va- 
rious duties of a housekeeper; for she wisely con¬ 
sidered that as a most necessary part of a young 
lady’s education. Alice was not much more than 
sixteen at the time of her aunt’s removal, but still 
fully competent to the various duties required of her, 
And in these she was assisted by a volatile little fairy, 
called Emma Wadsworth. Perhaps it is not exactly 
in accordance with truth to use the word “ assisted,” 
but still she was certainly useful in enlivening many 
a tedious hour of a rainy day, and in turning more 
than one “sombre look of dear cousin Alice,” into a 
hearty laugh. 

But though Bhe called her “ couisin Alice,” she 
could hardly be said to be a relative. She and her 
brother Henry were orphans, and distant connexions 
of Mrs. Stanley. At the time of their father’s death, 
both being very young, Alice’s mother had offered 
them a home in her house, and as the Stanleys were 
the nearest relatives able to make such an offer, it 
was gladly accepted. Wadsworth was now twenty, 
but rarely at home, being just upon the point of finish¬ 
ing his luw Btudies, in which profession his teachers 
prophesied he would excel. Emma was just fourteen, 
with that union, so rarely to be found, of a beautiful 
clear complexion and hair almost black, which curled 
in ringlets round her head; and she had such a pair 
of bright, black, laughing eyes, that no one, even of 
the most morose disposition, could look on her with¬ 
out feeling, in some measure, the influence of her 
happy and joyous temperament. 

******** 

But, with the reader’s permission, we will advance 
nearly three years, and again join the Stanley family, 
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which we shall find has not undergone much change. 
Mr. Stanley is still residing in the country a few 
miles from New York, but the girls are now in the 
city on a visit to Mrs. Linwood. Wadsworth is in 
excellent practice, and for that reason obliged to 
make his home chiefly in the city. 

It is now late in the evening, and the whole family 
have just returned from a party. “ Well,” said Alice, 
“ I must acknowledge I am almost tired of these par¬ 
ties ; here I have been to three in succession, which 
I certainly should not have done, had I not in some 
measure felt obliged; but, unfortunately, these two 
last were made on our account.” 

“ Why, Alice,” exclaimed Emma, “ tired of par¬ 
ties ! Do’nt, pray, Eay so yet, for by the time I shall 
make my debut, I am afraid you will have given them 
up; and then what shall I do? for I shall not go 
without you. Oh, they are so delightful! I think I 
could go to one every evening. But you do not 
really mean you are tired of them?” 

“ Certainly I do Emma; and when you have at¬ 
tended as many as I have, you will say so too.” 

“ Not if I am such a belle as you are,” continued 
Emma, “ and every one tries to please me as much as 
they do you. Alice, who was that handsome gentle¬ 
man with large black whiskers that almost covered 
his face—rather tall and thin ?” 

“ Mr. John Badger. Why ?” 

“ I was going to ask you, why you put on such a 
sombre face when he spoke to you, for I thought I 
heard him say some very pretty things.” 

“You would not surely have me look as though I 
believed, or was pleased with them ?” rejoined Alice. 

“ Such as what, Emma ?” said Mary Linwood. 

“ Oh! I cannot remember all, but I will give you 
one or two specimens. * Will Miss Stanley drink a 
health with me ? To the most beautiful person in the 
room,’ accompanied with a look and bow which 
plainly said, you, of course: then—• Does not Miss 
Stanley dance this evening? I love to see that grace¬ 
ful figure upon the floor, every movement is so easy, 
and—” 

“ Do stop, Emma,” said Alice, “ this is enough for 
one evening." 

“ Have patience one moment longer; I have not 
quite finished. You must know this is all said with 
so many bows and knowing lookB, it is quite irre¬ 
sistible—so he finishes with another bow and most 
affecting smirk, and a * Shall I have the pleasure ?’ 
For instance, like this”—and going up to Alice, imi¬ 
tating his walk and manner, she laid one hand upon 
her heart, as she offered the other, saying “ Shall I 
have the pleasure of your hand for this dance, Miss 
Stanley ?” The effect was too ludicrous; even Alice 
could not avoid joining in the general laugh, while 
Emma, with a grave countenance, resumed her seat 
upon the sofa. 

A few minutes after, turning to Alice, she said, 
“ Pray, Mrs. Selwyn, why did not Charles come home 
with us to-night ?" Then, as if she had made a mis¬ 
take, corrected herself, saying, “Oh 1 I beg your par¬ 
don, my dear Alice, but I hope you will forgive me, 
as it was only anticipating a little.” 
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But though a deep colour Buffused her face, Alice 
made no reply; and they all shortly retired to their 
different apartments. 

The next morning Henry Wadsworth called early, 
to inquire after the health of the ladies. He found 
Emma and Maty ready dressed for a promenade, but 
as Mrs. Linwood was slightly indisposed, Alice had 
determined to remain at home with her. 

“ Henty,” exclaimed Emma, “ you have come just 
in the right time. I was this instant wishing for an 
escort.” 

“ I should be vety happy," replied Wadsworth, “ to 
wait on you, hut I hare urgent business this morning 
which will not permit me to do myself that pleasure; 
I will attend you, however, as far as—the door." 

And after hearing Emma say, “ Much obliged for 
your services, sir, hope it has not incommoded you 
too much,” he returned to the parlour. 

“ Alice,” said he, as he seated himself beside her, 
“ I have been wishing for some time to speak with 
you on an important subject. I may lose your good 
opinion in doing it; but, believe me, a brother could 
not feel a greater interest in your fate than I do, and 
it is as such, X now wish to warn you”—-he hesitated, 
“ concerning Charles Selwyn.” 

“Warn me concerning Charles Selwyn! What 
do you mean?" 

« I have reason to believe, Alice, he is not such as 
he appears to you.” 

“Henry," said Alice, “you muBt give me good 
reasons for believing so; or I am very much afraid I 
shall be obliged to impute wrong motives to yourself; 
for how can I, without ample evidence, believe ill of 
one who certninly appears most virtuous and amiable, 
and whose father was my father’s most intimate 
friend ? And why have you not told me this before, 
for you were aware of this engagement from the 
commencement ?" 

“ Engagement! No, Alice, I was not before aware 
it had gone so far.” 

“ As such I have ever considered it Henry; for I 
have ever thought it my duty to comply with my 
lather’s slightest wish. True, my consent was not 
to be asked until my nineteenth birth-day, which will 
be a fortnight from to-morrow.” 

“ Then there is yet time," exclaimed Wadsworth. 
“ Alice, this affair originated between your father and 
Mr. Selwyn, when you were both too young to have 
any voice in the matter; Mr. Selwyn, as you know, 
died shortly after. There was this condition to the 
agreement, that when you had arrived at a certain 
age, if both of the parties were not pleased, it should 
not take place. Now, as this is only the second visit 
Selwyn has made you, his residence being at the 
south, I think you cannot have become so partial, as 
not to believe what I have Baid, when his character 
shall have been rightly placed before you.” 

“I cannot believe imaginary faults, Henry; I fear 
you are prejudiced.” 

“ Alice, you asked me why I had not told you this 
before—the reason was this. When I was at the 
south last summer, I met this man several times at 
parties, and his conduct then was very different from 
his present; but at that time I was not aware it was 
the Mr. Selwyn of your acquaintance, and I was 
never introduced to him until his arrival this week. 
And then, my dear Alice, I wished to assure myself 
I was not mistaken, before I communicated my sus¬ 
picions: all that I ask of you now, is that you will 


watch him closely, and before the fatal day arrives X 
will endeavor fully to satify you concerning hiB real 
character.” 

At this instant the door-bell rung, and Mr. Selwyn’s 
voice was heard in the entry. Henty had just time 
to say, “ Promise, my dear Alice, for the present, not 
to mention this conversation to any one,” 

“May I not to Mrs. Linwood?” 

“ Yes—her judgment may be of great assistance 
to you, and it will be likewise necessary for me to 
Epeak to Mr. Linwood on the subject." 

“ I promise,” said Alice. And Wadsworth left the 
room as Mr. Selwyn entered. 

Although Alice was not inclined to believe Henry’s 
statements, thinking he must be labouring under some 
great mistake, still she could not help noticing in 
Selwyn’s conversation several inconsistencies. She 
had, indeed, observed such things before, but had im¬ 
puted them to absence of mind, or thoughtlessness; 
now, however, she resolved to prove them. 

In the course of the afternoon, Mrs. Linwood and 
Alice had a long conference, but what passed at the 
time must be known by the results. 

The next week, Monday, Alice received a letter 
from her father, stating that an unexpected turn in 
his affairs would compel him to sell his house, and 
hire a smaller one; that it was not yet a failure, but 
might become so if he did not immediately retrench 
his expenses; and concluded with requesting her and 
Emma to be afhome by the last of the week. Alice 
was for returning the next morning, but Wadsworth 
advised otherwise, and taking an opportunity when 
the others were deeply engaged in conversation, said 
in a low tone, “ I promised a few days ago to give 
you proofit that my opinion concerning a certain cha¬ 
racter were correct. If you will remain to-morrow, 
nnd accompany me with Mr. and Mrs. Linwood, in 
the evening, I think I can likewise convince you.” 
Seeing that Alice hesitated, he continued, “ If, how¬ 
ever you do not wish this veil removed” — 

“ No—no," interrupted Alice, “ that was not the 
reason of my hesitation—I will stay and go with 
you.” 

“ Oh, Alice, I am bo glad of your father’s misfor- 
tune—” said Emma as she turned towards them. 

“Emma Wadsworth! What are you saying?” 
exclaimed her brother, 

Emma blushed deeply and said, “ You Bhould have 
let me' finish my sentence, Henty. I intended to say, 
that now I hoped I should, in some measure, be able 
to repay her kindness and attention to me, for I in¬ 
tend to be more obedient, sedate, &c.—if possible.” 

During the last of this sentence, Emma’s eyes 
were suffused with tears; but at the words, “ if pos¬ 
sible," Henry was obliged to turn away in order to 
conceal a smile. 

“ I have always been satisfied with your conduct, 
my dear Emma," replied Alice, “ but am glad to hear 
you intend to do even better.” 

Selwyn had promised he would be there in the 
evening to tea. He came early, and Alice had an 
opportunity of seeing him for a few minutes alone. 
She placed in his hand her father’s letter, saying, 
“ There is a letter, Mr. Selwyn, of some importance, 
which I think it necessary you Bhould read.” 

Mr. Selwyn paused a few minutes after reading the 
letter, then said, “ Miss Stanley, this is truly an un¬ 
fortunate affair, and very deeply do I feel and sympa¬ 
thize with you in this calamity. But, may I ask, 
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why you deem it bo necessary to inform me of it ? 

I trust you do not think my regard for you will be 
at all diminished by the losa of a few dollars?” 

11 You are aware, Mr. Selwyn," replied Alice, “ that 
on the thirtieth of this month the final decision is to 
be made; and before that day comes I wish you to be 
as fully acquainted as possible, with my temper,’ cha¬ 
racter, property, connexions, &c. that you may not 
hereafter say you were deceived. I wish to be per¬ 
fectly frank and open with you.” 

11 My dear Miss Stanley, I am quite sure I already 
understand your character. And concerning property, 
is not an intelligent, amiable person of more value 
than all the property she can bring with her ? And, 
besides, have I not more than sufficient for our living 
in fashionable style? I trust you now no longer 
doubt that—” but he was prevented from finishing his 
sentence, by the entrance of some of the family. 

Mr. Selwyn appeared remarkably cheerful this even¬ 
ing, though it must be confessed he did one or two 
very awkward things at the tea-table, and once highly 
amused Miss Emma, by putting the salt which she 
had asked for her radish, not on her plate, but in her 
cup of tea. This, fortunately, was his last blunder, 
and for the rest of the evening he was uncommonly 
gay and talkative. Alice began to think she had 
done him injustice, and almost was inclined to blame 
herself, for allowing even a doubt to cross her mind 
concerning his character. 

Mr. Selwyn called the next morning, but finding 
the ladies were all out, wrote a few words on his card, 
stating he had an engagement, which would unfortu¬ 
nately prevent bis visiting them that evening; but 
said he would be there early the next morning, to re¬ 
ceive Miss Stanley’s commands relating to her return 
home. 

Wadsworth called in the evening and claimed of 
Alice the fulfilment of her promise. Mr. and Mrs. 
Linwood attending them, Henry proceeded through 
several streets, and at last stopped before a large 
house, situated in one of the most fashionable quar¬ 
ters of the city. “ A short time ago,” said Wads¬ 
worth, “ I boarded in this house, and some of my 
most intimate friends are residing here at this mo¬ 
ment, some whom I value very highly; but there are 
also others to whom I would not wish even to be in¬ 
troduced. I am perfectly acquainted with every part 
of the house, and am now going to lead you where 
you will be safe from observation, but where you 
must be careful not to make the slightest noise, and 
all I shall require of you will be to look and hear.” 

“ I do not wish to be a listener, Henry,” said Alice. 
But they had already entered the hall, and he replied 
hastily, as he hurried her forward, “it is too latenow 
to return. Be silent, as you value your future hap¬ 
piness.” 

They crossed the hall and ascended a winding 
stairway, at the head of which were rooms and pas- 
sages branching off in various directions; but Wads- 
worth did not allow them to stop a moment here, but 
proceeded up another pair which led into a large hall 
or entry, from whence extended two narrow passages, 
on either side of which were doors, apparently open¬ 
ing into sleeping apartments. Henry took the one 
to the left, and had only gone a short distance when 
he came to another entry, which met this at right 
angles; he again turned to the left, and although this 
part of the house appeared to be unoccupied, the pas¬ 
sages thus far were carpeted, and they moved noise¬ 


lessly onward. They, however, soon stopped before 
a large double door, one half of which was partly 
open. Wadsworth gently Bwung it further back, and 
discovered a small room with a dark curtain drawn 
across the further end. After closing the door, he 
bade them remain perfectly still, and opening a Bide 
door disappeared and left them in darkness; but he 
soon returned bearing a small lamp, which gave only 
light sufficient to enable them to distinguish the nearest 
objects, and which he set down in a comer of the 
room. 

Appproaching Alice, he led her towards a remote 
comer of the room, desiring her in a whisper, what¬ 
ever she might see, to utter no exclamation, or by any 
movement betray she was there. He then directed 
her to lay aside her bonnet, and every article of a 
light colour; then drawing the curtain only so far 
open as just to admit of her passing through, he fol¬ 
lowed, and beckoned Mr. and Mrs. Linwood to do 
the same, immediately closing it after them. 

They found themselves standing on a sort of bal¬ 
cony, in a large hall. The hall had evidently been 
made with a reference to balls and cotillon parties; 
the balcony, though intended for musicians, was quite 
small, and surrounded by a circular railing. But the 
object which riveted the attention of all was directly 
beneath them. At a small table, dimly lighted by 
two lamps, sat four gentlemen deeply engaged at a 
game of whist. On the table were wine glasses, 
and a decanter more than half empty. 

“ Come Delwood, they beat us last time, and we 
must be more carefbl now—this is the rubber, and I 
do not care to lose any more money to-night,” ex¬ 
claimed one, whose voice Alice had no difficulty in 
recognising, ” my good fortune seems to have failed 
me this evening.” 

“ I thought, Selwyn,” said another, “you were re¬ 
markably inattentive this evening. You, who are 
generally our leader, seem to-night to have resigned 
your office. Pray, have you not been able to see the 
fair demoiselle to-day?” 

“ Pshaw! I hope you do not think I go there 
every day; and unfortunately her charms are fast 
fading away." 

“ Miss Stanley growing homely!” exclaimed Del- 
wood. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” interrupted another, “ Delwood, 
my dear fellow, you do not understand her solid 
charms—those which are called the * brightest and 
best’—the shiners, my dear sir, are slipping away ere 
he has scarce touched them.” 

“ I have not touched them, Clifton, for I have not 
yet received even a present, that is to say, a token of 
what my future acquisitions were to be. But, alas! 
the golden dream is vanishing away, and I must get 
out of the scrape, as well and as soon as possible.” 

“ But, my dear chum,” said Clifton, who seemed, 
by his dealing every body, to be of a veiy affectionate 
disposition, “ I wonder at your resigning the prize, 
for a prize she certainly is, so easily. She has one 
of the most beautiful faces I ever saw; and her figure— 
it is well Juno is not now in existence, her jealousy 
would certainly be aroused,” and here he laughed at 
what he thought was wit, “ and then her disposition 
and manners, so different from haughty, but pretend¬ 
ing to be condescending beauties—•” 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed one who had 
not yet spoken, “she is one of the most reserved 
characters I ever met with. Why, she is as cold and 
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stiff as an ice mountain. I never could yet manage 
to get her into a sociable conversation." 

“Prejudice! prejudice!” returned Clifton. “You 
happened to hear beforehand that she did not wish 
for your acquaintance, and were fool enough to be¬ 
lieve it.” 

“ And because she said so, I was determined she 
should have it; and so persevered for weeks, until I 
at last obtained an introduction.” 

“ I have no doubt you are correct in your suppo¬ 
sitions, Leighton,” said Selwyn, “ for when in her 
most worshipful presence, X am obliged to be very 
careful how I use my tongue; and.have more than 
once bit that most useful member, until I thought it 
was actually bleeding, for some slight inadvertence 
of speech.—But Btop one moment, gentlemen, how 
was that last trick played? There! we have lost 
that—I put down a wrong card—what, in —’s name, 
was I thinking about?” 

“ A pair of blue eyes, my dear fellow,” said Clifton, 
“ and I am sure that is a sufficient excuse for the 
mistake; for such a pair of melting blue, I think I 
never beheld. Such a depth of feeling there! Blue 
eyes for me!" 

“ I must disagree with you there,” exclaimed Sel¬ 
wyn, “ a pair of flashing black ones does the work 
with me much quicker. I have really had serious 
thoughts of transferring my devoirs to Miss Emma 
Wadsworth, for that very reason.” 

“ Not if I can prevent it," said Wadsworth to 
himself. 

And here followed a discussion upon blue and 
black eyes, interspersed with various remarks upon 
the game, and such language as is to be expected 
from such characters; when Delwood at lost asked 
Selwyn, if he waB really in earnest in his intention of 
preventing the engagement. 

“ Certainly,” was his reply, “but I seriously hope 
it will not make her feel very bad. I Bhall commence 
very gradually, with perhaps relaxing in a few of my 
attentions, and possibly bestow them on Miss Emma; 
and if that does not arouse her jealousy, when 
the thirtieth comes, I can at least politely send in 
my negative. But it would never do for me to marry 
her without property, for mine has already more than 
half disappeared. I wonder if my father was alive, 
what he would now say of his hopeful son ? No— 
no—X must marry one who has a somewhat more 
substantial recommendation.” 

“ Miss Wadsworth?—hem—” said Clifton. 

“ No—unfortunately Bhe hqs not that which my 
pockets so much need. I really wish it were other, 
wise.” 

Alice had remained until Selwyn’s last speech, as 
motionless and as pale as a statue; all faculties, but 
that ofhearing, appeared to have been paralyzed. But 
as Selwyn explained his intentions, the colour mounted 
to her face and temples, and she pressed for an instant 
her clasped hands to her forehead; it was, however, 
but for a moment, for before he had finished, she had 
assumed a firm and collected demeanor, and seemed 
like one who could, with dignity and calmness, over¬ 
come every difficulty, and whom nothing could swerve 
from the path which she believed to be duty. As soon 
as he had concluded, she signified to Wadsworth her 
wish to leave; and carefully pushing aside the curtain, 
they were again all safely within the room. 

“I am afraid, my dear Alice, this will prove too 
much for you," Baid Mrs. Ianwood. 


“ Oh, no!” exclaimed Alice,' “ I am most thankful 
for the lesson of this evening: but ought we not now 
to return?” 

“Henry," said Mr. Linwood, “I think we had 
better get the ladies into the other room, our voices 
may be heard here; and, as I left the balcony, I 
thought there was some remark made concerning the 
curtain. 

Wadsworth immediately led them through another 
door, and into a smaller room, then shutting the door 
said, “ Here you can remain'without fear of exposure 
for half an hour, but about that time the outside doors 
are always fastened; and—” 

“ Oh! do not let us stop here one moment longer,” 
exclaimed Alice, “ I am perfectly ready now to de¬ 
part.” 

Wadsworth then brought them, by two dark and 
narrow flights of stairs, to the lower hall, which they 
crossed and once more found themselves in the open 
air, As soon as they were in the street, he said to 
Alice, “ This was a cruel trial for you; but my in¬ 
dention was merely to convince you of Selwyn’s prin¬ 
cipal amusement, and the general tenor of his con¬ 
versation, but had I known he would have spoken so 
publicly in that manner of you, I do not think any 
thing would have tempted me to take you there. Will 
you forgive me, my dear Alice, for meddling so much 
with your affairs?” 

“Forgive you, Henry! I can never be sufficiently 
grateful for the interest you have shown; and hope 
you will, for the present, accept my humble but heart¬ 
felt thanks. I shall ever consider the events of this 
evening, as among the most fortunate of my life; 
but Mr. Selwyn shall not have the trouble or embar¬ 
rassment of being the first to give a negative.” 

The next morning, Alice received Mr, Selwyn 
coldly, but politely, and continued so to treat him, 
until the thirtieth, giving him no opportunity for an 
explanation, on the morning of which she delivered a 
note into her father’s hands, which he immediately 
carried to Mr. Selwyn; and from that moment all 
acquaintance between the families was at an end, 

* * * *.* * * # 

About a year from the time of the former events, 
we shall find Miss Emma seated in Mr. Stanley's par¬ 
lour, and endeavoring to entertain in her way, Mr. 
Herbert Linwood, who has lately returned from his 
European tour. 

“Well," exclaimed Emma, “do you not think it 
a most romantic story ? And then for her to try 
even Henry’s motives, pretending to be sick,.and 
wearing a veil for so long a time, in order to make 
him think Bhe had lost her beauty—how could she 
doubt him ?” 

“Probably she did not doubt him;” rejoined Her¬ 
bert, “ but finding herself so much deceived in the 
character of one, she wished to be certain that she 
was not now mistaken. But is your brother aware 
that her father’s losing his property was also a pre- 
tence ?” 

“ Oh! yes. She and your mother acknowledged 
last week to him, their plans of deceiving—oh! I beg 
your pardon—X should have said, trying the motives 
and feelings of two certain gentlemen. They ex¬ 
plained that the * unexpected tum of Mr. Stanley’s 
affairs,’ resulted from the suspicion that Selwyn’s ap¬ 
parent acquiescence to the match arose, not from 
affectionate regard for the daughter, but the money. 
Upon the whole, I believe it was arranged very 
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well, and think I may follow the example my- 
self." 

n Pray upon whom do you intend to practise it ? 
I should like much to know if I am to come in for a 
share 1 ” 

“ Oh! you need have no fear concerning yourself, 
Mr. Linwood, for I perfectly understand your cha¬ 
racter,” rejoined Emma. *> I assure you it was all 
they could do, to persuade me to stand up with you 
in the approaching ceremony. I begged hard for 
them either to get rid of you, or obtain another to 
supply my place, but neither Henry nor Alice would 
consent to either proposition.” 

“ Miss Wadsworth,” said Herbert; but for some 
reason he did not finish the sentence, 

“ Well,” exclaimed Emma, <• what is the matter ? 
Are you much offended?” She was occupied in 
finishing off a pair of cufis, which she had been 
working for Alice, and as she asked the last question 
she looked up with an arch smile; but his eyes were 


bent upon her with such : an expression, that almost 
without knowing why, she found herself for once 
feeling veiy uncomfortable, and at a loss what to say. 
Wishing herself anywhere but in that room, Bhe 
started up, saying, “ There! Alice is calling me.” 
But Herbert caught her hand as she was about pass¬ 
ing him, and said, “ No—it was my sister she called. 
My dear Miss Wadsworth, will you do me the favour 
to listen to me for two minutes?” 

Just then the door was shut, and it never could 
be found out exactly how the conversation terminat¬ 
ed. But a few days afterwards, Mary Linwood was 
heard advising Alice to obtain two- more assistants, 
for it would never do, she said, to have a couple who 
were engaged: and Emma, strange to say, was ns 
strongly insisting upon the honour of being one of 
Miss Stanley’s bridesmaids, and also requesting, that 
Mr. Herbert Linwood should not be deprived of his 
office as nroomsman. 

c. 
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ROMANTIC INCIDENTS IN BRITISH HISTORY. 

THE FIELD OF FLODDEN, (1513.) 

BY W. 3 . WALTER. 


The anthem was hushed, and the last pealings of the 
organ had died away along the vaults of the royal 
chapel of Linlithgow. With his head resting upon 
his arm, James the Fourth of Scotland sat absorbed 
in meditation. Suddenly he was aroused from his 
reverie by the appearance of a tall majestic figure, 
clad in a robe of azure colour, girt around him in 
ample folds by a linen Bash; he had sandals on his 
feet, long auburn locks waved around his forehead, 
and the expression of his countenance was grave and 
commanding. He paid little or no reverence to the 
royal presence, but pressing up to the desk at which 
the king was seated, leaned down on it with his arms, 
and addressed him in a slow and impressive tone. He 
solemnly warned him “ to forbear from his purposed 
inroad into the land of the Southerns, seeing that 
neither he, nor any who accompanied him would 
return from the undertaking.” He concluded with a 
menace against the king’s indulgence in forbidden 
amours, “ in which if thou continues!,” said he, “thou 
shall be confounded and brought to shame.” Fear¬ 


less as were the nobles by whom the royal seat was 
surrounded, not a hand was raised to arrest the de¬ 
parture of this daring personage. He disappeared at 
the western porch of the chapel, and every one recog¬ 
nized, or thought he recognized in the mysterious 
stranger, the Patron Saint of Scotland. At the dead 
of night, of the same day that hod witnessed this 
apparition, the unearthly voice as of a herald was 
heard at the Market-cross of Edinburgh, summoning 
the king by his name and titles, and many of his 
nobles and principal leaders to appear before the 
tribunal of the great judge, within the Bpace of forty 
days. James was naturally superstitious; and the 
probability is, that these pageants were devised by the 
queen and the more prudent among the nobility, to 
deter him from his intended expedition. But the 
impression, if any, made on the mind of the king, 
was soon effaced by an appeal to his chivalrous feel¬ 
ings, which it was impossible for him to resist. Anne, 
the fair queen of France, had written him a letter 
with her own hand, in which designating him as her 
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knight, she besought his assistance on behalf of her¬ 
self and kingdom, in the tone and manner of a dis¬ 
tressed princess of romance, imploring the succour 
of some valiant paladin. A brilliant ring from the 
queen’s finger was the pledge of faith by which she 
conjured James to risk but one day’s march into 
England for her sake. A less romantic, and more 
solid present of fifteen thousand crowns, came oppor¬ 
tunely to remove certain financial difficulties which 
might have seriously interfered with the projected 
campaign. He immediately despatched a herald at 
arms to Henry the Eighth of England, who, joining 
the league against Louis the Twelfth of France, had 
invaded his dominions, and was at that moment in 
his camp before Terouanne. Suddenly a messenger 
is announced from James of Scotland. It was Lyon, 
King-at-arms, who was the bearer of an angry expos- 
tulation, accompanied by a requisition for the imme¬ 
diate retreat of the English army out of the French 
territory, or a denunciation of war in cose of refusal. 
Henty returned a haughty answer, commanding the 
envoy to inform his master, that he had left an earl 
behind him in the north, who knew well how to 
defend the kingdom against the attempts of his mas¬ 
ter. The herald, however, declared such a mode 
of proceeding informal. He pleaded the privilege of 
his office, and" refused to be the bearer of a verbal 
message. Henry deliberated, and at length conde¬ 
scended to embody his reply in a letter, which, how¬ 
ever, it was decreed should never reach its destination; 
for impatient of delay, JameB had rashly hurried to 
the borders. Of the result of that rashness who is 
ignorant ? To whom is not the name of Flodden 
familiar, where, after one of the most hard fought 
dayB that the fields of Scotland had ever witnessed, 
lay weltering in their blood, the king himself, two 
mitred abbots, twelve earls, thirteen lords, and five 
eldest sons of peers, besides fifty chiefs, knights, and 
men of eminence, and above ten thousand common 
men? All this is matter of familiar story, but there 
are some more minute details connected with that 
fatal day, as well as official papers and private corre¬ 
spondence, which, as they have only recently come 
to light, will not be unacceptable to the lovers of the 
olden time. 

The first of our illustrations is an original letter, 
addressed by the Earl of Surrey, the English com¬ 
mander at Flodden, to Cardinal Wolsey. It presents 
a lively picture of his own feelings, and of the mon¬ 
arch over whom he is destined to triumph. 

“ I most humbly beseech your Grace to help that 
some noblemen and gentlemen of the king’s house 
and of the south parts, may be sent hither, though 
they bring no great numbers with them. God know- 
eth that if the poorest gentleman in the king’s house 
were here, and I in London, and were advertised of 
this news, I would not fail to kneel upon my knees 
before the lung’s grace, to have license to come 
hither poBt, to be at the day of battle. And if young 
men and gentlemen be not desirous and willing to be 
at such journeys, and to take the pain and give the 
adventure, and the king’s highness be well contented 
with those that will do so, and only regarding others 
that will be but dancers, dicers, and carders, his 
grace shall not be well served when he would be. 
For men without experience shall do small service, 
and experience of war is not to be had, without it be 
sought for, and the adventure given. Of likelihood 
no man living shall ever live to see the Scots attempt 
19 * 


again to invade this realm with the power of Scodand, 
if they may be well resisted now. And, byways, I am 
advertised that the king is a marvellous wilful man, 
and will believe no man’s counsel, but will have his 
own opinion followed. I am also advertised that he 
is so passionate, that, if he be opposed by his familiars, 
and do hear any thing contrary to his mind and plea¬ 
sure, his accustomed manner is to take his bonnet 
suddenly off his head and throw it in the fire j and no 
man dare take it out, but leave it to be burned. My 
Lord Dacre doth affirm that at his last being in Scot¬ 
land, he did bum above a dozen bonnets after this 
manner. And if he be such a one, with God’s grace 
we Bhall speed the better with him.’’ 

Our second document is 

The Earl Surrey's Letter of Challenge to King 
James the Fourth of Scotland. 

“ Right high and mighty Prince—So it is, that 
lately I sent unto you Rougecross, Poursuivant at 
Arms, and by him advertised your Grace, that I, and 
other my Sovereign Lord’s subjects, were come to 
repress and resist your invasions of this the King my 
Sovereign Lord's realm. And for that intent, I 
offered to give you battle on this behalf, Friday next 
coming, which my message your Grace took pleasure 
to hear, as I am informed. And by your herald Isley, 
ye made answer, that you were right joyous of my 
desire, and would not fail to accomplish the same, 
and to abide me there, where you were at the time 
of my message so showed unto your Grace. And 
albeit it hath pleased you to change your said promise, 
and put yourself on to a ground more like a fortress 
or camp, than upon any indifferent ground for battle 
to be tried; therefore, considering the day appointed 
is so nigh approaching, I desire now of your Grace, for 
the accomplishment of your honourable promise, you 
will dispose yourself for your part, like as I shall do 
for mine, to be to-morrow with your host on your 
side of the plain of Milfield, as likewise I shall do for 
mine; and I shall be with the subjects of my Sove¬ 
reign Lord on my side of the plain of the said field, 
to give you battle betwixt 12 of the clock, and 3 in 
the afternoon, upon sufficient warning by you to be 
given by 8 or 9 of the clock in the morning, by the 
said Poursuivant. And, like as I and other noblemen, 
my company, bind us by our writing subscribed with 
our hands, to keep the same time, to the intent above 
said; if it may like your Grace, by your honourable 
letters, subscribed with your hand, to bind your 
Grace for the accomplishment of this desire, trusting 
that you will despatch our said Poursuivant immedi¬ 
ately t for the long delay of so honourable a journey, 
we think, should sound to your dishonour. Written 
in the field in Wollerhaugh, this 7 th day of September, 
at five of the clock in the afternoon. 

(Signed) “Thohab Somucy.” 

“Thomas Howard, Tho. Dacre, Clifford, Henty 
Scrope, Ralph Scrape, Rich. Latimer, Wm. Conyers, 
J. Lomley, R. Ogle, W. Percy, E. Stanley, Wm. 
Molyneaux, Marmaduke Constable, W. Gascoigne, 
W. Griffith, Geo. Darcy, W. Bulmer, Tho. Strang- 
ways.” 

The king’s answer was verbal: “ It did not be¬ 
come an earl to dictate to a king. He expected vic¬ 
tory from the justice of his cause; not from any 
vantage of ground." 
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Next comes the official bulletin- of the battle, as 
transmitted to Henry in France. It is translated from 
the French original. 

“ Bulletin sent Post to the King of England, by his 
sen-ant the Lord Howard, concerning the form and 
manner of the battle between the King of Scotland 
and his Lieutenant, the Earl of Surrey, in Brankstone 
Field,'the ninth day of September. 

First, when the two armies were a league and a 
half from each other, the Earl of Surrey sent Rouge- 
cross to the King of Scots, desiring battle of him; 
and he answered he should abide there till Friday at 
noon. The Lord Howard, about eleven o’clock the 
same day, passed the Bridge of Twissel, with the 
vanguard and artillery, and the Earl, his father, fol¬ 
lowed with the rearguard, divided into two battalions, 
and to each batalion two wings. 

Also, the army of the King of Scots was divided 
into five batalione, each batalion an arrow-shot from 
the other, and each of these five great masses at 
equal distance from the English army; part in 
squares, and part arrow-wise; and were on the height 
of the hill, full a quarter of a mile from the foot 
thereof. 

The Lord Howard halted with his vanguard in a 
little valley, till the rearguard had joined one of the 
wings of his batalions; then both advanced in one 
front upon the Scottish army, the said Scots descend¬ 
ing the hill in good order, in the manner that the 
Germans march, without speaking a word, and with¬ 
out the least noise. 

The Earls of Huntley, Arrol, and Crawford, with 
their host of 6,000 men, came upon the Lord How¬ 
ard ; and, in a short space, they turned their backs, 
and the greater part of them were slain. 

The King of Scots came with very great power 
upon the Earl Surrey, who had Lord Darcy’s son on 
his left; and these two bore all the brunt of the fight. 
And here the King of Scots was slain, a spear’s 
length from the said Earl Surrey; and many also of 
the nobles were slain there, and none of the Scots 
taken prisoners in these two batalions. And at the 
same hour, the Earls of Lennox and Argyle joined 
battle with Sir Edward Stanley, and both with their 
troops were put to flight. 

Edmund Howard, second son of the Earl of Sur¬ 
rey, had with him 1,000 Cheshire, and 500 Lanca¬ 
shire men, and many gentlemen of Yorkshire. And 
the said Edmund sustained the right wing of his 
brother Lord Howard, upon whom fell the Lord 
Chamberlain of Scotland, and many others who gave 
in. Mr. Gray, and Sir Humphrey Lyle were taken 
prisoners, and Mr. Richard Harbottle, and Maurice 
Barkleyshire. And the said Edmund Howard was 
thrice felled down; and to his relief came Lord Daere 
with 1500 hundred men, and so distinguished himself 
that he put the Scots to flight, and had about eight 
score of his men slain. In the same attack, a great 
number of Scots were slain. 

Also, the conflict began at about four and five, after 
dinner, and the pursuit continued for a league and a 
half, with a marvellous great slaughter; and ten thou¬ 
sand more would have been killed, had the English 
been mounted on horseback. 

Also, the Scots were about 80,000, and about ten 
thousand of them slain; and of the English under four 
hundred were killed. The soldiers took only five 
thousand horse from the Scots, but all the oxen that 
drew their artillery; and afterwards they came to 


their tents, and took all the Btuff that was therein, 
killing several of the Scots who guarded the same. 

The Scotch and English artillery was conveyed 
by the aid of the said Lord Dacres, to Esal Casde,in 
England. 

The body of the King of Scots was carried to 
Berwick. There is scarcely one of the great per¬ 
sonages of the kingdom of Scotland returned home, 
but the Lord Chamberlain; and it is thought that few 
of them are left alive. 

Signed by Thomas Lord Howard, Admiral of Eng¬ 
land.” 

James fell by an unknown hand, at about a spear’s 
length from the feet of Surrey. In a letter from 
Lord Dacre to the Council, we have the following 
interesting particulars. “As for any intelligence had 
with any Scot in Scotland, I assure your Lordships, 
of a truth I have none, as shall be sufficiently proved; 
for they love me worst of any Englishman living, by 
reason that I found the body of the King of Spots, 
slain in the field, and I advertised the Lord Norfolk 
thereof by writing: and, thereupon, I brought the 
corpse to Berwick, and delivered it to my said Lord. 
At which time, I was ill-treated in my said Lord’s 
presence, by one Langton of Berwick, and whereof I 
report me to his Lordship, as it is not yet punished. 
To have daily encumbered the King’s grace, or you, 
by sending by post writings of trifles, and flying tales 
of no certainty, as I suppose others have done, to no 
little cost or charge of the King’s grace, I would 
have been loth so to do.” 

Previous to Henry’s departure to France, he had 
appointed “ his most dear consort, Queen Catharine, 
rectrix and governor of the realm,” as we learn from 
the instrument preserved in Rhymer’s Fcedera (xiii. 
370.) Two interesting letters from her pen have 
been preserved, the first to her royal consort, the 
second to Cardinal Wolsey, which show us the feel¬ 
ings on such an occasion of this noble lady, the 
worthy daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Queen Catharine to King Henry 8th. 

“ Sire, My Lord Howard hath sent me a letter open 
to your Grace, within one of mine, by the which ye 
shall see at length, the great victory that our Lord 
hath sent your subjects in your absence: and, for this 
cause, there is no need herein to trouble your Grace 
with long writing, but, to my thinking, this batde 
hath been to your Grace and all your realm the 
greatest honour that could be, and more than should 
ye win all the crown of France. Thanked be God 
for it! and I am sure your Grace forgetleth not to do 
this, which shall be cause to send you many more 
such great victories, as I trust he shall do. My hus¬ 
band, for hastiness I could not with Rougecross send 
your Grace the piece of the King of Scots’ coat of 
mail, which John Glynn now bringeth. In this, your 
Grace shall see how I can keep my promise, sending 
for your banner a king’s coat. I thought to send 
myself unto you, but our Englishmen’s hearts would 
not suffer it. It should have been better for him to 
have been in peace, than have this reward. All that 
God sendeth is for the best. My Lord of Surrey, my 
Henry, would fain know your pleasure in the burying 
of the King of Scots’ body, for he hath written to me 
so. With the next messenger, your Grace’s pleasure 
may be herein known. And with this I make an 
end, praying God to send you home shortly, for, 
without this, no joy here can be accomplished; and 
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for the same I pray, and now go to our Lady at 
Walsingham, that I promised so long ago to Bee.— 
At Woburn, the 16 day of September. 

“ I send your Grace herein a bill found in a Scotch¬ 
man’s purse, of such things as the French King sent 
to the said King of Scots to make war against you; 
beseeching your Grace to send Mathew hither, as 
soon as this messenger cometh to bring me tidings 
from your Grace. 

“ Your humble wife and true servant, 

“ Catharine.” 

She also wrote the following letter, of the Bame 
date to Cardinal Wolsey. 

“Master Almoner—When the last messenger 
went, 1 wrote not to you, because 1 had not the 
surety of every thing that was done in the battle 
against the Scots. Now, since that time came a 
post from my Lord Howard, with a writing at length 
of every thing as it was, which I now send to the 
king.* And ye shall thereby perceive how great a 
gift Almighty God hath Bent to the king j for to me 
it is thought the greatest honour that ever Prince 
had; his subjects, in his absence, not only to have 
the victory, but also to slay the king and many of his 
noblemen. The matter is so marvellous, that it 
seemeth to be of God’s doing alone. I trust the king 
shall remember to thank Him for it; for so all the 
realm here hath done. And because ye shall know 
by my Lord Howard’s letter every thing better than 
I can write, it is no need herein to say any more of 
it. And with this I make an end, praying you to 
continue your writing, which is to me a great com¬ 
fort, and methinketh it is a great while ago that I 
received any from you. At Woburn, the 16 day of 
September. 

“Catharine the Queen.” 

Heniy did not forget the pious suggestion contain¬ 
ed in this letter, as we learn from the good old chro. 
nicler, Hall. “ On the Monday, at night, the 26th 
of September, the Lord Herbert and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury made great fires in their armies, in token 
of victory and triumph: and, on Tuesday, the 27th 
day, the tent of cloth of gold was set up, and the 
king’s chapel sang mass, and after that a Te I)cum; 
and then the Bishop of Rochester, (the good Fisher,) 
made a sermon, and shewed the death of the King 
of Scots, and much lamented the ill end and peijury 
of him.” 

The defeat at Flodden filled the whole of Scotland 
with desolation. From the peasant’s cot to the 
bower of the princely dame, all was grief and lamen¬ 
tation ; silence reigned in the scenes where the voice 
of festivity was lately heard, while every church and 
chapel resounded to the muBic of the funeral dirge. 
A monarch beloved for his social virtues, had, in an 
evil hour, sacrificed to no worthy ambition, and to 
the precipitation of misguided courage, the glories 
of a memorable reign; he had fallen in the vigour of 
his life, and his mangled body had become the prey 
of his enemies. The national sorrow was heightened 
by terror at the prospect of ruin and servitude that 
presented itself. The defeat at Flodden had left 
Scotland defenceless and prostrate before her ene¬ 
mies. The life-blood seemed curdling around the 
heart of the nation, and it required some extraordi¬ 
nary stimulant to restore the circulation. The en¬ 
ergy and promptitude of the magistracy of Edinburgh 
* This is the account of tko battle given by him ns above. 


gave the healthful impulse which such a crisis de¬ 
manded. The following Proclamation has reached 
us, and to use the words of Sir W. Scott, “ It is the 
language of Rome when Hannibal was at her gates." 

Edinburgh, this tenth day of September, 1513. 

We give you to know, Forasmuch as there is a 
great rumour lately arisen within this town, touching 
our Sovereign Lord and his army, of which there 
has come as yet no certainty: Therefore, we strictly 
charge and command, in the name of our said Lord 
the King, and of the Presidents in the place of the 
Provosts and Bailies of this borough, that all manner 
of persons, neighbours within the same, have ready 
their arms of defence, and weapons of war; and re¬ 
pair therewith to the said Presidents, at the jawing 
[tolling] of the common bell, for the keeping and 
defence of the town against them that would invade 
the same. And we also charge, that all women, and 
especially vagabonds, do pass to their labours, and be 
not seen ganging their gait, clamouring and ciying, 
under the pain of banishment of their persons, with¬ 
out favour; and that the other women of gude [of the 
better sort] do pass to the kirk and pray, when time 
requires, for our Sovereign Lord and his army, and 
for their neighbours being thereat; and that they hold 
them at their private labours, off the gait, [not run¬ 
ning in the street,] aB becometh them." 

Jealousy for the honour of their nation led the Scots 
to doubt the painful fact, that their king had fallen on 
the Field of Flodden. James usually wore about his 
body an iron belt, in token of his repentance for his fa¬ 
ther’s death, and the share he had therein. It was ob¬ 
jected to the English that they could never produce this 
token; but the probability is that he would have laid it 
aside on the day of the battle, as likely to encumber him 
in his personal exertions. Some said, that, in obedi¬ 
ence to a religious vow, he had gone on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. Others had a still more circum¬ 
stantial Btory. They said, that in the twilight, when 
the fight was nearly ended, four tall horsemen were 
seen to come into the field, having each a wisp of 
straw on the point of their spears, as a token by 
which to know each other. They stated that these 
men mounted the king on a dun horse, and that he 
was seen to cross the Tweed with them at night-fall.* 

Nor were strange fancies and superstitious fears 
confined to the vulgar only. In a letter from the 
Earl of Surrey to Cardinal Wolsey, he says: “ I dare 
not write the wonders that my Lord Dacre, and all 
his company do say they saw that night, six times, 
of spirits and fearful sights. And universally all this 
company Bays plainly, that the devil was that night 
among them six times." And yet he adds, a few 
lines after, “ There is no hardier nor better knight 
than the Lord Dacre.” 

Henry, probably with a view to blazon the death 
of James, and do away with these popular impressions, 

* A still more curions circumstance has recently come to 
light, by tho publication of the “ State Papers.” Margaret, 
sister to Henry, and wife of the deceased monarch, had mar¬ 
ried the Earl of Angns; but having quarrelled with him, she 
sued for a divorco— a remedy which her brother had brought 
into fashion. But upon what plea did she urge this? A letter 
from Thomas Magnus to Cardinal Wolsey, dated June 23, 
1523, makes us acquainted with the extraordinary ground 
upon which she rested her suit; “submitting her cause to be, 
that aha was married to the said Earl, the late King of Scots, 
her husband, being stilt alive!' 1 ■ 
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obtained from Pope Leo the Tenth, permission to 
bury the body in consecrated ground; the king having 
died under sentence of excommunication, to which 
he had subjected himself by breaking the treaty. The 
license for interring the body in St. Paul’s, dated 
November 29,1513, is still extant among the Cotton 
MSS., in the British Museum. Stowe, in his An¬ 
nals" confirms this statement, and adds the following 
particulars: « The body of King James was after¬ 
wards conveyed to the monastery of Sheen, but by 
what order I am not certain. Alter the dissolution 
of that House, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, being lodged and keep¬ 
ing house there, I was shown the same body, so 
lapped in lead close to the head and body, thrown 
into a waste room, among old timber, lead, and other 
rubbish. Since the which time, workmen there, for 
their foolish pleasure, hewed off the head; and Lan¬ 
celot Young, master-glazier to Queen Elizabeth, feel¬ 
ing a sweet savour to come from thence, and seeing 
the same dried from all moisture, and yet the form 
remaining, with the hair of the head and beard red, 
brought it to London, to his house in Wood street, 
whore for a time he kept it for its sweetness; but in 
the end, caused the sexton of that church (St. Mi¬ 
chael’s, Wood street) to bury it amongst other bones 
taken out of that charnel.” So much for the true 
and particular account of these unfortunate relics. 
We may be pardoned the observation, that, aB James 
died under sentence of excommunication, and not in 
the odour of sanctity, it may be nearer the truth to 
conclude, that the marvellous “ sweet odour,” in 
question, arose from the aromatics used in embalming 
the body. 


Many have been the poetical effusions, as well of 
the older, as of more modem times, upon the melan. 
choly theme of Flodden Field. By far the most 
touching is that known by the name of “ The Flow¬ 
ers of the Forest,” written in 1755, by a sister of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot of Minto. It will be found in the first 
volume of the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” 
where Sir W. Scott thus characterizes it: “The 
manner of the ancient minstrels is so happily imitated, 
that it required the most positive evidence to con¬ 
vince the editor that it was of modern date.” 

One of the latest travellers over the memorable 
Field of Flodden—the Marathon of the North of 
England, thus expresses himself: “ Wild as the pro¬ 
ject may seem, I honestly confess that I' should like 
to have a dig in this spot, with the aid of fifty pick- 
axes and spades supplied by the poor of the parish.” 
“ Northern Tour,” by T. F. Dibdin, the well-known 
bibliomanist. This process of his transition from the 
book-worm state, to that of the earth-worm is whim¬ 
sical enough. 

Mr. Dibdin gleaned the following anecdote in the 
neighbourhood, which proves that Spartan virtue is 
not yet extinct in the world. “A lady, on her return 
to Scotland, after many years absence, alighted from 
her carriage on this spot, and kissing the earth, 
thanked heaven that not one of her ancestors had 
returned from that fight,—as a fugitive: they all 
perished in the field 1” 

We close our anecdotes of the Field of Flodden, 
not forgetting, that, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
an unhewn column marks the spot where James 
fell, which is still known to tradition by the name of 

©l Z ItfKfl’S Stow. 
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